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Art. lL—The Natural History of Society in the Bar- 
barous and Civilized State: An Essay towards dis- 
covering the Origin and Course of Human Improve- 
ment : By W. Cooke Taytor, Esq. L.L.D., M.R.A;S, of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. pp. 332—328. 


The volumes, the title of which is placed at the head of 
this article, are ushered forth, under the sanction of high 
authority, having received the revising care of archbishop 
Whately, before publication. ‘That the subject matter of 
these volumes is interesting, is unquestionable: no man of 
reflection and of general information could produce a work 
on this subject, which would be totally devoid of interest. 
To trace man, from the earliest records of his race, down 
through the successive generations which have flourished 
and passed away, till we reach our own times, opens a field 
of investigation and research, for which few minds are well 
prepared. ‘The proper performance of a task, which em- 
braces the different grades and characteristics of civilization, 
requires a mind well stored with knowledge, relating to the 
history and capacity of man for improvement. 

In entering upon the investigation of the natural history 
of society, we lay down the “proposition, that, man is a 
being of progress,—that all knowledge, which is really use- 
ful and valuable to him, is never wholly lost, though it may 
be modified by circumstances; and, although it may be 
seemingly lost, for a time, yet it affords the basis on which 
other means of information, haa | to the development of 
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more important truths may be founded. 'To this, it may be 
replied, that the knowledge of arts once in use, is 
now entirely lost to man. The art of embalming the 
dead, is now unknown; no trace of the knowledge, 
by which that process was performed, now remains. 
Be it so: but is any useful knowledge lost, because we can- 
not embalm the dead as the ancients did? What benefit to 
man was the possession of that art? Though the frail 
tenement might be preserved, still the question returns, how 
did this aid in the improvement of man, either physically, 
intellectually or morally? If these questions be answered 
with impartiality, we think that, on this subject, there will 
no longer be any cause of dispute ; for none, we presume, 
will contend that a state of ignorance is preferable to one of 
intelligence. Take the first rude attempts in all the 
arts, and the clumsiness and inefficiency of the machinery 
are strikingly manifest. Compare this with the nice adap- 
tation of the machinery now used to produce the same, or 
similar results, and mark the grand and elevating contrast, 
—grand and elevating it is,—because we behold in it, an 
exhibition of the power of mind over matter ! 

In the early records of our race, we learn that the sim- 
plest constructions were accomplished by great toil and 
much labor. ‘The combinations of the mechanical powers, 
so as to produce important results, were not thought of. 
Give me a place to stand upon, said Archimides, and I will 
move the world; but his lever would have proved unavail- 
ing, and fruitless would have been the effort to overcome 
that silent but mighty power, which holds the universe 
together, and binds it in harmony. Had he known what 
Newton in after times discovered,—led to it by so simple a 
thing as the falling of an apple to the ground,—he never 
would have made the assertion quoted above. The 
existence of steam was céeval with fire and water; 
but not a century since, and the application of that 
power to the useful arts was undiscovered. Now, in- 
land trade, penetrating the rivers of continents, is car- 
ried on by means of steamboats, and the “ fire-fed horse” 
draws the ponderous car, with almost the rapidity of wind, 
to the place of its destination. Nor does the improvement 
stop here: the mighty steam-ship ploughs old ocean’s tide, 
and lays the treasures of the earth at the foot of man. The 
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different parts of the world are brought nearer together,—and, 
unless inseparable barriers should be providentially inter- 
posed, must soon be bound together in harmony and love. 

These examples have been presented, to show the great 
powers of the human mind, in any department of art or 
science to which they may be directed. Now, it is the 
developing and unfolding of these powers, from the infancy 
of the human race to this period in their history, 
which forms the proper subject of the natural history of 
society. All the physical greatness of man, though it be 
exerted in rearing monuments to transmit to future ages the 
memory of deeds of valor and of high renown, sinks into 
insignificance before the majesty and splendor of mind. 
Every thing, which has been effected for the melioration of 
human suffering, and for the elevation of man to his true 
dignity, is owing to the energy and power of mind. When 
such are the triumphs of the human intellect, is it wonder- 
ful that such efforts are now making to diffuse knowledge 
amongst the people,—knowledge, which will strengthen and 
refine the powers of the soul,—and thus destroy the 
sources of pollution, by eradicating the very principles 
which tempt man to evil? ‘These efforts show, that man is 
a being of progress; that progress is stamped upon, 
and interwoven in his very nature; that as we look 
back on past ages as comparatively ignorant and un- 
enlightened, so those who come after us, standing upon a 
higher platform, and having a more elevated and comman- 
ding view than we now have, will perceive that we have 
discharged, as far as we could, our duty to the age in which 
we lived, that we performed our part in the drama of human 
affairs, and left works unfinished, which could not be ac- 
complished in any age, and which it becomes their duty to 
carry out and perfect, in the spirit in which they were be- 
gun. These views, to most readers, may appear visionary ; 
but, we believe they are sanctioned by the researches of 
Dr. Taylor, as his essay shows,—and as the history of 
man fully proves. ‘That history has been one continuous 
struggle for the advancement and improvement of man,— 
and the fact, that intellectual progress is a positive 
law of his nature, renders it impossible that the race 
should ever relapse into the state from which it has emerged. 
We do not, by any means, suppose that a savage state is 
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natural to man; for, had it been, man never would have 
progressed beyond it. ‘The fact that he is not savage and 
ferocious; that these feelings yield to the influence of 
the principle of progress, and that the milder and more be- 
nevolent principles of humanity are unfolded and strength- 
ened in proportion to that progress, is conclusive to our 
mind, that the natural state of man is civilization. 

Our author, after having investigated the capacity of man 
for improvement and discussed the question whether 
barbarism or civilization is the natural state of man, con- 
cludes his introduction in the following language : 


“It follows, then, that the capacity of becoming civilized belongs to 
the whole human race,—that civilization is natural to man,—that bar- 
barism is not ‘a state of nature,’ and that there is no primé facie evi- 
dence for assuming it to be the original condition of man.” 


After presenting in contrast the characteristics and ten- 
dencies of barbarism and civilization in chapter 2d, and the 
social characteristics and tendencies of barbarism and civili- 
zation in chapter 3d, Dr. 'T'aylor proceeds to the investiga- 
tion of that most difficult of all subjects, which has ever en- 
gaged the attention of man, viz., property. If we under- 
stand the Doctor aright, he bases the right of property upon 
the fact of appropriation. 1 pluck fruit from a tree in the 
forest where no human being lives,—whose is the fruit? 
it is mine, because I appropriated it to myself, and no one 
has a right to disturb me in the possession of it. On page 
78, vol. i., we meet with this remarkable passage, embody- 
ing much sound thought and practical reflection : 


“The State is a society founded upon the relation of right. We 
have next to inquire what is right? We have seen, that man is a 
moral being, that is, a free agent, and yet, that he is bound to live in 
society, which, of necessity, must limit his freedom of action. For, as 
all his fellows have the same claims, it is necessarily a condition of 
society, a law of its existence, that the use of freedom by one, should 
not contravene the enjoyment and liberty of another. Man does not 
create the relation of right; it comes into existence at the same instant 
with society ; the upholding and enforcing that right is tbe object of 
society, constituted as a State.” 


This quotation is in harmony with the principles above 
laid down ; for, were not the appropriation of an object to 
individual use, to constitute the object thus appropriated, 
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property, and thus make it sacred and inviolable, there 
would be no end to the disputes and contentions which 
would spring up from the conflicting claims of individuals. 
From the necessity of the case, there must be some ultimate 
truth, on which the right to property must rest, and in the 
correctness of which society must agree. ‘Though an in- 
vestigation of this character may not settle these rights more 
securely than they now are, yet, it is gratifying to know, 
that although there are many who would disturb the rela- 
tions in society established by the right*to property, these 
rights, thus settled and acted upon, are sustained by sound 
reasoning, and the strong common sense of mankind. 
Those, who would destroy the rights of private property, 
disturb the institution of marriage, and desecrate religion, 
would sap the very foundations of society, and introduce 
scenes of disorder, confusion and disorganization, which 
would make the hearts of the most reckless quail before the 
great evil introduced. The subject of the 4th chapter is 
property, on which we have made the remarks we de- 
signed. 

‘In chapter 5th, personal security is treated of. The 
author controverts the common saying which is, by some, 
used as a maxim, viz: 

“Every man coming into society, abandons a portion of his natural 
rights, to protect the remainder.” 

He says : 

“No man ever did any such thing : the State exists, not to absorb in- 
dividuality, but to enable each individua] to obtain the true ends of 
his existence. It takes away no natural right; it only requires, that 
each right should be advantageously exercised. It does not aecessarily 


deprive a man of freedom: it only prevents each from injuring the 
other.” 


Were the common saying, above quoted, true, the doc- 
trine of a social compact would be established. Upon the 
principle of the existence of a social compact, it would be 
difficult to sustain the legitimacy of governments, owing 
to their great variety and difference; for all govern- 
ments depend for stability, and for their proper foundation, 
upon the acquiescence of the governed. If government had 
its origin in what is technically termed “the social com- 
pact,” which was entered into no one knows when, or by 
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whom, the provisions of which exist only in the minds of 
theorists, we come to the conclusion, and think it is 
the only legitimate deduction to be drawn from the premises, 
that there can, and properly ought to exist, only one form 
of government, and that form ought to be consonant to the 
principles of the grand social compact. But where are 
these principles to be found? when were they embodied, 
and by whom? by what sanctions are they to be enforced ? 
and if there be rebellions against the power of the State, 
what right is there to punish? If it should be replied, that 
all these principles are deeply seated in our moral and in- 
tellectual nature, and demand, that, for the preservation of 
good order, they should be enforced, we concede the ar- 
gument: for the very principles are embraced in it, for 
which we contend. ‘lhe wants of man, asa social and moral 
being, show the necessity for the existence and establish- 
ment of government. Hence, all the arguments ever urged 
in support of the existence of the idea or theory of a social 
compact, are proved to be fallacious; that is, to have no 
existence in fact. 

We believe that all the powers of government in which 
the greatest degree of liberty is enjoyed, are derived from 
the consent of the governed, either express or implied. This 
leads to the incorporation in government of the right of 
universal suffrage,—the giving to every man an abiding in- 
terest in the affairs of the government under which he lives, 
and which acts upon his person, his rights, his all, in the 
form of law. ‘To it, he looks for protection, and by its 
sanctions, operating through the laws, he is punished for 
the violation of the rights of others, and is, at the same time, 
protected in the enjoyment ofhisown rights. Here is a weight 
of responsibility which presses upon the government of 
every State in this Confederacy, and upon the Confederacy 
itself. 

We live under institutions which approach nearer to 
what the social compact is imagined to be, than any of 
which we have any knowledge, either from history or 
tradition. But the government, with all its sovereign States, 
must depend, for its perpetuity and existence, on the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people. No stronger safe-guard can 
exist, than knowledge. Its work is silent, it progresses 
slowly ; for the enlightening of the mind is gradual, but 
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sure and powerful. The crowned heads of Europe 
perceive, that the spirit of the age is, to move onward, and 
they have laid aside the austerity of ranks: they are edu- 
cating the mass of the people, diffusing knowledge, and 
making its blessings accessible to all. Some even do more 
than this; the children are compelled by law to go to the 
schools of learning. ‘Truly the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
is exerting an influence, and producing effects on mind, com- 
pared with which the proudest glories of the potentate sink to 
insignificance. Peruse the rest of the first volume of this 
work, and see what man _ has had to struggle through,—the 
disadvantages he has encountered, the obstacles he has sur- 
mounted, all the disheartening toils which were in his 
way, before he reached the elevation on which he now 
stands ; and the paramount necessity of educating and train- 
ing the great mass of humanity, to a proper conception of 
their rights, and their duties, will be presented with over- 
powering force. We would impress upon our renders the 
obligations imposed on all, by the responsibility under which 
they act, to contribute whatever can be done, to the enlight- 
enment of the human mind. 

Our author, in the course of his investigations, has treated 
of the civilization and improvement of the different nations 
of antiquity, in that chronological order, in which they at- 
tract the attention of the student of history, and under the 
title of each nation, states what were the principles of govern- 
ment, of progress in the arts and sciences, of the political 
and domestic relations of each, and has embodied a great 
variety of rare and interesting facts. Had he accomplished 
nothing more than this, his work would be useful to him 
who is desirous of tracing the progress of civilization ; be- 
cause the truth is incontrovertibly established by the fact, that 
man is a progressive being, and at the same time, improves 
for the better. There are, doubtless, vices which exist in con- 
tact with civilization, which are not found where barbarism 
and savage ferocity alone prevail; but, in the former, vir- 
tues exist, which have no abiding place in the latter. We 
do not, by any means, admit that these vices are the neces- 
sary result or effect of civilization; they may be a modifi- 
cation of savage vices, which prevail in grosser form, but 
are presented under a milder aspect by the influence of 
civilization. ‘Take avarice as an example. The savage, 
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under the impulse of the feeling in the civilized man, which 
would prompt him to strive to amass wealth, would commit 
crimes, at which humanity would recoil. Under the 
promptings of revenge, the savage will pursue his enemy 
over mountains, and across trackless regions, till that feelin 
is glutted by the blood of his foe. Not so with the civilised 
man: he may do his enemy an injury, but the infliction of 
that injury is not approved even in the present artificial 
state of civilized society. We must also remember, that 
many vices are exposed, because they are observed, which 
the savage does not notice at all; and that the catalogue of 
crime is swelled by the vigilance of the police, whereas 
this is not the case among savages. Due allowance is 
not made for all these circumstances; and, though many 
may speak in praise of the virtues of savage life, yet, none, 
we think, would be willing to exchange the comforts of 
civilization, for all the glories and pleasures and happiness 
enjoyed, or to be enjoyed, among rude barbarians. Each 
condition, apparently, in a state of barbarism, has its ad- 
vantages; yet, there is a yearning in man, irrepressible, and 
urging him forward to something higher than he has yet 
attained. 

If we examine into the characteristics of the civilization 
of the nations of antiquity, we discover that the traits of 
the civilization of each, depend more, perhaps, upon the 
existence and constitution of the sacerdotal order, than any 
other fact in its history. In Egypt, the seclusion of the 
priesthood from the mass of the people, the veneration in 
which they were held, and the power they exercised, all 
exerted a strong influence in moulding the features of the 
civilization of that country. The fertility of the valley of 
the Nile led to the introduction of the arts of husbandry at 
an early period in the history of the race. The very forms 
of their religious ceremonies were well adapted to impress 
upon the minds of the people the sacredness of the priest, 
and thus invested him with a strong influence over the des- 
tiny of the civilization of Egypt. Hence, the seclusion 
which characterised the people, and the little influence 
which they have directly exerted over mankind. 

The influence of Babylon and Assyria upon the civiliza- 
tion of man, has been considerable. The main feature of 
these governments was that of absolute power in the mon- 
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arch. Large armies were collected, or rather levied at his will. 
Little reliance, however, is to be placed on the extravagant 
statements of the number of their soldiers, inasmuch as 
they levied them en masse, in the provinces, in the di- 
rection of which the monarch bent his course in war. 
Hence there was little improvement, except in the de- 
structive art of conquest. 

Phenicia and Carthage were nations more commercial in 
their character, than any others of ancient times; and from 
this fact, the tendency of their institutions was to soften the 
asperities of mankind. It is scarcely possible to conjecture 
what the commerce of these countries has done for the good 
of the world. From an account given by Herodotus, it ap- 
pears that Phenician mariners, in the employment of Necho, 
king of Egypt, circumnavigated the continent of Africa. 
The remarkable fact stated, that as they sailed from the Red 
Sea for that purpose, they had the sun on their right, which 
caused Herodotus to reject the statement as fabulous, con- 
firms its truth. Several voyages were made by the Cartha- 
ginians, and important discoveries were effected. Carthage 
contended nobly for her political existence, and for the em- 
pire of the world, with her powerful rival, Rome; but she 
fell before that hardy and iron power that withstood all as- 
saults and crushed all opposition. 

Persia, in its earliar stages, was pastoral ; and her people 
were exercised i in the hardy sport of hunting. An impor- 
tant revolution was effected in this country, by the conquest 
of Cyrus the Great. ‘The Medes were brave and fond of 
war; and when Persia was subdued by them, it was be- 
cause luxury, enervating her power, had commenced its 
destructive work. But at length the stern institutions of the 
Mede yielded to the fascinating charms of Persian luxury ; 
voluptuousness seized upon the court and king; the head 
being weak, the extremities trembled with premature old 
age; the power of the priesthood vanished, and the waning 
glories of Persia were forever eclipsed by the splendor of 
Grecian civilization. 

It is to Greece, above all ancient states, to which the 
student of history turns with the most eager anxiety. Here 
the human mind received its highest culture and develop- 
ment. Various regulations were instituted to induce the 
development of those virtues of patriotism, and love of glory 
2 VOL. i.—No. 2. 
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and of country, which placed Greece upon the pinnacle of 
glory, and made her the light of the world. Her religion 
was such as to lead its votaries to wonder and adore, when 
explanation, even in the plainest matters, would have been 
sacrilege, and was also well fitted to fasten itself upon the 
human mind. For every virtue, and every vice, there 
was a deity. Jupiter reigned in the heavens and upon the 
earth, Neptune over the ocean, and Pluto in the infernal 
regions. ‘The Graces and Muses had their appropriate 
sphere and their legitimate duties. Religion was inter- 
woven with every thing,—with government, law, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts and sciences. In addition to 
this, the government of most of the Grecian States was 
deeply tinged with democracy ; and though often turbulent 
and unmanageable was that democracy, yet the powers 
of mind were exercised, and there were produced works 
in history, politics, and polite literature (we mean rhetoric), 
which still command the admiration of the world. Even 
after Greece had driven back the numerous hosts which 
Persia poured upon her shores, her states could not agree 
with one another; and Athens and Sparta engaged in the 
contest for supremacy, (despite the Amphyctionic league), 


which is the theme of the immortal history of Thucydides, 
and which terminated in humbling the power of Athens. 
The Phocian war, which afforded Philip of Macedon a pre- 
text to interfere in the affairs of Greece, consummated the 
ruin begun by the Pelopponesian struggle. We will con- 
clude our remarks on Greece, in the language of Dr. 
Taylor: 


“ But in this general ruin, every thing did not perish; the hope of 
regeneration was never wholly lost in Greece ; and though trampled 
down by the Macedonians, yet a noble effort was made by the Achwan 
league, and thus the splendid noon of the greatness of Greece, was 
followed by a still more splendid evening. Intellectual preéminence 
remained after political supremacy was destroyed ; and Greece, though 
vanquished, won the respect and obtained the homage of her con- 
querors. Thus indestructable are the triumphs of mind, thus en- 
during the glory of civilization ; 

‘ Like the vase in which roses have orice been distilled, 


You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


Believing, as we do, in the principle of progress, we have 
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only to take a cursory glance at the civilization of Rome, to 
conclude our remarks on the prominent nations of antiquity. 
Here was a power strong and subjecting all others to its 
control. Carthage, its most powerful rival, fell before the 
genius of conquest. Nation after nation acknowledged her 
sway, and kingdom after kingdom swelled the glory of her 
triumph, until the sceptre of universal dominion was 
grasped by the hands of Augustus Cesar. The governing 
principle of this noble, this kingly people, was a hardy en- 
terprize,—yeilding to no obstacles;—this was cherished and 
fostered by all her institutions ‘of government; for the 
state every thing was to be done. So great was the power 
of this people, that the name of a Roman citizen was re- 
spected, almost venerated, by all the nations of the earth. 
Though such was the influence of the people, while her in- 
stitutions of civil polity were observed, yet as soon as re- 
spect for the public good was lost, and the prominent men 
sought their own exaltation in preference to that of the pub- 
lic good, factions originated, and were organized on such 
principles as finally terminated in the subversion of the 
Roman Republic. 'The people,—tired of continual contests 
between rival leaders, who disregarded the public good, in 
their efforts to attain ascendancy, were gradually led to sub- 
mit quietly to the repose of despotism. Distracted and 
weakened, this mighty empire, the mistress of the world, 
sank beneath its own weight, and, by the conflict of the 
elements of confusion, was separated into many different 
states. These different states were organized upon a new 
principle,—an element to which the ancients (except the 
Jews) were utter strangers. 'This was the importance and 
dignity of man, as a moral being,—a new principle, which 
is propagated, in its full splendor, by the light of the world, 
christianity. In any view which can be taken of civiliza- 
tion, it is impossible to perceive, clearly, the relative con- 
dition of man, now, as compared with ancient times, unless 
the influence of christianity upon the morals and improve- 
ments of mankind, be considered. Under its humanizing 
power, the rigours of government have been softened, and 
it may now be asked, where, within the pale of christen- 
dom, can the features of oriental despotism be found? In 
the East, man was considered as being made for the glory 
and display of his rulers; now, government is regarded as 
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being established for his good, the very object of which is to 
promote the improvement of man. 

When the Roman Empire was overthrown by the bar- 
barians of the North, nothing purely intellectual could have 
withstood their ferocity and savageism, which did not 
possess an organization capable of striking the mind at 
least with the appearance of stability. Hence it is, that the 
remnants of ancient civilization, embodied and preserved 
from wreck amidst the general confusion which prevailed, 
were kept secure in that system of organization, called the 
Church. Here, again, we shall quote Dr. 'Taylor, in sup- 
port of the view advanced. He says: 


“But in the fearful storm that was coming, it was necessary that 
this principle, christianity, however strong, should be embodied in 
an institution. Viewing merely human causes and considerations, it 
is scarcely possible that any faith which had not a material existence, 
which did not manifest itself visibly, palpably and substantially, could 
have resisted the successive tides of barbarism that rolled over Europe. 
If it had not possessed a hierarchy, a government, a system of law, an 
organized existence, individual convictions would have been dispersed 
and lost; because when once scattered, there was no rallying point, 
round which they could be again assembled. The conservative func. 
tions of the christian Church, during the invasions of the barbarians, 
appear to me to have been admirably typified in a late exhibition at the 
Diorama. The picture represented a Swiss village by moonlight, with 
those silent signs of life in repose, the decaying embers of the house. 
hold fire, and the twinkle of a solitary candle in the sleeping apart. 
ment: the scene changed, an avalanche descended, and morning 
dawned over the wide dreary expanse of desolation. But the church 
steeple peered still above the snow, marking the spot where beauty 
had been, and pointing out the road to the relief of suffering humani- 
ty.” vol. 2. pp. 190—191. 


Since the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the East, 
there has been a continual struggle for the advancement 
and improvement of man. By degrees, governments as- 
sumed a regular form; the principles on which they were 
based, were drawn from the civil law. The canon law was 
a mixture of the principles of the ecclesiastical, and of the 
civil law. The consequence was, that the principles by 
which Rome had risen to her glory, became familiar to the 
inmates of the cloister, and the learning and knowledge of 
the ancients were to be found only within the sacred walls 
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of the Church. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the mariners’ compass, if not invented, was materially im- 
proved; the power of gunpowder became known and used 
in the art of war: and greatest of all, the art of printing 
was discovered, and opened to the human mind the vast 
fields of ancient lore. Light was dawning upon the world. 
In the sixteenth century, shortly after a new world had 
been discovered by the world-renowned Genoese, the Re- 
formation shed a glory on the human intellect, by asserting 
and contending for the great and abiding principle, that 
man is not accountable for his opinions to man. "This 
truth has gone out into the world, and vain will be any at- 
tempt to arrest its progress. ‘The arts that tend to the im- 
provement of man, are daily exerting an influence on his 
social condition, which shows how much can be accom- 
plished for his comfort and moral elevation. The con- 
veniences, comforts and luxuries of life are brought home 
to the door of every man, and what were deemed luxuries 
three centuries ago, are now regarded as the common 
necessaries of life. The influence of these grand principles 
of progress, does not stop here ; if it did, but little would be ac- 
complished for the melioration of the condition of our race. 
Government has felt its reforming and saving power. Man 
is now viewed, not as the tool or slave of the self-willed 
tyrant, but as a moral, intellectual being of infinite worth ; 
and the proper end of government is regarded as linked 
with his moral elevation and intellectual improvement. 'T'o 
reform the criminal, brute force is now no longer resorted 
to; but the milder and more powerful persuasives address- 
ed to his moral nature, his moral being, wield more in- 
fluence for good, and operate more in restraining the 
commission of crime, than dungeons, racks and tortures 
ever did. Instead of the punishment of the culprit being 
regarded as the proper and only effectual means of sup- 
pressing crime, education, intellectual culture, and the im- 
plantation of correct moral views, are the mighty engines 
now engaged in the work of reform. What is being 
effected in the enlightenment of the public mind, is 
operating upon the different systems of penal law, not only in 
our favored land, but in the old world. Systems of error, 
which had been established for centuries, and had grown 
hoary with age, commanding veneration and respect for 
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their years, are now undergoing the searching ordeal of the 
most severe and probing scrutiny, and, if not founded upon 
sound reason, are scattered as the chaff of the summer 
threshing floor. 'They are yielding to the progress of men- 
tal illumination. 

Man is rising to the proper dignity of his nature ; the 
powers of tyranny cannot prevent, though they may retard 
the final result. ‘Too much must not be expected by the 
sanguine ; and because others do not view the signs of the 
times as we do, either as favorable or unfavorable to the 
virtues which enoble humanity, we should not too hastily 
condemn, or too hastily adopt the views which may be 
started by the bold and enterprising enquirer. We should 
ever carry with us, into all investigations, a sound discretion 
and discriminating judgment. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this interesting sub- 
ject, upon the threshold of which we have just arrived, with 
the following eloquent extract from Guizot’s History of 
Civilization in Europe, pp. 34, 35. 

“We must, however, take care not to deliver ourselves up too fully to 
a notion of our happiness and our improved condition. It may lead us 
into two serious evils, pride and inactivity; it may give us an over- 
weening confidence in the power and success of the human mind, of its 
present attainments; and, at the same time dispose us to apathy, 
enervated by the agreeableness of our condition. I know not if this 
strikes you as it does me, but in my judgment we continually oscillate 
between an inclination to complain without sufficient cause, and to be 
too easily satisfied. We have an extreme susceptibility of mind, an 
inordinate craving, an ambition in our thoughts, in our desires, and in 
the movements of our imaginations; yet when we come to practical 
life, when trouble, when efforts are required for the attainment of our 
object, we sink into lassitude and inactivity. We are discouraged 
almost as easily as we had been excited. Let us not, however, suffer 
ourselves to be invaded by either of these views. Let us estimate 
fairly what our abilities, our knowledge, our power enable us to do 
lawfully; and let us aim at nothing that we cannot lawfully, justly, 
prudently, with a proper regard to the great principles upon which our 
social system, our civilization is based, attain. The age of barbarian 
Europe, with its brute force, its violence, its lies and deceit,—the 
habitual practice under which Europe groaned during four or five 
centuries, is passed away for ever, and has given place toa better order 
of things. We trust that the time now approaches when man’s con- 
dition shall be progressively improved by the force of reason and 
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truth, when the brute part of nature shall be crushed, that the god- 
like spirit may unfold. Inthe meantime let us be cautious that no 
vague desires, that no extravagant theories, the time for which may 
not yet be come, carry us beyond the bounds of prudence, or beget in 
us a discontent with our present state. To us much has been given, 
of us much will be required. Posterity will demand a strict account of 
our conduct ; the public, the government, all is open to discussion, to 
examination. Let us then attach ourselves firmly to the principles of 
our civilization, to justice, to the laws, to liberty ; and never forget, 
that, if we have the right to demand that all things shall be laid open 
before us, we likewise are before the world, who will examine us, and 
judge us according to our works.” 





Arr. L—1. A System of Latin Prosody and Metre, from 
the best authorities, ancient and modern, by CHarLes 
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The Traveller's Companion, for conversation, being 
a selection of such expressions as occur frequently in 
travelling, and in the different situations of life, by 
Mapame De Genuis, in six languages,—English, 
German, French, Italian, Polish and Russian, 4th 
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Corderii, Colloquiorum Centuria Selecta: in Usum 
Tironum, Editio Portsmuthiensis, Edita Carolo 
Tappan Portsmuthie, in Republica Neo-Hantonia. 
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Education,—a hacknied theme, a worn-out subject, a 
topic on which ninety-nine men, out of a hundred, utter 
more inanities than any other in the whole range of human 
knowledge,—education, a term understood by scarcely any 
man who scribbles upon it, though he may know it is de- 
rived from two Latin words, and yet not appreciate its full 
force and meaning, a word whose height, depth and breadth 
compass the basis of every earthly philosophy,—education, 
—what is it? It is the very life-blood of our bodily and 
mental existence, the pabulum of the soul, mind and body. 
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It is the tree of knowledge, from whose fruit we are fed 
frcm our birth to our death. Without it, man could not be 
what he is. From the hour that we are ushered into this 
breathing world, we cry for education, we cry to be led out 
of the shades of ignorance, we crave for knowledge, though 
we know it not, we struggle to be something, while we are 
nothing, we strive to know. Every breath of air that blows 
upon our infant limbs, educates them; every object of 
which our infantile senses become cognizant, educates those 
senses, teaches them, and the mind, thus reached, exerts a 
power over the body and itself, that it would not otherwise 
be capable of exerting. 

Education begins at the beginning. It is a blind impulse, 
in the first years of infancy, so far as the recipient of in- 
fluences is concerned ; but they, who are the immediate 
instruments of existence, direct and control that education, 
some with judgment, some with error of judgment, and 
some,—by far the greater part of our parents,—by merely 
taking care that no personal harm is done to their children, 
and leaving the rest to the dictates of nature, and the in- 
fluence of surrounding example. 

It is education, in our humble opinion, which constitutes 
the very great difference between children of different 
families ; nay, even of the same family. We take it, that 
all children are born with equal powers of mind, but that 
the influences of education immediately destroy that equality 
of mental powers, because, there are no two influences of 
education alike. The mother of a first son, or first daughter, 
will educate that child differently from her second son or 
daughter. External influences, over which the parent has 
no control, will cause, too, a great difference in the mental 
calibre of the first, second or third child. There is no 
parent who will assert, that his or her feelings for each suc- 
cessive child, were precisely the same. The education of 
children depends, largely, upon the state of feelings of the 
parent, and upon outward circumstances ; and hence, some 
of the powerful causes which produce what is commonly 
styled differences of intellect between the progeny of the 
same family. If this position be true, as we have no doubt 
it is, it is no wonder that no two children, of different 
families, are alike in mental or physical qualities. 

Education is, too often, limited in its signification, to book 
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learning. This is one reason why so much difference of 
opinion | prevails about systems of education. 

The most important part of a child’s education consists in 
the bringing of him up, as we commonly say, from infancy 
to the time when we put books in his hands, or begin to 
teach him his alphabet. It is that portion of his education 
which forms, in a great measure, the basis of his character. 
The temper and disposition of the mother and father, their 
position in life, the pursuits of the father, the climate in 
which the child is born, the proximity to, or distance from, 
neighboring children, the prospects and future hopes of the 
parents, their religion, morals and politics, the form of 
government under which they live, the description of pre- 
judices prevailing,—all these are powerful elements in every 
child’s education. They are the influences which bend the 
tender twig. ‘They are the considerations which induced 
the sage of Israel to say: “ Bring up a child in the way he 
should go, and he will not depart from it.” 

O, nursery education,—powerful instrument for good or 
evil—_who can estimate thy influences, who can tell the 
destinies which thou has chalked out for the helpless mor- 
tals whose fate is in thy hands; who can describe thy 
tyranny over the weak and trembling and pliant nerves and 
muscles of the little ones of thy dominion ? None,—no not 
one. Thou art the creator of human worlds. 'The clay is 
placed in thy hands, and is moulded to suit thy fancies and 
caprices. 

We intend not to drag you, kind reader, through all the 
mazes of a nursery education, through all the labyrinths of 
the education of children, from the day they are born to that 
in which a book is first placed in their hands. Our object, so 
far, has been to correct a common error as to the meaning 
of the term, education; to show you that it has a more 
extensive signification ; that it is the great lever of the pro- 
gress of the social system; that its power and influences 
begin with our birth, and end only with our life ; that it is 
the philosophy of philosophies, because all human know- 
edge, all human art, all human achievements, depend upon 

that the world is nothing without it ; that the human 

el is but as potter’s clay in its creative hands. At 

another time, we may return to this important branch of 
3 VOL. I—NO 2. 
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our subject,—the aducation of children up to the time when 
we begin to teach them the knowledge that is to be gained 
from books, with a view to show how generally false is the 
system which now prevails in that respect. It is a glorious 
theme, and one which we shall not neglect, when an oppor- 
tunity offers. 

The child, when it is required to learn its alphabet, has 
been taught to speak its maternal tongue. It has acquired 
the habit of speech, and its wants dictate the words which 
are sought for by its infantile mind. It has made an im- 
mense stride in the field of human knowledge. How, we 
ask, was this point achieved? By teaching the child the 
art of analyzing things; of analyzing words? No. By 
teaching the child to imitate sounds, and to connect them 
with visible and tangible objects; by showing the child 
how to make the transition from things to abstractions,— 
a very slow and difficult process, confined in the beginning 
to very simple truths and reflections. This process of edu- 
cating a child in its maternal language, is forced upon the 
parent by necessity, and the object is gained in the shortest 
possible time ; but, strange to say, the moment that book 
knowledge is to be imparted to the child, this simple and 
plain and philosophical system is departed from, and the 
young and tender mind is required to analyze every ob- 
ject, every thing presented to it, with the rigor of a school- 
man, with the severity of a Thomas Aquinas. If the 
child were required to confine itself to the analysis of its 
mother tongue, for the first three or four years after it ac- 
quired its A B C, the labor, though severe, would not be 
entirely lost, because the subject to be analyzed would, at 
least, be familiar to the youthful mind, because it would 
have something to work upon. But we cannot restrain our 
indignation at the follies of parents, who permit their 
children to be tortured by ignorant and _ self-conceited 
tutors, who force them to the study of a dead language, 
through the painful process of analysis, at so early an age. 
It is wicked to subject the tender mind to such a torture, 
to such violence, so to outrage all the laws of nature in 
these things, to throw away the valuable time of youth- 
hood in such a mad pursuit. Were the teachers of the 
noble, high-sounding tongue of old Rome, capable of speak- 
ing it, capable of digging it up from the grave, of disrobing it 
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of its shroud, of dressing it in the garb of every-day parlance, 
and giving the skeleton life, health and a flow of spirits, the 
crime of condemning youth to so horrible a task as ac- 
quiring, in the heyday of boyhood, a dead language, would 
not be so unpardonable, though it would be bad enough ; 
but, to place a child in the hands of a tutor, whose know- 
ledge of the Latin language only serves to make him vain, 
and to display, on all occasions, his ignorance, whose tongue 
cannot lisp even an accent of the dialect in which Cicero 
declaimed and Horace poetized, is crime heaped upon 
crime. It is crushing the youthful intellect. It is confining 
the growing plant in a dark dungeon, and expecting it to 
mature, and yield a rich harvest ! 

At the breaking up of the night that hung for so many 
centuries over the middle ages, and the dawn of day in the 
hitherto dark horizon, the languages of Europe were in a 
mixed and confused state. They were, generally, imper- 
fect and unfit for the expression of thought. They were 
the mere vehicles of ordinary intercourse between people 
of the same country, and, save in one or two instances, 
there was no spoken tongue adequate to the burden of con- 
veying men’s opinions upon the newly born science and 
letters of that period. 

The Latin language had been disinterred from the graves 
of the monasteries, about the era of the art of printing, and 
editions of the choice works that had been saved from the 
wreck of things in the dark ages, were among the first 
specimens of the art preservative of all arts. It was soon 

found that the Latin language was a common language to 
’ the learned of all Europe. Its general diffusion among the 
savans of that day, led to its adoption, as a means of in- 
tercommunication, and hence the necessity of teaching it 
early in life,so as to enable the recipient to write and speak 
it fluently. All the aids, which could be brought to insure 
success in effecting the object, were secured. Boys were 
not taught, as now, the elements of the Latin language, by 
men who could scarcely read it fluently, but they were in- 
doctrinated into it by teachers who spoke and wrote it 
with all the ease of their mother tongue. The Latin 
writings of a Milton show us how much labor and 
pains were taken to diffuse a correct knowledge of this 
language, and, indeed, the works of all the great men of 
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that day, are a testimony of the care and success with 
which it was taught. 

The object to be gained, in those dark times, was worth 
the labor, but though the necessity of attaining the Latin 
language exists no more, the custom is still retained in the 
schools. The prejudices and vanity of learned men, and 
their tendency to isolation from the rest of the every-day 
world, have kept up the old system, when all its benefits are 
gone. 

Some few men, in the present century, have argued 
against the evils of confining a child for half a dozen years 
to the study of Latin, and taken ground against the system, 
but they have not been heard. Their arguments have been 
met by the assertion, that, as the Latin is the main source of 
the English tongue, andthe mother of the Spanish, Italian 
and French languages, it is necessary to acquire it in order 
to understand English well, and to attain facilities in learn- 
ing the three continental tongues of which it is the parent. 

Learned men appear to be satisfied with this argument, 
and thousands upon thousands of boys continue to be im- 
mured in schools and colleges, poring over the dry pages of 
a Latin book, and wasting their precious youth in trying to 
get a smattering of a tongue of no earthly utility to them. 

Nothing appears to us so false as the position, that it is 
necessary to learn Latin before touching English, German, 
Italian and French, Spanish or Portuguese. We spent the 
years of our youth in studying Latin, until we could speak 
it with tolerable fluency, (though of no use to us, now, 
whatever,) and, master of the intricacies of a dead tongue, 
our spirits gone, and careless of the future, we were put to 
the study of French and Italian. It is true, we soon learn- 
ed to read these languages, but, before we acquired the art 
of speaking and writing them fluently, necessity drove us 
from the field of study into the high-road of life, along 
which we were hurried with haste in the pursuit of a live- 
lihood. Had one tenth of the money expended in making 
us learn Latin, been paid for teachers of the modern lan- 
guages, we are sure that we could have spoken and writ- 
ten the latter with ease, at an early age, and then the re- 
pulses of fortune would have found us with the knowledge 
of living tongues upon our lips, and we should have had no 
occasion to complain of our ill luck. 

But, the advantages of knowing Latin are, in our opinion, 
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decidedly overrated, for we found ourselves compelled to 
work quite as hard in committing the French and Italian 
verbs to memory, as we did those of the Latin. The youth- 
ful mind does not perceive the analogies between one 
language and another, with such clearness as to aid it in its 
labors. ‘That is an after task. 

We had learned that “ Salve, Domine,” was the ex- 
pression by which the salutation of “ Good morning, Sir,” 
was to be made in Latin. But that knowledge was of no 
avail to us when we came to learn that, “ Monsieur, je vous 
soukaite le bon jour,” in French, meant the same thing; or 
that, in Italian, “Ben levato,” had the same signification ; or 
that, “ Guten morgen, mein Herr,” was “ good morning, 
Sir,” in the German; or that “Dzien dobry W. M. Panu 2” 
was “good morning,” in Polish, and so on in other modern 
languages. The being able to read Horace with facility, 
after years of sad toil, did not aid us in speaking and 
writing the French, or Italian, or. Spanish, or German 
languages. Nor did it assist us in reading the standard 
authors in those tongues, in such a measure, as to justify the 
labor spent in studying Latin. 

To speak a language, the forms and expressions of speech 
must be acquired from actual mingling with its speakers, 
in the same way that the child learns its mother tongue, 
that is, by drinking in the sounds conveying modes of 
speech, without any regard to analysis. It is in this way, 
that the mind becomes so imbued with the expressions of a 
language, that it learns to think in those expressions. Such 
we deem to be the invariable process of acquiring a lan- 
guage, to be spoken and written. Any other mode con- 
stantly subjects the speaker to the aw ‘-kward dilemma of 
thinking in his mother tongue, and translating his thoughts 
into the garb which he pretends to speak. Speaking and 
writing a language with ease and power, necessarily pre- 
suppose thinking 1 in that language. 

But, urge the sticklers for the Latin tongue, the English 
language i is made up of so many words that are derived 
from the Latin, that it is necessary to study the latter first, 
to get a thorough knowledge of the former. Admit this to 
be true, and the English student will be compelled to study 
all the languages from which the English is derived, before 
he is capable of mastering that beautiful and powerful 
form of speech! 
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What is it to the English scholar, that boy is said to be 
derived from the Greek vocative, pai, that begin may come 
from the German beginnen, that way may be a corruption 
of the Latin via, that from plaisir, French, pleasure may 
flow, and so on to the end of the chapter of derivations, 
fancied and real? If it is of absolute use for a man to un- 
derstand the Latin language, how came it, that, when a boy, 
he co ild learn to express his thoughts without that know- 
ledge? So far from the knowledge of other languages 
being an advantage to a speaker and writer of the English 
language, we are confident in the opinion, that it is a disad- 
vantage to him. Purity of style among English writers is a 
rarity “now-a-day s, not only in this country but in Great 
Britain, and we believe that no obstacle in the way of at- 
taining it, is so powerful as an acquaintance with foreign 
tongues. There is a poetess now in the State of Kentucky,* 
who knows nothing of any language but her own, nor has 
she read to any extent the modern and old English poets, 
and her style is remarkable for its purity. She uses none 
but the plainest English words, and this circumstance gives 
a richness and freshness to her compositions, that constitute 
their principal charm. 

We would not be supposed as going for limiting our 
studies to the acquisition of the English alone, but we do 
say, that, where there is not time nor means to acquire the 
art of speaking and writing any of the other modern 
tongues, it would be better for the cause of American liter- 
ature, and for the interest of the student, to confine himself 
to the study of his maternal language. We can never get 
a national literature without the adoption of this system of 
education. Our own tongue first, then the modern’ tongues, 
and if there be time, then the dead languages ; this should 
be the motto of every father, of every man in the com- 
munity. 

A knowledge of the Italian language, would enable a 
student to acquire the Latin in almost as many weeks as 
years are now taken to learn even to hobble over the 
Georgics of Virgil, and the reason is plain ;—the Italian is 
modern Latin, and could be acquired in a very brief space 
of time by means of living teachers, and the transition 


«Mrs. Welby, who writes for the Louisville Journal over the signature of 
* Amelia.” 
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thence to the Latin would be delightful and easy, for there 
is no other object, in these days, in knowing Latin, except 
to be able to read the standard authors. 

There isan idle argument in vogue about the immense value 
of grammatical knowledge, which, they say, cannot be ac- 
quired from any other source so satisfactorily as from the 
rudiments of the Latin language. Certainly, the gram- 
matical construction of the Latin tongue is as perfect and 
as beautiful a structure of the philosophy of speech as 
exists, but, of what avail is a knowledge of it, we would 
ask, to the English student, whose language is based upon 
different principles?’ None in the world. You may be 
able to repeat the Latin Grammar, verbatim, and yet not 
be capable of constructing a grammatical sentence in 
English, a common case with hundreds of young men who 
leave college with the title of A.M. atiached to their 
names. The genius of language is sui generis, and there 
isno way to master that langue ge, but by a study of its 
own elements, principles, structure and spirit. 

The education of children, from the time that their atten- 
tion is directed to book learning, we deem, in nearly every 
instance, to be vitally defective. It is a system unworthy 
of the enlightened age in which -we live. It should be 
swept away by the spirit of reformation that is abroad, 
and a new, philosophical system adopted in its place, for 
the relief of the youth of the land from the thraldom which 
now weighs heavily upon their irrepressible energies. 

Instead of burdening their excitable and tender brains 
with the task of learning strange people’s modes of thought, 
the object should be, (we speak now of education in lan- 
guages alone,) to go on and perfect the dear creatures in the 
knowledge of their maternal tongue. They should be 
taught to speak correctly by habit. Vicious modes of ex- 
pression should be corrected by those to whose care they 
are given, and mal-pronunciation by all means arrested. 
Hence, the necessity of employing no man for a teacher of 
the English language, who cannot pronounce according to 
the highest canons of the lexicographers, and who is not a 
thorough scholar. 

The common process of teaching reading is wrong. The 
letters of the alphabet are first taught, and the boy is in- 
structed to combine them into words. Were words so 
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made? Certainly not. Words were made before letters, 
and letters came last. What then? Teach children to 
read by the eye, and then show them how to separate 
them into letters. A brief experience in this system, some 
years ago, satisfied us that in every case, reading can be 
taught to a child in one tenth the time now occupied, and 
all the difficulties about erroneous orthography, entirely 
overcome. 

A general course of reading should always precede the 
analysis of language, and hence, we consider it lost time to 
attempt to teach grammar until the youth has reached the 
age of twelve years, until he has been carried through a 
judicious course of study, with a sole view to the under- 
standing of the subject matter treated of, without any 
reference to the construction of the language used. 

The laws of grammatical analysis entered upon at the 
age of twelve years would soon be mastered, for we should 
confine the youth to the study of his own language, in every 
instance. A liberal course of reading, strictly adhered to, 
accompanied by exercises in constructing sentences, must 
necessarily follow the study of the grammar, and by the 
time that the student reaches the age of fifteen years, 
under such a system, he would be a better writer of the 
English tongue then nine tenths of all the degree masters 
in the country at the age of twenty-one. 

After this, we would give the child a French teacher, 
and French society, if it could be had. At all events, we 
would have the French language taught him by actual 
practice and reading, without a particle of reference to 
rules of construction, laws of pronunciation, &c. These 
latter points would follow as in the case of the English. 

If there were time and means, we would have Italian, 
Spanish, German, Portuguese, &c. follow in such succession 
as might be deemed advisable, teaching them in the same 
manner as pointed out by nature in acquiring the maternal 
tongue. 

The youth at the age of twenty, if well taught, would, 
under this system, be able to speak some four or five mo- 
dern languages, and, being provided with so many arms, 
he could attack the Latin and Greek languages, if he saw 
fit, and master them, so as to read them, in a very brief 
time, 
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This is an utilitarian age, and a happy thing it is for 
the human family. Since the proclamation of the sacred 
truth, that, “ all men are created equal,” the effort of every 
true friend of equality and liberty has been, to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number ; to help his neighbor, 
while he is the way. The time has gone, therefore, when 
splendid honors, that avail nothing in benefiting society, 
are respected. ‘To know the Latin and Greek languages is 
no longer a great merit. This go-ahead age cares not for 
such useless trumpery as a knowledge of the classics has 
been styled by a well-known strong-minded democrat ; but 
to be able to speak and write the ever glorious English 
tongue with facility, elegance, ease and power, to speak and 
write the languages of those polite and civilized nations 
with whom we trade, are of that high value to society, that 
the possessor of such attainments is regarded, and justly 
too, as a citizen deserving the utmost honor that can be 
awarded to him. And it is right that it should be so. 

The greatest evil under which our public speakers labor, 
is diffuseness of style and matter. What is the cause of 
this lamentable defect? It is plain. It arises from igno- 
rance of the true principles of the English language, of its 
great power of concentrating thought. Our prominent 
men have been educated in a false school. Latin and Greek 
have constituted their studies in the province of language, 
and they neither know them nor their own tongue. No 
midnight lamp has been trimmed in the study of the English 
classics, but their wandering brains have burned for years 
with vexation, because they could not find the meaning of 
some perplexing Latin phrases, or the true way of scan- 
ning some imperfect pentameter. Our copious, rich, ex- 
pressive and soul-moving tongue must be made a principal 
study in our schools and colleges, to combine their thoughts, 
and express them in the briefest time and space. They 
may study Cicero and Demosthenes till doomsday,—they 
will not get the art they want. But let them take for their 
models, English and American speakers who could com- 
press a page of modern distended thought into one sentence 
or two, and all will be well. 

The titles of the works at the head of this article are 
already well known. Dr. Anthon has done much to aid in 
the rapid and easy attainment of Latinity by our youth, 
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and he deserves the warmest thanks of all good men; but 
we do not like the system which calls for the simplification 
of Latin books for the youth of the country. We do not 
want to see their valuable time thrown away in the study 
of Latin. We would see the colleges reverse the present 
mode of education in language, and then Dr. Anthon could 
be saved all the labor of reducing the classics to the stand- 
ard of children’s comprehension, of peter parleying (so to 
speak) the works of the Romans. Young men of twenty 
and upwards would not need such aids, but ina few months, 
either with a good speaker of Latin, or by themselves, could 
master enough of the language to read it, and there the 
matter would end; and the chances are, in that event, that 
in nine cases out of ten, the Roman authors would be much 
more appreciated and better understood than they are now. 
All our pleasure in reading the Greek and Latin writers 
came after we had passed the threshold of the school, and 
went through them voluntarily. 

“The Traveller’s Companion,” by Madame de Genlis, is 
an old, but standard book. It is invaluable to the student of 
modern languages. 

“The Conversations of Corderius,” a familiar hand-book 
toevery student of Latin, proves how different was the ob- 
ject for studying Latin in former days, from what it is now. 
Who is capable of speaking it? One in ten thousand, and 
he can find no one whose sympathies will break out in the 
ore rotundo dialect of the ancient Italians, unless by a mi- 
racle. Where is the student, in these times, who can recite 
a single colloquy of Corderius; and yet it forms a body 
of colloquial latinity of immense value, necessary to be 
known by every proficient? Alas! the use of Latin, for 
good and holy purposes, is gone. It is now only an engine 
of oppression, to tyrannize over the youthful mind, and 
keep in subjection its noble, aspiring energies. 

In conclusion,—we regard education as an ever active 
agent, having to do with the body and mind of man, from 
his birth to his death,—we look upon all children as_ being 
born with equal powers of mind,* but that education causes 


* We cannot concur with our Correspondent in his views of the natural equality 
of all men. No two mencan be found who have not differed from each other, 
more or less widely, in every point of their progress, from the cradle to the grave- 
Inequality, variety, gradation, are the immutable laws every where impressed 
by the Creator upon the works of his hands—£ds. So. Quarterly Kev. 
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an immediate difference by its unequal action; we consider 
that the whole system of book education, so far as the ac- 
quirement of languages is concerned, is vitally false; we 
have proposed a change in that system; and we now take 
leave of the subject, for the present, in the hope, that at some 
future day, we may be permitted to commune with you 
again, good reader, upon this important subject. It is one 
which comes home to us all. We are, ourselves, the sub- 
jects of education, men as we are: we are constantly im- 
proving in body and mind. It is not book-learning alone 
that constitutes our improvement. We mingle with 
our fellow creatures every day, every hour, and we 
learn something new, something to make us better or worse. 
All this is education. We impart instruction to our fel- 
lows unconsciously, as they do to us, and in the constant in- 
terchange of thought, the continual round of association, 
we form new and changing schools for the dissemination 
of knowledge, each doing good, or bad, in his sphere. But 
let us turn from the consideration of ourselves, to the 
dear pledges of affection that surround us on every side. 
What is our bounden duty to them? To bring them up 
in the way they should go. Do we perform that duty ? 
Let our consciences answer. Awful is the responsibility 
that rests upon the head of a father and a mother, in the 
education of their children. Important as the example and 
duty of a father is, greater is the care of amother. From 
woman is the character of a nation formed,—said some 
great man of the last century. How true! From the 
travail of birth to the benches of the school, is the child in 
the lap of the mother. Her plastic hand moulds him, forms 
him, finishes him, and, when he goes forth into the little 
world of his school-fellows, he bears the impress of his 
mother’s signet upon his character. A few short years 
serve to test the truth of that character, and a thousand 
blessings will descend upon the head of that woman whose 
child does her honor, for thereby he seals the good deeds 
of his mother to him, when helpless, and his name will 
never perish from the face of the earth! 
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Arr. IIl.—Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their Courts, now 
Jirst published, from Official Records, and other authen- 
tic documents, per ge as well as — By Aenes 
Srrickianp. Vols, i. ii. iii Lea & Blanchard. Phi- 
ladelphia. 


When we consider what has been accomplished in his- 
toric research within the last fifty years, we are, indeed, 
lost in wonder and admiration. Not content with being 
the mere narrator of facts, interesting, perhaps, but too 
often criminal; nor keeping the deeds of a few prominent 
characters before us, but losing sight of all else, the historian 
of the present day enters into the philosophy of history, ren- 
ders it a picture of the times recorded, and that great moral 
teacher, which, in the hands of a philanthropist and philo- 
sopher it is calculated to be,—thus assuming for it the highest 
station in the rank of literature. 

The first few centuries, embracing that portion of time 
emphatically termed the commencement of modern history, 
are so shrouded in the mist of obscurity, that our 
imaginations can scarcely invest them with reality. We 
are like those standing on some alpine height, the sunlight 
playing around them, and tinting with gorgeous hues the 
mountain summit, whilst the distant valley is shrouded in 
darkness, and a few only of the prominent objects are dim- 
ly revealed. So, in the light even of recent times, gleamed, 
vague and indistinct, our knowledge of the first ten centuries 
of the christian era. Now, however, a few master minds, 
bringing to the task learning, and that deep zeal and enthusi- 
asm which no difficulties can repress, no labor, however ar- 
duous, can weary, have voluntarily relinquished the fascina- 
tions of society, to make us acquainted with a buried and 
almost forgotten world. The past reappears with graphic 
fidelity, the picture stands forth with life-like reality. We be- 
hold the extraordinary characters of an obscure era, in the 
physical and mental power which distinguished them, and 
which strangely blend with those fitful gusts of passion, those 
startling and impulsive crimes which characterize the ear- 
lier ages, and which, whilst our souls shrink from them 
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with horror, stil] have that fascination for the mind, which 
power always gives. 

We have, in our minds, little doubt that it was the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, that, by their picturesque and vivid 
delineations of the historic characters and manners of the 
feudal ages, greatly contributed to awaken the taste for an- 
tiquarian research, and led to the publication of so many 
interesting historical works. The researches of Thierry, 
Michelet, Capefigue and Guizot, in France, made the public 
aware of the rich treasures contained in the unpublished 
manuscripts, records, and national documents, in which 
the public libraries of France so abound. In England 
the spirit of antiquarian research has not been less active, 
and has led to equally interesting results. _ When we be- 
hold such a work as ‘ the Lives of the Queens of England, 
the production of a female writer, we have, indeed, reason to 
be proud, and we render the talented authoress our thanks 
and the homage of our admiration. 

In the work before us, the fair author has, with admir- 
able skill, avoided dwelling on those points of general his- 
tory, with which most of our readers must be well ac- 
quainted, whilst every fact, which can tend to characterize 
or individualize the particular portrait, is skillfully intro- 
duced, and so clearly narrated, as to give us at once not only 
the history and character of the Queen, but a graphic pic- 
ture of the manners and spirit of the times. Thus we are 
enabled to trace the progress of civilization, of social order 
and political freedom. As it should be, in reading every 
well written historical work,—in perusing the history of an 
individual, we are, at the same time, studying the history of 
the human race. 

The first era, that of barbarism, is always characterized 
by physical strength. Great size and bodily power, were 
the attributes prized in the chieftain, and ensured his in- 
fluence over his subjects or retainers. Homer makes the 
rock thrown by Ajax ten times the size of that thrown by 
any meaner hand. No one could bend the bow of Ulysses ; 
and Achilles, Hector and neas, were all distinguished for 
their size and strength. As civilization advances, we see a 
gradual development of mental energy, which, directing 
this great physical power to bold and venturous enterprises, 
produces an era of conquest. This was the period in As- 
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syria, when Semiramis overran India,—in Macedon, when 
Philip and Alexander subdued Greece and Asia; and in 
Rome, from its foundation till the Roman Empire extended 
from Ultimé Thule to the Euphrates. But an age of high 
refinement has rarely been an age of arms and conquest. 
After the irruption of the northern barbarians had sub- 
merged the learning, the arts, the refinement of the ancients, 
we again trace the same progress of civilization. First, the 
age of physical force; secondly, when some portion of 
mental power directed this physical force in the path of 
conquest; then, we behold a few bold and adventurous 
spirits set forth to conquer kingdoms, bound together by no 
tie, but a sympathetic love of danger, interest, and a desire 
to gain fame and wealth, and, perhaps, dominion, by the 
sword. And the talent and wisdom displayed by many of 
these chiefs, in legislating for the kingdoms they won, excite 
our surprise and admiration. The French Charlemagne, 
the Norman Rollo, the Anglo-Saxon princes, Egbert, Al- 
fred, Athelstan, Edgar, Edward, and the Norman William 
the Conqueror, displayed a power of mind, and grasp of in- 
tellect, which make them stand out in strong relief, when 
contrasted with the mere physical force of their ferocious 
retainers. 

The progress of civilization produced a more extended 
cultivation of the mental powers. The iron-framed war 
riors of the north, in quest of occupation and adventure, 
often sojourned in the courts of southern princes, where 
music, love and song triumphed, even over a passion for 
arms. Then rose the age of chivalry—bearing to the 
history of mankind, since the christian era, the same re- 
lation, that the heroic ages did to the history of the world, 
anterior to that event. 

Arms was the only honorable employment. Every land- 
ed proprietor was a chief, whilst the serfs, who tilled the 
land, were compelled to do him service in the field. 
The tie that linked the serf and his chieftain was one of 
mutual interest: the laws of property were too little re- 
garded to enable the husbandman to till his land in security, 
and reap the reward of his labor; the protection of his 
chieftain secured him these advantages, and was repaid by 
fidelity to his interests, and by military service. It was by 
arms that every younger brother sought to open a path to 
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fame, to gain the favor of his prince, and augment his for- 
tune. Such spirits flocked in crowds to the standard of 
every chief about to undertake any warlike enterprize, 
filled the ranks of the army of William the Conqueror in 
his descent upon England, and, in the next century 
found, in Asia, a theatre for their military ardour, and for 
many a grave. 

In reading the history of the Provengal Queens, we are 
enabled to elucidate much that appeared anomalous in the 
history of chivalry; we can account for the mixture of 
barbarism and refinement, of deadly revenge and knightly 
courtesy. The hardy and fierce warriors of the north, 
tamed to softness under the influence of southern skies, 
and to a something of refinement from the all-powerful in- 
fluence of woman, where her mind was then most highly 
cultivated, and she, in some degree, held her legitimate 
station in society, exhibited those alternate traits of bar- 
barity and generosity, courtesy and ferocious cruelty, 
which seize upon the imagination, and make us dwell with 
deep interest upon so stirring a picture. 

Poetry and romance have thrown their spells around the 
names of Paladin and Troubadour; we gaze with wonder 
and admiration upon those coats of armour, which appear 
to us, now, as made to encase a race of giants, and in which 
they performed almost incredible feats of strength and va- 
lour. The late publication of some of the lays of the Pro- 
vencal poets have made us acquainted with the poetry of 
the Paladins and Troubadours. But though history has 
sketched the portraits of Coeur-de-Lion, the Bayards, the 
Montmorencis, the Birons, and the Sidneys, it is but in out- 
line, and we must draw upon our imaginations to fill up the 
picture. 

In tracing the history of society, and the progress of ci- 
vilization, writers have generally bestowed but very little 
and cursory notice upon one half of the human race,—that 
portion, too, which is allowed to give a tone to manners, 
and stamp the degree of refinement upon an age. 

Several distinguished female writers have, however, with- 
in these last few years, directed their talents to the elucida- 
tion of the character and endowments of women. But well 
and judiciously written biography, by showing us the lights 
and shades of the female character, will do more towards 
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eliciting truth, and securing her legitimate influence in 
society, than a thousand essays, or a hundred physiological 
treatises. 

Entertaining these sentiments, it was with no ordinary 
pleasure that we hailed the appearance of the present work, 
which is, as it should be, the production of a lady. None buta 
woman’s pencil could give the requisite delicacy and truth 
to the picture ; none but one proud of her sex, and jealous 
of its honor, could have brought out and delineated those 
delicate shades of character, which mark the individuality 
ofeach. In reading the lives of the different Queens, we 
feel that each character is a portrait, as distinctly marked 
out as if we beheld the different features on the canvas, 
It is not the distinction made by blue eyes or black, dark 
hair or golden locks ; it is the distinction of individual mind 
and character, still further impressed by the influence of 
climate. 

As far as these volumes extend, the author has formed a 
work, which, some future Mrs. Jamieson may take as a text 
book for a new series of characteristics. Whilst with true 
delicacy and womanly pride, she dwells upon the beauties 
of character, she never glosses over, nor seeks to palliate, 
folly or vice. She enters into no fanciful and absurd theo- 
ries respecting woman’s rights or wrongs, but she shows 
that, to perform with judgment, humility and tenderness her 
arduous duties; with firmness and dignity to support the 
ills of life, should be her aim and glory, so as to be, indeed, 
man’s guide to heaven, his fairer and better part. 

Could we express any thing but gratitude for what Miss 
Strickland has already accomplished, we should regret that 
she has not entered into a more extended notice of the 
Saxon Queens of England. And we venture a hope that 
some female pen may be devoted to making us better ac- 
quainted with the Queens of England anterior to the Con- 
quest ; amongst them, as Miss Strickland has elegantly 
remarked, “ we hail the nursing mothers of the christian 
faith in this Island, who firmly established the good work 
begun by the British lady Claudia and the empress Hel- 
ena.” 

Of Boadicea, the warrior Queen of Iceni, so celebrated 
for her heroic defence of her kingdom against the Romans, 
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Miss Strickland quotes the following picturesque descrip- 
tion: 


* After she had dismounted from her chariot, in which she had been 
driving from rank to rank to encourage her troops, atttended by her 
daughters and her numerous army, she proceeded to a throne of marshy 
turfs, apparalled after the fashion of the Romans, in a loose gown of 
changeable colors, under which she wore a kirtle very thickly plaited, 
the tresses of her yellow hair hanging to the skirts of her dress. About 
her neck she wore a chain of gold, and bore a light spear in her hand, 
being of person tall, and of a comely, cheerful, and modest countenance ; 
and so awhile she stood, pausing to survey her army, and being regard- 
ed with reverential silence, she addressed to them the impassioned and 
eloquent speech which has been preserved in Tacitus.” Introd. xxiii. 


The establishment of trial by jury and the common 
law, has generally been attributed to Alfred the Great, but 
Miss Strickland, on the authority of Holingshed, gives it 
a much earlier date, and we think with every probability 
of being correct, when we consider that trial by jury was 
established in Scandinavia many years before the reign 
of Alfred, and is very likely, therefore, to have been in- 
troduced into Britain by some of the earliest Saxon con- 
querors, Who, having won their dominion by the sword, 
were obliged to establish some degree of law and order, 
before they could enjoy the fruits of their conquest. 

Our author says, “there is every reason to suppose that 
the majestic code of laws, called the common law of Eng- 
land, usually attributed to Alfred, were by him derived 
from the laws first established by a British queen.” “ Mar- 
tia,” says Holingshed, “ surnamed Proba, or the Just, was 
the widow of “Gutiline, king of the Britons, and was 
left protectress of the realm * during the minority of her 
son. Perceiving much in the conduct of her subjects 
which needed reformation, she devised sundry wholesome 
laws, which the Britons, after her death, named the Mar- 
tian statutes. Alfred caused the laws of this excellently 
learned princess, whom all commend for her knowledge 
of the Greek tongue, to be established in the realm.” 
These laws, embraci ing trial by jury, and the just descent 
of property, were afterwards collated and still further 
improved by Edward the Confessor, and were as perti- 
naciously demanded from the successors of William the 
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Conqueror, by the Anglo Normans, as by their Anglo- 
Saxon subjects. 

Sir Walter Scott, and many other antiquarians have 
supported the opinion, that England was benefited by the 
Norman conquest, in as far as the Normans, being the 
most refined of the two people, promoted civilization and 
the arts. We, on the contrary, are of opinion, that, in 
these points, the Saxons were in advance of the Nor- 
mans. The Saxon princes were all great encouragers of 
learning and the arts. To them England is indebted for 
the founding the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
and Alfred expressly stated, that he endowed Oxford, to 
restore the taste for learning which had been driven out 
of the kingdom by the war with the Danes. During the 
reigns of these Saxon princes, several Italians, distin- 
guished for their learning and piety, were appointed by 
the Pope to the different sees in England, where they 
collected libraries, and founded schools. Charlemagne 
could neither write nor read, whilst many of the Saxon 
princes were accomplished scholars. Alcuinus, the pre- 
ceptor of Charlemagne in rhetoric and philosophy, was 
an Englishman. It was by his influence, that the Em- 
peror gave encouragement to learning and the arts, and 
by his advice, that he founded the University of Paris. 
But having founded a University, the great difficulty, in 
those days, was, to obtain books to form a library. And, 
to accomplish this, Aleuinus was commissioned by the 
emperor to proceed to England, to employ persons to 
transcribe books contained in the n merous libraries in 
that kingdom. 

The Danes were bands of piratical marauders. They 
marked their progress by burnings, destruction and pillage. 
They destroyed the churches, schools, and public edifices, 
raised by the Saxons. They were, as a race, far inferior 
to the Saxons in mental power, taste and civilization: 
and it was these Danes who, under Rollo, had established 
themselves in Normandy. 

War! horrid war! that greatest enemy of social hap- 
piness, of civilization, of refinement, of the peaceful arts 
and learning, of charity, and of the religion of Christ,— 
war! which had desolated England for so many years, 
must have caused it to retrograde in the arts of peaceful 
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life. Peace encouraged their revival. They were en- 
couraged by the enlightened and refined Provengal Queens, 
and the learned men who followed them to the English 
court. 

The first queen, in Miss Strickland’s series, is Matilda 
of Flanders, the wife of William the Conqueror, of whom 
she says: 

“ Matilda was born about the year 1031, and was very carefully edu- 
cated. She was possessed of fine natural talents, and was no less 
celebrated for her learning than for her great beauty.” 

“Among her other acquirements, Matilda was particularly famed 
for her skill in ornamental needle-work, which, in that age, was con- 
sidered one of the most important and desirable accomplishments which 
princesses and ladies of high rank could possess. We are told, by a 
worthy chronicler, that the proficiency of the four sisters of king Athel- 
stane, in spinning, weaving, and embroidery, procured these royal spin- 
sters the addresses of the greatest princes of Europe. 

“The fame of this excellent stitchery is, however, all the memorial 
that remains of the industry of Matilda’s Saxon cousins; but her own 
great work, the Bayeux tapestry, is still in existence, and is, beyond all 
competition, the most wonderful achievement in the gentle craft of 
needle-work that ever was executed by fair and royal hands. 

“The Ear] of Flanders, Matilda’s father, was a rich, powerful, and 
politic prince, equally skilled in the arts of war and of peace. It was 
to him that the town of Lille, which he rebuilt and greatly beautified, 
owed its"subsequent greatness, and the home manufactures of his na- 
tive country, through his judicious encouragement, became a source of 
wealth ar’ prosperity to Flanders.” Vol. i, p. 27. 


The manner in which William of Normandy overcame 
the obstacles which opposed his marriage with his beau- 
tiful cousin, is so characteristic, that we cannot forbear 
the passage which describes it: 

“A less determined character would have given up the pursuit as 
hopeless ; but William, having once fixed his mind upon this marriage, 
was not to be deterred by difficulties or discouragements. It was in 
vain that his foes and jealous kinsmen intrigued against him in the 
Flemish court, that the parents of the lady objected to his illegitimate 
birth and doubtful title to the Duchy of Normandy ; that the Church of 
Rome interdicted a marriage between the forbidden degrees of consan- 
guinity ; and, worse than all, that the lady herself treated him with cold- 
ness and hauteur. After seven years’ delay, William appears to have be- 
come desperate ; and if we may trust the evidence of the chronicle of 
Inger, he, in the year 1047, waylaid Matilda in the streets of Bruges, 
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as she was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, spoiled 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
edly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of courtship, 
according to our author, brought the affair to a crisis, for Matilda, either 
convinced of the strength of William’s passion by the violence of his 
behaviour, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to 
become his wife.” Vol. i, p. 28. 


But, even after their marriage, the young couple were 
not permitted to enjoy their happiness in peace. The 
Church excommunicated the newly wedded pair, and de- 
clared their marriage unlawful. A dispensation from the 
Pope was, however, at length obtained, on condition of 
their founding the sister abbeys of St. Stephen and the 
Holy Trinity. 

William, it appears, possessed considerable taste for 
architecture. He built a royal palace for his own resi- 
dence, the great hall, or council chamber of which, was 
one of the most magnificent apartments then in Europe. 


“ Matilda,” says our author, “inheriting from her father Baldwin, of 
Lille, a taste for architecture, took great delight in these stately build. 
ings ; and her foundations are amongst the most splendid relics of Nor- 
man grandeur. She was a munificent patroness of the arts, and afforded 
great encouragement to men of learning, and coéperated with her 
husband most actively in all his paternal plans for the advancement of 
trade, the extension of commerce, and the general happiness of the 
people committed to their charge. In this they were most successful. 
Normandy, so long torn with contending factions, and impoverished with 
foreign warfare, began to taste the blessings of repose ; and, under the 
wise government of her energetic sovereign, soon experienced the good 
effects of his enlightened policy. 

“At his own expense, William built the first pier that was ever con- 
structed at Cherbourg. He superintended the building and organization 
of fleets, traced out commodious harbours for his ships, and in a compa- 
ratively short time rendered Normandy a very considerable maritime 
power, and, finally, the mistress of the channel.” Vol. i. p. 36. 


We shall pass over the interesting anecdotes the fair 
author has collected relating to the conquest of England, 
and confine our remarks to those portions which pecu- 
liarly relate to the queen. William, who placed the great- 
est reliance on the prudence and talents of his wife, left 
a regent of Normandy during his expedition to Eng- 
and. 
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“Her government was very popular, as well as prosperous in Nor- 
mandy, where, surrounded by the most learned men of the age, she 
advanced, in no slight degree, the progress of civilization and refine- 
ment. The encouragement afforded by her to arts and letters, has won 
for this princess golden reports in the chronicle lore of that age.” 

“This princess,” says Ordericus Vitalis, “ who derived her descent 
from the kings of France and emperors of Germany, was even more 
distinguished for the purity of her mind and manners than for her illus- 
trious lineage. As a queen, she was munificent, and liberal of her 
gifts. She united beauty with gentle breeding and all the graces of 
christian holiness. While the victorious arms of her illustrious spouse 
subdued all things before him, she was indefatigable in alleviating 
distress in every shape and redoubled her alms. In a word, she ex- 
ceeded all commendations, and won the love of all hearts.” Vol. 
i, p. 60. 


Such is the character given of Matilda, by a contempo- 
rary historian, and though we allow something to the feel- 
ings of the courtier, speaking of one to whom he was 
probably indebted for kindess and favours, the life of this 
queen proves, she was not wholly unworthy of this high 
praise, with the exception of one dark stain, which we 
would wish to wipe from her character, we mean that re- 
lating to the treatment of the Saxon noble, Brihtric Meaw, 
upon which we must say a few words. 

According to Miss Strickland’s account, collected, we ad- 
mit, from numerous and carefully collated chronicles, Matilda 
had, when very young, fixed her affections on a young Saxon 
nobleman, named Brihtric Meaw; ; who had visited her 
father’s court in the quality of ambassador from Edward the 
Confessor, king of England. Brihtric, however, it appears, 
was insensible to the charms and tenderness of the beautiful 
girl, his heart probably having been already won by some 
fair Saxon damsel ; and our author supposes that the passion 
Matilda cherished for the fair-haired English envoy, was the 
most formidable of all the obstacles with which her cousin 
William of Normandy had to contend, during the tedious 
period of his courtship. 

The chronicle of Tewkesbury, which states that Brihtric 
Meaw, the lord of the honor of Gloucester, when he resided 
at her father’s court as ambassador from Edward the Con- 
fessor, had refused to marry Matilda, adds, that in the first 
year of the reign of William the Conqueror, Matilda obtain- 
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ed from her lord the grant of all Brihtric’s lands and 
honors; and that she then caused the unfortunate Saxon to 
be seized, a} his manor of Hanelye, and conveyed to Win- 
chester, where he died in prison, and was privately buried. 


“ Thus, then, does it appear that Matilda, after having filled, for four- 
teen years, a most exalted station, and enjoying the greatest happiness 
as a wife and mother, had secretly brooded over the bitter memory of the 
slight that had been offered to her in early youth, for the purpose of in- 
flicting the deadliest vengeance in return on the man who had rejected 
the love she had once condescended to offer. 

“ This circumstance is briefly related, not in a general, but a topo- 
graphical history, without comment, and it is in no slight degree con- 
firmed by the records of the Dooms-day-book, where it appears that 
Avening, Tewkesbury, Fairford, Thombury, Whitenhurst and various 
other possessions in Gloucesterhire, belonging to Brihtric, the son of 
Algar, were granted to Matilda, by the Conqueror, and after her death, 
reverting to the crown, were by William, again bestowed on her se- 
cond son, William Rufus. 

“* Matilda, moreover, deprived Gloucester of its charter, and civic 
liberties, merely because it was the city of the unfortunate Brihtric,— 
perhaps, for showing some sign of resentment for his fate.” Vol. 
i, p. 61. 


Now, though we are very unwilling to differ from our 
talented authoress on any point, we must say, that we 
are not altogether convinced that Matilda’s name is to be 
sullied with this dark stain. In the first place, it is 
scarcely possible that any woman should foster, during 
fourteen years of happy wedded love, so deep a resent- 
ment against a youthful lover. Matilda’s general charac- 
ter was remarkably kind and charitable. In the next 
place, this event is said to have occurred in the first 
year of William’s reign, whilst his queen was still en- 
gaged in the government of Normandy; the communi- 
cations between different states was difficult and rare, 
and it seems scarcely probable, that Matilda, engaged in 
the care of her children, in the duties of government, 
and anxious, no doubt, for the welfare of her absent 
lord, to whom she was so tenderly attached, and who 
was yet scarcely in possession of his newly acquired 
kingdom, should send communications over to England, 
to execute so shocking an act of vengeance. When, too, 
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we consider how many of the estates of the Saxon no- 
bles were seized upon by the conqueror, and bestowed 
upon his Norman followers, it appears to us to be more 
probable, that it was an act of William himself, remem- 
bering, perhaps, the obstacle he had unconsciously been 
to his marriage, and instigated both by cupidity and 
policy,—cupidity to make his own the rich possessions 
of the wealthy Saxon,—and policy, not to leave in the 
hands of one whom he knew would never be reconciled 
to the Norman Dynasty, so much wealth and power. 
The circumstance of these rich domains having been set- 
tled on Matilda, is probably the reason why she has 
been considered the agent in this dark deed. 

William was crowned king of England, the 25th of 
December, 1066, and having restored something like 
tranquillity to England, in the March of the following 
year he returned to Normandy, taking with him, as 
hostages, for the fidelity of his new subjects, many of the 
most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon nobles; and it is evi- 
dent, that Brihtric Meau was far from being the only 
Saxon noble that he had plundered of his estates, for our 
author says: 


“William appears to have had infinite pleasure in displaying, not 
only to his wife and family, but to the foreign ambassadors, the costly 
spoils he had brought over from England. The quantity and exquisite 
workmanship of the gold and silver plate, and the richness of the em- 
broidered garments, wrought by the skillful hands of the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies, then esteemed so inestimably precious in all parts of Europe, 
that they were called, by distinction, Anglicum opus, excited the admi- 
ration and astonishment of all beholders ; but more particularly did the 
splendid dress of his guards, and the magnificence and beauty of the 
long-haired and moustached Anglo-Saxon nobles, by whom he was 
attended, attract the wonder of the foreign princes and peers.” Vol. 
i, p. 63. 


It is a well known historical fact, how liberally Wil- 
liam rewarded his Norman followers with the estates of 
the Saxon nobles: in another place Miss Strickland says : 


“A few days after his coronation, William, feeling some reason to 
distrust the Londoners, withdrew to his old quarters at Berkhampstead, 
where he kept his court, and succeeded in drawing around him many of 
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the most influential of the Saxon princes and thanes, to whom, in re- 
turn for their oaths of allegiance, he restored their estates and honors.” 
Vol. i, p. 62. 


The term restored their estates, here used, certainly 
implies, that he had already possessed himself of them. 
They were restored too, it appears, only to those who 
took the oath of allegiance ; and, amongst the proud and 
spirited Anglo-Saxon nobles, there were, doubtless, a 
vast number who refused to take this oath to the con- 
queror of their country, and who would relinquish 
not only their estates, but life itself, rather than honor or 
swear fealty to one whom they must have looked upon 
with hatred as a foreigner, a conqueror, the subduer of 
the liberties of their country. Their refusal ‘to take the 
oath of allegiance, furnished William with the pretext he 
wanted, to seize their estates; and we would rather look 
upon the noble Saxon, as suffering from his patriotism and 
devotion to his country, than from the vindictive resentment 
of a woman. 

We have seen that William returned to Normandy in 
March, and during his absence a plot was formed for a 
general rising against the hated Normans, and to throw 
off the yoke of the Conqueror. William, through his 
spies, obtained knowledge of it; he appeared suddenly in 
England, and took prompt and efficient measures for 
crushing the insurrection, while his vengeance fell heavily 
upon those nobles who refused to attend his court. Miss 
Strickland tells us, that the seizure of Brihtric’s estates took 
place in the first year of William’s reign, but she does not in- 
form us whether it was before or after this insurrection: 
if after, might we not reasonably attribute both that and 
his imprisonment, and perhaps death, to this cause ? 

Matilda arrived in England in April 1068, and on 
Whitsunday was crowned with great pomp. It was at 
this coronation that the office of the Champion was first 
instituted, and which has continued as part of that august 
ceremony, till the coronation of William the fourth. 

It was soon after this event that William laid the foun- 
dation of the Tower of London, which was erected by a 
priestly architect and engineer, Gundulph, Bishop of Ro- 
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chester.* He built and garrisoned many strong for- 
tresses, and framed a chain of military stations from one 
end of England to the other. These proceedings could not 
but be very galling to the Saxons, who felt that William 
was indeed treating them as a conquered people. Repeated 
and formidable revolts were the consequence, which were 
subdued by his talents and good fortune,—but each one fol- 
lowed by forfeitures and increased restrictions upon the 
liberties of the people. 


“The Saxon bishops had stood forth as champions for the rights and 
ancient laws of the people ; and William, finding it impossible to awe 
or silence these true patriots, proceeded to deprive them of their bene- 
fices, and to plunder the churches and monasteries without scruple ; and, 
according to the report of Roger Wendover, and other ancient chroni- 
clers, he appropriated to his own use all the chalices and rich shrines on 
which he could lay his hands.” Vol. i. p. 73 


Thus, it appears, that though William founded monas 
teries, his piety did not prevent him from pillaging the 
Church, as well as the nobles. 


’ 


“The royal revenues were never richer than in this reign.” says our 
author, “and they were not charged with any of the expenses attend- 
ing on the military force of the country, for the king had taken care to 
impose that burden on such persons among his followers, as had been 
enriched with the forfeited lands of the Anglo-Saxons.” Vol. i. p. 94. 


The reign of William the Conqueror is certainly one of 
the most interesting in the annals of English history. It 
is to this reign we trace the origin of the English language. 
The dialect spoken in Normandy was derived from a mixture 
of the French and Danish. William attempted to make this 
supersede the Saxon ; he ordered it to be introduced into all 
schools, colleges, and public foundations for the instruction 
of youth. The laws and statutes of the country were writ- 
ten in that language, and no other was permitted to be used 
in the courts of justice ; and when we consider that this law 
continued in force for above two hundred years, we can only 


* It was the learned and pious prelates of the Catholic Church that were the 
architects of that era, and numerous and beautiful indeed are the specimens they 
left us in this noble art. The learned Lanfranc employed the revenues of his 
see in raising the beautiful Cathedral at Canterbury. Edward the third em- 
ployed William of Wychham whom he had made Bishop of Winchester to build 
Windsor Castle. 
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express our astonishment, that it did not become the lan- 
guage of the country. It was, no doubt, only prevented from 
becoming so, by the further admixture of the Provengal lan- 
guage in the succeeding reigns ; Latin was the language of 
the learned : ; Norman French of the court ; and Saxon, with, 
perhaps, some mixture of the Danish, of the people. It was 
from this mixture, that our own nervous, expressive, and 
copious language was formed. 

The death of Harold, and the extinction of the Royal fam- 
ily, gave William a comparatively easy possession of the 
throne of England, as he-had no competitor, yet the history 
of the latter part of William's reign, proves that the English 
did not succumb to the Norman yoke, without a struggle, and 
that he, finally, treated the country like a conquered nation. 
Still, we must admit, that he displayed consummate talent as 
a legislator. He established the Court of Exchequer. 'The 
Court of King’s Bench, or King’s Court, as it was called at 
that time, was first established by the Saxon princes, for it is 
stated that Alfred used to preside in person in this court; 
still William remodelled it, and appointed the judges and 
officers as it has remained, with little change, to the present 
day. William too, like Napoleon, though generally en- 
gaged in wars, did not deem any subjects beneath his at- 
tention, for, though his queen Matilda almost constantly re- 
sided in Normandy, he established the English court, and 
appointed the officers, and his arrangements served as the 
model on which future courts were formed in succeeding 
reigns. 

But let us return to Matilda, the latter part of whose life 
was embittered by the rebellious conduct of her eldest and 
favorite son, Robert. Her injudicious fondness for this child, 
no doubt fostered that proud and rebellious spirit, which led 
the prince, at so youthful an age, to take up arms against his 
father. To see those objects of her dearest affection, for 
either of whom, with the devotion of the wife and the mo- 
ther, she would have willingly yielded up her own life, 
opposed to each other in arms, must have been, indeed, 
severely felt, and, without doubt, hastened her death, which 
took place in 1083. She was duchess of Normandy thirty- 
one years, and, though little in England, had borne the title 
of queen seventeen years. 

The next queen, in regular succession, bore also the name 
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of Matilda. She was the daughter of the king of Scotland ; 
her mother was Margaret Atheling, the sister of Edgar Athe- 
ling, the last descendant of the Anglo-Saxon race of kings. 
Matilda had taken the black veil, as a nun; but Henry, the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, who had possessed himself 
of a crown, which the laws of hereditary descent would have 
given to his eldest brother, Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
thought, that, by sharing his throne with one of the last de- 
scendants of the blood of Alfred, he should secure the fealty 
of the Saxon nobles. 

Attentive research into the history of this period shows, 
that the succession was considered elective, for all the first 
Norman kings of England declared, that they mounted the 
throne by the choice, and with the consent, of the nobles and 
the people. But this, whilst it apparently gave more power 
to the barons and the people, was absolutely necessary to 
confirm the king’s title. ‘These kings too, all commenced 
their reigns, by granting the people a charter of liberties, by 
which they bound themselves to govern the realm with jus- 
tice and mercy, and according to the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. William I., and William Rufus, however, had 
no sooner found themselves seated firmly on the throne, than 
they had violated these charters. 

The people of England regarded Henry with feelings very 
different from those they had entertained for his father and 
brother. In the first place, he was born in England, and, 
therefore, was, in fact, an English prince, and Cambridge 
boasts that he was in part educated in that university. The 
Saxon nobles, who had suffered so heavily under the reigns 
of the two former Norman sovereigns hated the Normans, 
and greatly wished for a separation of the two countries, 
and giving the crown to Henry, while Robert, the Conquer- 
or’s eldest son, remained possessed of Normandy, appeared 
the most probable means of accomplishing this. The Nor- 
man barons, on the contrary, most of whom had sworn al- 
legiance to Robert, and many of whom possessed estates in 
both England and Normandy, wished Robert to succeed to 
the English throne. 

We have seen that Matilda of Flanders resided chiefly in 
Normandy, and William Rufus never married. Since the 
conquest, therefore, the English had enjoyed none of the 
advantages of a resident court. It is not surprising, then 
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that they hailed with delight the marriage and coronation 
of Matilda, whom they considered as their lawful queen, the 
descendant of their ancient Saxon princes. Miss Strickland 
thus speaks of her : 


“To this auspicious union of the Anglo-Norman sovereign, Henry I, 
with Matilda of Scotland, a princess of English lineage, English edu. 
cation, and an English heart, we may trace all the constitutional bless. 
ings which this free country at present enjoys. It was through the 
influence of this virtuous queen, that Henry granted the important 
charter which formed the model and precedent of that great palladium 
of English liberty, Magna Charta; and we call upon our readers to 
observe, that it was the direct ancestress of our present sovereign lady, 
who refused to quit her gloomy conventual prison, and to give her hand 
to the handsomest and most accomplished sovereign of his time, till she 
had obtained just and merciful laws for her suffering country, the repeal 
of the tyrannical imposition of the curfew, and, in some degree, a recog- 
nition of the rights of the Commons. 

“When the marriage of Matilda of Scotland, with Henry Beauclerk 
took place, a hundred copies of this digest of the righteous laws of 
Alfred and Edward the Confessor, were made, and committed to the 
keeping of the principal bishoprics and monasteries in England ; but 
when these were sought for, in the reign of John, to form a legal au- 
thority for the demands of the people, Rapin says, only one could be 
found, which was exhibited to the barons, by Cardinal Langton. This 
was, in fact, the simple model on which Magna Charta was framed.” 
Vol. i, p. 142. 


Now, though we are quite ready to admit the great and 
legitimate influence which a young, beautiful and virtuous 
woman would naturally possess, during the first months of 
her marriage, and know, also, that a prince situated as 
Henry was, from policy as well as affection, would have 
granted almost every thing that was demanded of him: 
still we must think that our fair authoress has, in this in- 
stance, given to “good queen Maud” praise, to which she is 
scarcely entitled. 

We have seen that the nobles and the people had exacted 
of William L., and William Rufus, charters, before they were 
crowned. The words of these documents are, we believe, 
inserted in Rapin. These kings, in the latter part of their 
reigns, set aside these charters; the pious Lanfranc repeat- 
edly urged the Conqueror to put them in force: and the 
frequent remonstrances of Anselm, upon the same point, with 
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William Rufus, was one of the causes of his banishment. 
Is it, therefore, probable, that the Saxon nobles and people, 
who had exacted these charters from William L., at the head 
of his victorious Norman troops, and from William Rufus, 
who claimed the English throne, in right of his father’s will, 
should have omitted the opportunity of repossessing them- 
selves of some of their former rights and privileges, that they 
should have given Henry the crown, and tendered him their 
homage, without binding him by a charter to restore them 
their much prized laws? Miss Strickland is, in this place, 
rather too sparing of her authorities. We are inclined to the 
opinion, that this charter was granted by Henry before his 
coronation. If, however, Miss Strickland be correct in at- 
tributing this charter to the influence of Matilda, she must, 
in this instance, have acted under the direction of Anselm, 
who had been recalled by Henry, had presided at the Coun- 
cil of Lambeth, which declared her free to marry, and who 
performed the ceremonies of her marriage and coronation 
on the same day. 

Educated in a convent, and remarkable for her piety and 
charity, it is probable that much of the good performed by 
this queen must be attributed to the influence of the pious 
and venerable Anselm. 

We have seen that Matilda of Flanders possessed consid- 
erable taste for architecture ; but as she chiefly resided in 
Normandy, the buildings she raised were erected for the 
benefit of that country. Matilda directed her attention to 
internal improvements ; she caused new roads to be made, 
repaired old ones, and erected bridges ; she was bountiful in 
her charities, and liberal in the support she gave to the 
church. 

The beautiful palace of Woodstock was built in this 
reign, and it was surrounded by a park, supposed to have 
been the first in England. Speaking of Windsor castle, 
which was built in this reign, Miss Strickland says : 


“This beautiful retreat was originally used as a hunting seat by 
William the Conqueror, who, for better security of his person, con- 
verted it into a fortress or castle; but the extensive alterations and 
improvements which the elegant tastes of the Beauclerck sovereign and 
his accomplished consort, Matilda, of Scotland, effected, first gave to 
Windsor castle the magnificent and august character, as a royal resi- 
dence, which has rendered it, ever since, a favorite abode with succeed- 
ing sovereigns. 
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“In the year 1108, the affairs of Normandy requiring the presence of 
the king, another temporary separation took place between Matilda and 
her royal lord. Indeed, from the time that the duchy of Normandy was 
subjected to his sway, it became a matter of necessity in order to pre- 
serve his popularity with his continental subjects, to pass a considerable 
portion of his time among them; and as the peace and integral pros. 
perity of England were best promoted by the presence of Matilda, who 
formed the bond of union between Henry of Normandy and the Saxon 
race, it appears to have been a measure of political expediency for her 
to remain with her splendid court at Westminster and London, en- 
dearing herself daily more and more to the people, by her works of 
princely charity, and the public benefits which she was constantly labor- 
ing to promote. Thus we see, on accurate examination, that, con- 
trary to the assertions of one or two paradoxical writers, who have as- 
sumed that Matilda was not treated with the affection and respect that 
were her due in the wedded life, she enjoyed a degree of power and in- 
fluence in the state perfectly unknown to the Saxon queens. Vol. i., p. 158. 


Miss Strickland assumes for Matilda the glory of having 
exerted her virtuous influence over her husband to induce 
him to call a parliament composed of the three estates of the 
people, namely, barons, lords of towns, and burgesses. We 
have always been of opinion that these parliaments were of 
much earlier date, and were held by many of the Saxon 
kings. 'The Saxon Wittenagemote was the assembling upon 
important occasions of the great council of the nation, com- 
posed of the thanes, clergy and laity ; and we are told, that 
Alfred called this great council to meet three times every 
year, for the better regulation of the affairs and government 
of the people. ‘The Danish wars and the Norman conquest 
prevented the customary meeting of this august assembly, 
and it is very probable that Matilda, the descendant of the 
Saxon monarchs, educated in England, attached to its an- 
cient and free institutions, surrounded by Saxon nobles, 
who composed her court and considered her as their legiti- 
mate sovereign ; and above all, guided by the wise councils 
of the pious and benevolent Anselm, should seek to restore 
to the people this august privilege, perhaps with such modi- 
fications as circumstances required. We believe the chief 
alteration was that caused by the increased population of 
the country, which made it inconvenient for so many to as- 
semble as had the right extended to them. Miss Strickland 
says: 
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“That Robert of Gloucester, from first to last, speaks of Queen 
Matilda as an active agent in the government of England, and the re- 
storer and upholder of the Saxon form of legislature, whose system 
was that of a representative constitution.” Vol. i. p. 159. 


Rarely differing from the talented authoress,and when 
we do so with extreme distrust of ourselves, and having at this 
time no means of collating ancient authorities, we must 
observe that the Norman French term, PARLIAMENT, applied 
by modern writers to all the great councils summoned for 
legislative purposes, both before and after the conquest, has 
led Miss Strickland to assert that the Saxon form of legisla- 
ture “was that of a representative constitution.” During 
the Saxon princes the great council was composed of the 
clergy and the landed aristocracy of the country who as- 
sembled en masse. 

In 1115, Henry conducted his eldest son, prince William, 
then about twelve years of age, into Normandy, where he 
was presented to the states, as the heir of the duchy, and fealty 
was sworn to him, by the barons and freemen. He return- 
ed in July, and the following year Henry summoned that 
memorable parliament mentioned by Holingshed, as the first 
held since the Norman conquest, to meet at Salisbury, and 
then appointed the young prince as his successor. William 
of Malmsbury says : 


“Every freeman of England and Normandy, of whatever degree, or 
to whatsoever lord his vassal service was due, was made to perform 
homage, and swear fealty to William, son of king Henry and queen 
Matilda.” Vol. i. p. 162. 


This, it is especially stated, was the first parliament 
since the Norman conquest, and we see that every freeman, 
of whatsoever degree, is particularly mentioned, but nothing 
relating to a representative system. 

It was not till after the conquest that there rose up a third 
estate, the Commons, or Burgesses of the large towns, and 
it was not till after the civil wars in the reign of Henry 
third, that these were summoned to parliament to form a 
counterpoise to the unbounded power of the nobles, who 
tyrannized alike over the sovereign and the people. The 
first parliament is generally considered to have been sum- 
moned in 1216, but Miss S. proves that one was sum- 
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moned as early as 1116. We are not aware of any writs 
extant, of an earlier date than those of Edward the first, au- 
thorising the counties and shire towns and boroughs to 
elect two representatives. 


“Unbounded hospitality was one of the social virtues of this peace- 
ful reign, especially at this peculiar era, when the benignant example of 
the good queen had, for a period of nearly seventeen years produced, the 
happiest effect in softening the manners of the haughty and powerful 
Norman families, who were at that time the magnates of the land.” 
Vol. i., p. 165. 


There was, at this period, a subject of contention, of such 
paramount importance to the people, that though uncon- 
nected with the history of the queens, we cannot omit to 
make a few remarks upon it. We refer to the dispute be- 
tween the king and the clergy respecting investiture. ‘This 
dispute not only convulsed” England and France, but was 
the cause of the war known as that of the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines in Germany. 

The taxes at that period were extremely light, Danegelt, a 

tax of four shillings on every hundred acres, ; being the only 
direct one ; the king supppwed. ys yoyal Slate by his private 
income, and by fines imposed upon the Barons according 
to the feudal tenures, on important occasions, such as 
marriages or coronations. We have seen how liberally 
William the Conqueror enriched himself with the forfeited 
estates of the Saxon nobles. William Rufus could find no 
plausible pretence for further pillage, and the Norman 
barons were two powerful for the king to hope to oppress 
them with impunity. The Catholic Church was at that 
time immensely wealthy, and __ the first four Norman kings 
were constantly endeavoring to possess themselves of its 
treasures. On the death of a bishop, the kings would seize 
the revenues of the vacant see, and retain them several 
years in their hands, before they would permit another 
bishop to be appointed. Rapin accuses the kings of selling 
the bishoprics, for he says, that though the elections appear- 
ed canonical, yet the kings overruled them by refusing in- 
vestiture to those they did not approve. 

The clergy were, however, so firmly supported by the 
people, that the kings in the end found they had io yield to 
the demands of the church. Through the mediation of his 
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sister Adela, Henry became reconciled to Anselm, and per- 
mitted his returnto England. Miss Strickland gives us the 
following curious piece ‘of information : 


“Yet the return of Anselm was attended with circumstances 
which gave great pain to Matilda as an English Queen. Both the 
king and archbishop, after their reconciliation, united in enforcing in- 
exorably the celibacy of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, whose lower orders 
had previously been able to obtain licences to marry. Anselm now ex- 
communicated all the married clergy. 

“Two hundred of these unfortunate Saxons, barefoot, but clad in 
their clerical robes, encountered the king and queen, in the streets of 
London. They implored the king’s compassion ; he turned from them 
with words of insult, they then supplicated the queen to intercede for 
them; but Matilda, with tears in her eyes, assured them that she 
dared not interfere.” Vol. i, p. 15 


The life of Adelicia, of Louvaine, the second wife of Henry 
1, though interesting, as a connecting link in the lives of the 
queens, and as a memoir, offers little field for comment. 
Matilda, of Boulogne, the wife of Stephen, attracts us by her 
own pure-spirited and beautiful character, and her life is 

interwoven with some of the most thrilling and romantic 
events of English history. 

Upon the death of his only son and heir, prince William, 
by drowning, in the white ship, Matilda, widow of the em- 
peror Henry V., of Germany, became heiress of the English 
crown. Henry, finding himself without children by his 
second marriage, recalled his daughter from Germany, and, 
having obliged the Normans to swear fealty to her, carried 
her over to England, where he soon summoned a parliament, 
for the purpose of having her acknowledged as the heiress 
presumptive to the crown. 

On this Miss Strickland observes: 

“The people of England joyfully acceded to Henry’s proposition; 
and the nobles and prelates, making up the Norman aristocracy, assem- 
bled in council on this occasion, swore fealty to the high and mighty 
lady Matilda, as their future sovereign.” Vol. i. p. 185. 

Here, as we before observed, the parliament is expressly 
stated as composed of the nobles and prelates ; but nothing 
is said to lead us to believe that the representative system was 
introduced as early as this period. 

Stephen, third son of Henry’s favorite sister, Adela, Coun- 
tess of Blois, was one of the handsomest and most accom 
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plished princes of his time; he was a great favourite with 
Henry, and, after the melancholy death of his son, became 
his almost constant companion. He had married Matilda, 
heiress of Boulogne. Godfrey of Boulogne, the hero of 
Tasso’s Gierusaleme Liberati, and his brother Baldwin, 
who successively wore the crown of Jerusalem, were the 
uncles of Matilda. Stephen, in right of his wife, became 
Count of Boulogne. 

From the death of Prince William, in 1120, there is little 
doubt but that Stephen had his eye fixed upon the English 
throne. 


“When Stephen was but an Earl,” says Miss Strickland, “quoting 
from William of Malmsbury, “he gained the affections of the people 
to a degree that can scarcely be imagined, by the affability of his man- 
ners, and the wit and pleasantry of his conversation, condescending to 
chat and joke with persons in the humblest stations, as well as with the 
nobles, who delighted in his company, and attached themselves to his 
cause, from personal regard.” Vol. i., p. 211. 


And our authoress further remarks : 

“In the latter days of King Henry, while Stephen was engaged in 
stealing the hearts of the men of England, after the fashion of Absalom, 
the mild virtues of his amiable consort recalled to their remembrance 
her royal aunt and namesake, Henry’s first queen, and inspired them 
with a trembling hope of seeing her place filled eventually by a princess 
so much more resembling her than the haughty wife of Geoffry of 
Anjou.” Vol. i, p. 213. 


The empress Matilda had been sent to Germany, at the 
early age of six years, to be educated, according to the 
fashion of those times, in the court of her affianced husband. 
The people of England knew little of her; and during the brief 
period she remained in England after her widowhood, her 
cold and haughty manners offended the barons, and alien- 
ated the affections of the people, whom it should have been 
her policy to have conciliated. 

Stephen, following the example of Henry, upon the death 
of his brother, Rufus, left his uncle and benefactor upon his 
death-bed, in Normandy, and hastening to London, convened 
an assembly of the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman barons, 
who acknowledged him their sovereign, on condition of his 
signing a charter, similar to the one granted by Henry. 
He also signed one respecting the forests, and abolished 
Danegelt. 
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Had Stephen continued his reign, as he commenced it, 
there is every probability that he might have had a long and 
happy one, and been succeeded by his children. Instead of 
which, he no sooner found himself in quiet possession of the 
throne, than he violated the charters, reéstablished Danegelt, 
and seized upon the revenues of the vacant bishoprics ; 
and, lastly, continues Miss Strickland : 


“To the great alarm and detriment of the peacefully disposed, he 
imprudently permitted his nobles to build or fortify upwards of a thous- 
and of those strong holds of wrong and robbery, called castles, w hich 
rendered their owners, in a great measure, independent of the crown.’ 
Vol. i, p. 215. 


Such a politic prince as Stephen must have seen the con- 
sequences likely to ensue from permitting the barons to 
build so many of these castles, which, being protected by 
walls and high towers, and surrounded by deep moats, were 
capable of standing long sieges. These threw such great 
power into the hands of these haughty and turbulent men, 
the peace of the country was constantly disturbed by their 
feuds, and they tyrannized alike over the sovereign and the 
people. Could the kings, as head of the church, have pos- 
sessed themselves of the power of appointing the high church 
dignitaries, they would have had at their command this 
mighty state engine, its immense wealth and the unbounded 
influence which it then exercised over the minds of the 
people. Fortunately for the freedom of the country, many 
. of the great churchmen of that period were men of great 


. abilities ; they possessed all the learning of the time, and 
| maintained the inde »pendence of the church with zeal, talent, 
i and so effectually, that, after a struggle of many years, the 


kings, at length, were compelled to relinquish the contest. 
In the charter signed by Stephen, “ he acknowledges his 
being elected king by the assent of the cle rgy and the 
people,” and further, “ promises not to meddle, in any man- 
ner, with the temporalities of vacant bishoprics or estates be- 


! longing to the ecclesiastics.” Notwithstanding his having 
signed this charter, the archbishopric of Canterbury be- 
? coming vacant by the death of ( ‘urboil, Stephen seized the 
3 revenues which he kept in his hands two years, revived the 


dispute about investitures, which had disturbed the reign of 
Henry 1. and would not permit another bishop to be ap- 
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pointed to the vacant see, till a civil war was actually light- 
ed in the kingdom. 

Stephen’s brother, Henry de Blois, was bishop of Win- 
chester, the richest and most important see in England. 
At the commencement of his reign, the bishop’s vast influ- 
ence was exerted in his favour, and greatly contributed to 
his peaceful establishment on the throne. His devotion to 
the church, however, was greater than his fidelity to his 
brother, when that brother violated his oath and his charter. 

It was not till 1139, four years after Stephen’s accession, 
that the Empress Matilda arrived in England, to dispute 
with him by arms her inheritance. Stephen, aided by his 
tender and virtuous queen, did not relinquish his crown 
without a struggle, and the history of it is full of stirring and 
romantic incite, which mark the character of the times. 
In 1142, Matilda was proclaimed Queen, by a synod held 
by the bishop of Winchester, as legate. Miss Strickland 
gives us the words of the formula as follows: 


“ Having, as is fit, invoked the aid of Almighty God, we elect as 
Lady of England and Normandy, the daughter of the glorious, the rich, 
the good, the peaceful king Henry, and to her we promise fealty and 
support.” Vol. i., p. 224. 


There is not a word here of the good old laws, the laws of 
Alfred and St. Edward, or of the great Charter which Henry 
I. agreed to observe. Matilda was the leader of the Nor- 
man party, and the head of Norman feudality, which in 
many instances, was incompatible with the Saxon consti- 
tution. 


“ Arrogant and disdainful as Matilda’s imperial education had ren- 
dered her, she bore those new honours with any thing but meekness; 
she refused to listen to the counsel of her friends, and treated those of 
her adversaries, whom misfortune drove to seek her clemency, with in- 
solence and cruelty, stripping them of their possessions, and rendering 
them perfectly desperate. The friends, who had contributed to her ele- 
vation, frequently met with a harsh refusal, when they asked favours; 
and, says an old historian,‘ when they bowed themselves down before 
her, she did not rise in return.’ ” Vol. i., p. 225. 


Such is the character Miss Strickland gives of the imperial 
Matilda, the daugther of the gentle and peace making Ma- 
tilda of Scotland. 
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What a contrast to the above description of the empress, 
is the character given of her cousin, the queen of Stephen. 
Gentle in manners, loving peace, and devoted to her hus- 
band and children, she conciliated those whom her hus- 
band’s conduct or faction had alienated. Yet talented, spi- 
rited, and energetic, she supported his cause with her pen by 


“ Writing, in her own name, an eloquent letter to the synod, earnestly 
entreating those, in whose hands the government of England was 
vested, to restore the king, her husband, to liberty.” Vol. i. p. 224. 


But not by the pen alone did Matilda support her hus. 
band’s cause : 


“She went in person, and besieged the insurgents, who had seized 
Dover Castle ; and she sent orders to the men of Boulogne, her loyal 
subjects, to attack the rebels by sea.” Vol. i., p. 217. 


During Stephen’s long captivity, Matilda was unwearied 
in her exertions to procure his release, as Miss Strickland 
beautifully remarks : 


“The loss of regal state and sovereign power, were, however, re- 
garded by the queen of Stephen, as matters of little moment. In the 
season of adversity, it was not the king, but the man, the husband of 
her youth, and the father of her children, to whom the tender-hearted 
Matilda of Boulogne clung, with a devotion not often to be met in the 
personal history of royalty.” Vol. i., p. 225. 


We must give another extract, showing how admirably 
Miss Strickland has contrasted the characters of the two 
Matildas, the rival claimants of the English crown: 


“With this great man and true-hearted brother, (Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester,) died the hopes of the empress Matilda’s party for the 
present, and she soon after quitted England, having alienated all her 
friends, by the ungovernable violence of aer temper, and her over- 
weening haughtiness. The great secret of government consists, main- 
ly, in an accurate knowledge of the human heart, by which princes 
acquire the art of conciliating the affections of those around them, and 
by graceful condescensions win the regard of the lower orders, of 
whom the great body of the nation, emphatically called ‘the people,’ is 
composed. 

“*Away with her,’ was the cry of the English population ; ‘we will not 
have this Norman woman to reign over us.’ Yet this unpopular claimant 
of the throne was the only surviving child and representative of their adored 
queen Matilda, the daughter of a Saxon princess, the descendant of the 
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great Alfred. But the virtues of Matilda of Scotland, her holy spirit, 
and her graces of mind and manners, had been inherited, not by her 
daughter, who had been removed, in her tender childhood, from under 
the maternal influence, but by her niece and name-child, Matilda of 
Boulogne, who was, undoubtedly, educated under her wise superin. 
tendence, and exhibited all the excellence of her prototype. The 
younger queen Matilda was, however, not only one of the best, but the 
greatest woman of the age in which she lived; and so perfect was she 
in that which we have shown to. be the most important of all royal 
accomplishments,—the art of pleasing, that art in which her haughty 
cousin, the empress, was so little skilled, that her winning influence 
was acknowledged, even by that cold-hearted statesman priest, Henry 
de Blois, and was of more effectual service in her husband’s cause than 
the swords of the foreign army which Stephen had rashly called to the 
support of his tottering throne.” Vol. i, p. 236. 


From the conquest of England, by William of Normandy, 
we have seen how intimately connected were the histories 
of England and the independent provinces of the north of 
France. Upon the death of Stephen, Henry IL., the young, 
handsome and accomplished son of the empress Matilda, 
was acknowledged, by the universal consent of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as well as Anglo-Normans, king of England. Eus- 
tace, the son of Stephen, died before his father ; there was, 
therefore, no one to compete the crown with him ; and, after 
the troubles and civil war, which had desolated England for 
so many years, the people must have longed for the repose 
of peace. 

With the reign of Henry II., commences the connection 
of England with the south of France, this prince having 
married Eleanora the divorced wife of Louis VII. 

There is no Queen in English history, whose life has 
been so blended with romance and poetry, as Eleanora of 
Aquitaine. She is celebrated, either for good or for ill, in 
many an ancient lay, and Shakspeare has made us familiar 
with her name. Shakspeare’s Eleanor, however, is not the 
real Eleanor of history, for that we must turn to the interest- 
ing memoir in Miss Strickland’s work : 

“ Important effects, not only on the domestic history of the court of 
England, but on the commerce and statistics of our country, may be 
traced to its union, by means of this queen, with the most polished and 
civilized people on the face of the earth, as the Provengals of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries indisputably were. With the arts, the 
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idealities, and the refinements of life, Eleanora brought acquisitions of 
more importance to the Anglo-Norman people, than even that ‘ great 
Province dower,’ on which Danté dwells with such earnestness. 

“From the kingdom of Provence, the language which prevailed all 
over the south of France was called Provengal; it formed a bond of 
national union among the numerous independent sovereigns, under 
whose feudal sway this beautiful country was divided. Throughout 
the whole tract of country, from Navarre to the dominions of the Dau- 
phin of Auvergne, and from sea to sea, the Provencal language was 
spoken,—a language which combined the best points of French and 
Italian, and presented peculiar facilities for poetical composition. It 
was called the langue d’oc, the tongue of ‘ yes’ and ‘no,’ because, in- 
stead of the ‘ oui’ and ‘non’ of the rest of France, the affirmative and 
negative were ocand no. ‘The ancestors of Eleanora were called, par 
excellence, the lords of ‘oc’ and ‘no.’ William 1X., her grandfather, 
was one of the earliest professors and most liberal patrons of the art. 
His poems were models of imitation for all the succeeding trou- 
badours.”” 

“The descendants of this minstrel hero, were Eleanora, and her sister 
Petronilla. They were the daughters of his son, William, Count of 
Poitou, by one of the daughters of Raymond ot Thoulouse.” Vol. i. p. 246. 


It was the design of William, the grandfather of Elean- 
ora, to unite Aquitaine to France, and a marriage was, there- 
fore, agreed upon between the beautiful heiress and the son 
of the French king, afterwards Louis VIL. 

In turning from the feuds amongst the fierce barons of 
England, their civil wars, their contests for power or for 
freedom, to the sunny south, we feel like one, who, having 
witnessed the tornado committing its ravages amongst the 
giant trees of a primeval forest, and heard the crashing of the 
mighty limbs, or beheld the loftiest of the forest torn up by 
the roots, and hurled to the ground with the thunderin 
crash which apparently made the very earth tremble, shoul 
suddenly be transported to a beautiful garden, where the 
loveliest flowers delight the eye, and sweet- scented shrubs 
perfume the gale,—where the air is balm, and sunlight 
makes all things joyous and bright. 

Byron has remarked, that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ 
In reading the life of Eleanora of Aquitaine, we are struck 
with finding, in that romantic age, how near to truth the 
poets and romance writers of that age approached. The 
romances of the middle ages would be, naturally, considered 
by one who was unacquainted with the character and spirit 
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of the times, as the pure creations of a vivid imagination : 
but they are not so. The great poet embodies the spirit of 
his era; and Childe Harold is not more the type of the re- 
flective and metaphysical character of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, than were the poems of 'Tasso, of Spencer, and Ariosto, 
of that of the twelfth and thirteenth. 


“ Eleanora was very beautiful ; she had been reared in all the accom- 
plishments of the south; she was a fine musician, and composed and 
sang the chansons and tensons of Provengal poetry. Her native trou- 
badours expressly inform us, that she could both read and write. The 
government of her dominions was in her own hands, and she frequently 
resided in her native capital of Bourdeaux. She was perfectly adored 
by her southern subjects, who always welcomed her with joy, and bit- 
terly mourned her absence, when she was obliged to return to her court 
at Paris. 

“The political sovereignty of her native dominions was not the only 
authority exercised by Eleanora, in ‘ gay Guienne.’ She was, by hered- 
itary right, chief reviewer and critic of the poets of Provence. At 
certain festivals held by her, after the custom of her ancestors, called 
courts of love, all new sirventes and chansons were sung or recited 
before her, by the troubadours. She then, assisted by a conclave of her 
ladies, sat in judgment, and pronounced sentence on their literary 
merits. She was herself a popular troubadour poet. Her chansons 
were remembered long after death had raised a barrier against flattery, 
and she is reckoned among the authors of France.’ Vol. i., p. 249. 


The provinces which Louis of France obtained by his 
marriage with this princess, were among the richest and 
most beautiful in France; they consisted of Poitou, Gas- 
cony, Biscay, Guienne, and a considerable territory extend- 
ing beyond the Pyrenees. It was soon after the marriage of 
Eleanora that St. Bernard preached the crusade. Louis and 
Eleanora, with their whole court, attended the preaching of 
the pious enthusiast. King Louis caught the spirit of the 
times, and resolved to take up the cross, and march to the 
deliverance of the Holy Land. While Elenora, young, 
giddy and beautiful, flattered and beloved, at the summit of 
earthly prosperity, fired by the spirit of adventure which 
marked the times, and which, in her undisciplined mind, 
she, no doubt, confounded with the spirit of piety, resolved 
to accompany her husband to the Holy Land, and lead in 
person the forces of her hereditary dominions to the relief 
of Jerusalem : 
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“When queen Eleanora received the cross from St. Bernard, at 
Vezalai, she directly put on the dress of an Amazon, and her ladies all 
actuated by the same frenzy, mounted on horseback, and forming a 
lightly armed squadron, surrounded the queen when she appeared in 
public, calling themselves queen Eleanora’s body-guard. They prac- 
tised Amazonian exercises, and performed a thousand follies in public, 
to animate their zeal as practical crusaders. By the suggestions of 
their young queen, this band of mad women sent their useless distaffs 
as presents to all the knights and nobles who had the good sense to 
keep out of this insane expedition. This ingenious taunt had the 
effect of shaming many wise men out of their better resolutions ; and 
to such a degree was this mania of the crusade carried, that, as St. 
Bernard himself owns, whole villages were deserted by their male in- 
habitants, and the land left to be tilled by women and children.” Vol. 
i, p. 251. 


We cannot enter into an account of the romantic ad- 
ventures of Eleanora during her crusading expedition. It 
was here that her levity or her crime awakened the jealousy 
of her husband, and he meditated an immediate divorce. 
On his return to France, however, his wise ecunsellors re- 
presented to him the injury his kingdom would sustain from 
relinquishing the rich southern provinces. 

After four years of mutual disgusts, queen Eleanora her- 
self applied for a divorce, which was granted, March 18, 
1152, and on the Ist of May, only six weeks after, she be- 
stowed her hand and her rich possessions on Henry, the son 
of the empress Matilda, who was then only in his twentieth 
year; whilst Eleanora, still beautiful, and in the prime of her 
womanhood, had attained her thirty-second. 

The death of Stephen, soon after this marriage, put Henry 
in peaceable possession of the English throne. Miss Strick- 
land gives an interesting account of the state of London at 
that period : 


If the example and conduct of the first Provencal queen was neither 
edifying nor pleasing to her subjects, yet, in a commercial point of view, 
the connection of the merchants of England with her Aquitanian do- 
minions, was highly advantageous. The wine trade with Bordeaux 
became considerable. In a few months after the accession of Eleanora, 
as queen-consort of England, large fortunes were made by the London 
traders, who imported the wines of Gascony fromthe port of Bordeaux, 
and, above all, by the example of the maritime cities of Guienne. The 
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shipping of England was governed by the ancient code of laws, called 
the code of Oleron.” Vol. i., p. 263. 


A favourite subject with the early English poets was the 
love of Henry for the fair Rosamund C ‘lifford ; and we all 
remember how, in our childhood, we have gazed upon the 
pictures of the beautiful queen Eleanora, with one hand 
holding the cup to the lips of her lovely victim, and with 
the other adrawn dagger. Miss Strickland has shown, that 
Henry’s connection with the fair Rosamund commenced 
before his marriage with Eleanora, and that it terminated 
soon after her arrival in England, as Rosamund was profess- 
ed a nun, at Godstow, in the second year of Henry’s reign, 
that she passed a life of penitence and piety, and died twenty 
years after her separation from the king.* 

' The contest which Henry entered into with the church, 
forms so remarkable a feature in his reign, that we must 
devote a few words to it. We have seen how fatal to the 
interests of the four preceeding Norman kings had been a 
similar dispute, and the tragic termination of the present 
one, by the murder of Becket, gives it additional interest. 
Hume, who has endeavoured to cast every possible stigma 
on the catholic church, in a great measure, justifies Henry. 
Protestant writers, generally, finding how strongly the 
church was supported by the people, have considered this as 
a proof of the ignorance of the people, and of the despotic 
influence which the c lergy exerted over their minds. Now, 
if we refer to the canons which we have already quoted, and 
which confirmed the tithes to the church, we shall see that 
the people were not, altogether, disinterested parties. One 
third of the tithes were devoted to the support and mainte- 
nance of the poor, and besides these, there were the reve- 
nues of numerous estates, bequeathed by noble and pious 
persons for charitable purposes. When, therefore, the king 
seized the revenues of the church, he was considered by his 
subjects as robbing the poor of that which was destined for 
their support. It should also be remembered that at that 
time there were no inns, and that travellers, whether of high 
or low degree, found in the convent food and lodging. The 
wealthy, in return, augmented the contents of the poor box, 

* We have somewhere seen it stated, we believe in Rapin, that the circum- 


stances of Eleanora’s poisoning Rosamund Clifford rest on no better authority 
than a ballad written above a hundred years after her death. 
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whilst the poor traveller frequently received something to 
assist him on his way.* No wonder the people sided with 
the church, and took up arms at its bidding, against the 
kings who robbed them of this source of relief. Few histo- 
rians have entered truly into the spirit of this great contest ; 
in dwelling upon the details, they have lost sight of the 
grand principle, and suffered their prejudices to distort the 
truth. To our fair authoress is due the merit of having 
taken a correct view of this great dispute. She says: 


“The contest between the king and Becket, which fills so many 
folio pages of modern history, must be briefly glanced at here. It was 
the same quarrel which had agitated England, between Henry I. and 
Anselm. But England no longer possessed a virtuous daughter of her 
royal race for a queen, who, keenly feeling the cry of the poor, deprived 
of their lawful provision, mediated between these haughty spirits. The 
gay, luxurious daughter of the south was occupied with her own plea- 
sures, and heeded not the miseries which the king’s sequestration of 
benefices brought on the destitute part of the population. 

“Becket was the son of a London citizen, who had followed Edgar 
Atheling on his crusading expedition. He was made prisoner in Syria, 
and obtained his liberty through the affection of a Syrian lady, an emir’s 
daughter, who followed her lover after his departure, and succeeded in 
finding him in London, although she knew but two European words, 
London and Gilbert, the place of abode and christian name of her lover. 
The pagan maiden was baptized by the favorite Norman name of 
Matilda, and from this romantic union sprang Thomas a Becket, who 
was remarkable for his fine stature, his beauty, learning, and brilliant 
talents.” Vol. i. p. 272. 

Such was the man who, having become a great favorite 
with Henry, was made Chancellor. Having found hima 
gay companion, and an obedient and not over-scrupulous 
minister, the king appointed him to the vacant see of Canter- 
bury, not doubting to find him a powerful and willing agent 
in supporting his claims respecting the church. In this, 
however, he was indeed doomed to be disappointed. Becket 
instantly became a firm defender of the rights of the church, 
and, after a contest of seven years, sealed its independence by 
his martyrdom. 

Henry II. is considered, by most historians, as one of the 


* To show the extent to which the hospitality of the church was carried, we 
will only relate one fact. The beautiful Gothic pile, called St. Andrew’s Hall, 
at Norwich, now used as an exchange, was the refectory of the convent, —end 
here dinner was daily provided for five hundred persons, where travellers, and all 
who chose, could come and partake of the meal. 
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greatest princes who have ever lived. We confess, he has 
never appeared such to us. Undisputed king of England, 
possessed of one third of France, and the conqueror of Ire- 
land, he was, certainly, by the extent and wealth of his do- 
minions, the most powerful prince in Europe. ‘That he 
possessed considerable talents, and was, in many respects, 
an accomplished prince, we allow. Yet we must reprobate 
his character as a man, and his conduct as a sovereign. He 
was governed by pride and passion, and not by a desire to 
secure the welfare of his people. In many respects he showed 
a want of policy, which we find it almost difficult to reconcile 
with the degree of talent he really did possess. We can 
only suppose that he suffered his passion to triumph over his 
judgment. We have already alluded to his impolitic con- 
test with the church. His treatment of his wife’s hereditary 
dominions was equally impolitic, and led to the rebellion of 
his sons, and the civil wars which convulsed the latter years 
of his reign. Henry garrisoned his wife’s Provengal do- 
minions with Norman troops, and put the cities under the 
command of Norman governors. As her sons attained man- 
hood, Eleanora relinquished to them her hereditary posses- 
sions ; but though Henry permitted them to take the title, 
and to receive the fealty of the people, he still kept the 
government in his own hands, by means of his Norman 
troops and governors. The people declaring they would 
only be governed by their own princess, or by her children, 
not by her Norman husband, took up arms, and induced the 
princes to join them in their resistance to the tyranny of their 
father, against whom they had many just reasons of complaint. 

But to return to Eleanora, who now began to feel severely 
a just retribution for her former levities and crimes. In this 
life even the most virtuous and fortunate are subject to grief 
and disappointments. Conscious innocence and humility 
enable us to bear these with resignation, but bitter, in- 
deed, must it be to feel, that our sorrows and misfortunes are 
the consequences of our own folly and imprudence ; that 
they are but the just attonement required by Almighty 
Wisdom of all those who violate his sacred laws. Possessed 
of brilliant talents, great beauty, strong feelings and con- 
siderable energy, a strict and religious education, and moral 
discipline exerted over her youth, by restraing her passions 
and leading her ambition to a pure and holy end, would 
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have made Eleanora of Aquitaine one of the greatest and 
most remarkable women the world has produced in any 
age or clime. We now come to the period of her long im- 
prisonment, and we shall find how much suffering served 
to purify and exalt her character : 


“Reports had been brought to Eleanora, that her husband meditated 
adivorce, for that some lady had been installed with almost regal 
honors in her apartments at Woodstock. Court scandal pointed at her 
daughter-in-law, the princess Alice, whose youthful charms, it was 
said, had captivated her father in-law, and for that reason the damsel 
was detained from her affianced lerd, prince Richard. Enraged at 
these rumours, Eleanora resolved to seek the protection of the king of 
France; but as she was surrounded by Henry’s Norman garrisons, 
she possessed so little power in her own dominions as to be reduced to 
quit them in disguise. She assumed male attire, and had travelled part 
of her way in this dress, when Henry’s Norman agents followed and 
seized her, before she could reach the territories of her divorced hus- 
band. They brought her back, very rudely, in the disguise she had 
adopted, and kept her prisoner in Bordeaux, till the arrival of her 
husband. Hersons pursued their flight safely to the court of the king 
of France. Vol. i. p. 280. 


From this period, the imprisonment of Eleanora lasted, 
with little interruption, till the death of Henry in 1189, a 
period of sixteen years. Her place of confinement was her 
own palace of Winchester, where Miss Strickland tells us : 


“She was well guarded by her husband’s great justiciary, and General 
Ranulph de Glanville, who likewise had the charge of the royal 
treasury, at the same place.” 


Henry is another example, of which history affords so 
many, where the sins of youth have brought an accumula- 
tion of sorrows upon age. The Lord has expressly said, that 
“to the righteous man, a number of children shall be asa 
bundle of arrows in the hands of a giant.” Henry found 
that, to an unrighteous man, they are a sore grievance, a 
source of weakness and sorrow. i 

On the death of her husband, Eleanora found herself sud- 
denly raised, from a captive to a sovereign, invested with un- 
controlled power. She must have been, at this period, 68 
years of age, and during her long captivity, she learned both 
wisdom and moderation. Her son, Richard Ceeur de Lion, 
made her regent of his dominions during his crusade to the 
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Holy Land, and she seems to have exercised her power 
with great wisdom and moderation, so as to have won the 
love of her English subjects. 

Soon after Richard's accession to the English throne, he 
deputed his mother Eleanora to visit the court of Sancho the 
Wise, king of Navarre, to demand his beautiful daughter 
Berengaria, for his wife. And when she heard, that this fa- 
vorite son was imprisoned in Austria, she was unwearied i in 
her efforts for his release, which she finally accomplished. 
And she exerted herself equally to preserve his dominions 
for him, from the intrigues and usurpation of his brother 
John. Upon the death of Richard, Eleanora, then in her 
eightieth year, resigned the regency of England into the 
hands of John, her only surviving son, and retired to her na- 
tive dominions of Aquitaine, where she expired, in 1204, in 
her eighty-fourth year. Miss Strickland remarks : 


“That Eleanora of Aquitaine is among the very few women who 
atoned for an ill-spent youth by a wise and benevolent old age. Asa 
sovereign, she ranks among the first of female rulers.” Vol. i., p. 299. 


The readers of general history knew nothing of Beren- 
garia, the crusading queen of Richard L,, till Miss Strickland 
collected the few particulars of her simple life. Berengaria 
arrived in Messina, in Lent, and, as it was against the rules 
of the catholic church to celebrate a wedding during that 
season, the royal pair were only betrothed, and their mar- 
riage deferred till they arrived in the island of Cyprus, and 
here, Richard was crowned King of Cyprus, and his fair 
bride queen of England and Cyprus. 

The origin of the high order of the Garter has been a sub- 
ject of investigation with some of the most distinguished 
antiquarian and heraldic writers. It is generally considered 
as founded by Edward II., yet many have been of opinion 
that.it had a much earlier ‘origin. Miss Strickland is, no 
doubt, correct in attributing it to the chivalric Richard L, 
who, she says, 


“In honor of his betrothment, instituted an order of twenty-four 
knight», who pledged themselves, in a fraternity with the king, to scale 
the wails of Acre ; and that they might be known in the storming of 
that city, the king appointed them to wear a blue band of leather on the 
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left leg, from which they were called knights of the blue thong.” Vol. 
ii, p- 17. 

The circumstances of Richard’s treacherous imprison- 
ment, by Leopold, Duke of Austria, are well known. He 
had already sent his queen, Berengaria, his sister Joanna, 
and the Cypriot princess, by sea, whilst he intended to 
gratify his curiosity and gain time by crossing Europe in 
the dress of a ‘Templar. 

After near a twelvemonth’s delay, and many singular ad- 
ventures, Berengaria reached her native country. She 
never visited England, but after her husband’s death she 
fixed her residence near Mans, in Orleannois. Here she 
founded the noble Abbey of L’Espan, and after its comple- 
tion, she took the veil, and passed the residue of her life in 
cloisteral seclusion. 

Isabella of Angouleme, the wife of John, was the third 
Provengal princess who became queen of England. She 
was heiress of a rich province called the Angoumois, situated 
in the very heart of Aquitaine, had been betrothed in her 
childhood, according to the fashion of those times, to Hugh 
de Lusignan, eldest son of the count de la Marche. 

It was ata high festival, when John was recognised as 
sovereign of Acquitaine, that he first saw the youthful fian- 
¢éeof Hugh de Lusignan. John was then thirty-two, and 
Isabella only fifteen. John, as king of England, Ireland, 
and more than a third of France, was the most powerful 
monarch of Europe, and the parents of Isabella, dazzled by 
the prospect of such a splendid alliance, broke their engage- 
ment to the count de Ja Marche: the marriage of their 
daughter, with John, was solemnized at Bordeaux, the 
capital of the English possessions in the south of France. 

The reigns of John and his imbecile son, Henry, are the 
most disgraceful in the annals of English history. Isabella 
gave up the lover of her youth, and who, subsequent events 
render it pretty clear, was the only man she loved, at the 
promptings of ambition. Whatever there might be of good 
in her character, would have been improved and exalted 
in an union with a good and noble husband. Her unformed 
character was biased to error by her marriage with John, 
who merits detestaiion alike as a sovereign and a man. 

Such a pair could not enjoy much conjugal felicity. 
John, notoriously unfaithful, still manifested great jealousy 
of his beautiful wife : 
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“The name of the lover of Isabella,” says Miss Strickland, “was 
never ascertained, nor is it clear that she was ever guilty of any dere. 
liction from rectitude. But John revenged the wrong that, perhaps, 
only existed in his malignant imagination, in a manner peculiar to him. 
self. He made his mercenaries assassinate the person whom he sus. 
pected of supplanting him in his queen's affections, with two others, 
supposed to be accomplices, and secretly hung their bodies over the 
bed of Isabella. Her surprise and terror when she discovered them, 
may be imagined, though it is not described by the monastic writers, 
who darkly allude to this dreadful scene. 

“After this awful tragedy, the queen was consigned to captivity, 
being conveyed to Gloucester Abbey under the ward of one of her hus. 
band’s German mercenaries. Ina record-roll of king John, he direets 
Theodoric de Tyes ‘to go to Gloucester with our lady queen, and there 
keep her in the chamber where the princess Joanna had been nursed, 
till he heard further from him.” Vol. ii, p. 55. 

Thus we see that John, like every libertine, in proportion 
to his own licentious profligacy, was jealous and distrustful 
of virtue in others. 

We must give our authoress’s description of the dress of 
John, as affording some insight into the manners of the 13th 
century : 


“The dress of John was costly and glittering in the extreme, for he 
was, in addition to other follies and frailties, the greatest fop in Europe. 
At one of his christmas festivals, he appeared in a red satin mantle 
embroidered with sapphires and pearls, a tunic of white damask, a 
girdle set with garnets and sapphires, while a baldrick that crossed 
from his left shoulder to sustain his sword, was set with dis 
monds and emeralds, and his white gloves were adorned, one witha 
ruby, and the other with a sapphire. The richness of king John’s 
dress, and the splendor of his jewellery, partly occasioned the ex- 
travagant demands he made on the purses of his people, both church 
and laity: he supplied his wants by a degree of corruption, that proves 
him utterly insensible to every feeling of honor, both as a man and 8 
king, and shamelessly left rolls and records whereby posterity were 
enabled to read such entries as the following ludicrous specimen of 
bribery : 

“Robert de Vaux gave five of his best palfreys, that the king might 
hold his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife.”’ Vol. ii., p. 57. 


How the barons, driven to exasperation by the enormities 
of John, flew to arms, and forced him to sign the great pal- 
ladium of English liberties, Magna Charta; the manner in 
which John revenged himself, by sending for a body of 
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foreign ercetane. and ravaging the whole country with 
fire.and the: sword: the invitation sent by the barons to 
prince Louis of France, and the civil war that followed, are 
too ‘well known to need any comment. 

Isabella’s son, prince Henry, was only nine years of age 
when his father’s death left him lawful sovereign of a coun- 
try,torn by civil wars, and, two thirds of which was in the 
hands of his enemy. She assisted at his coronation, in 
Gloucester cathedral, and the following summer she retired 
to Angouleme, her native city, and the capital of her hered- 
itaryyprovince. . About three years after, she married her 
fifst lover, Hugh de Lusignan. 

’ This, however, proved an unfortunate marriage for the 
Count de la Marehe- Pride and false ambition seem to have 
been leading traits in her weak mind. From being queen 
of England, she could not bear the idea of being the wife of 
a vassal-peer of France. She persuaded her husband to 
transfer his allegiance to her son, the king of England, 
this led to a war, which, in the end, deprived Isabella and 
her husband of their possessions. 

Eleanoraef Provence, surnamed La Belle, was the fourth 
Proyénc¢al “princess who became queen consort of Eng- 
lands” 


“This princess,” says Miss Strickland, “was the second of the five 
beautiful daughters of Berenger, count of Prevence. Berenger was 
the last and most illustrious of the royal Provengal counts; and even 
had he‘not been sovereign of the land of song, his own verses would 
have entitled him to a distinguished rank among the troubadour poets. 
His consort, Beatrice, daughter of Thomas, count of Savoy, was scarcely 
less celebrated for her learning and literary powers. From her accom- 
plished parents, the youthful Eleanora inherited both a natural taste and 
a practical talefit for poetry, which the very air she breathed tended to 
foster and encourage. Almost before she entered her teens, she had 
composed an heroic poem in her native Provengal tongue.” Vol. ii., p. 69. 


Henry Hil. was in his twenty-ninth year when he es- 
poused the beautiful Eleanora, who had just completed her 
fourteenth year. Henry III. had been carefully educated, 
under the guardianship of the great earl of Pembroke. He 
appears to have been an amiable, though weak man: he 
inherited many of the foibles of his parents, but without 
their vices, particularly his father’s extravagance, and pas- 
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sion for dress, trinkets and jewellery. H lavished so 
much money in jewels, and dresses embroi in gold and 
silver, upon his beautiful bride, he aided ‘his half-brothers 
and sisters, the children of his mother, Isabella of Angon- 
leme, after her second marriage, and the poor relations of his 
lovely wife, that his exchequer, which, by the prudent man- 
agement of the earl of Pembroke, and that great minister 
Hubert de Burgh, had been extremely rich, when Henry 
assumed the reins of government, soon became entirely 
exhausted. ' 

It was this reckless extravagance of the,court, which led 
to the civil war. The sublime art of filling an exhausted ex- 
chequer by paper money, loans or exchequer bills, was not 
then discovered. The king, to obtain supplies, resorted to 
acts of meanness, extortion and violences Miss Strickland 
says: 

“ The parliament having, in the preceeding November, refused an aid 
to the king, he levied a fine of fifteen hundred marks on the city of 
London, under pretence that they had sheltered one Walter Buckerell, 
whom he had banished. Henry was encouraged in his unconstitutional - 
proceedings, by a very trivial circumstance. A fire broke out, in the 
pope’s palace, and destroyed the chamber in which the principaldeed 
of Magna Charta was kept, which made the queen fancy it was red 
null and void.” Vol. ii., p. 86. s° 


Our author further adds: 


“In order to annoy the citizens of London, Henry, during the diaplilles 
regarding the queen’s gold, revived the old Saxon custom of convening 
folkmotes, and by this means reminded the commons, as the great body 
of his subjects were called, that they had a political existence, no less 
than the barons of England, and they never again forgot it.” Vol. ii. p. 87. 


Modern writers have asserted, that there Was no middle 
class in the days of the Plantagenets. What then, may 
we not ask, were the citizens of London, those munificent 
and high-spirited merchants, whose wealth so often, in this 
reign, excited the cupidity of the court ? 


“If the conduct of the king and queen towards this class of their 
subjects, had been guided by a more enlightened policy, they might 
have found, in their loyal affection, no trivia] support against Leicester, 
and the disaffected aristocracy of England ; but, excited by the rapacity 
of Eleanor, the king pillaged and outraged the citizens, till they threw 
their weight into the scale of the mighty adversary of the monarchy.” 
Vol. ii. p. 87. 
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We are astonished, on a minute investigation of this period 
of English hist6ry, to find how nearly the infatuated conduct 
of Henry and Eleanor resembled that pursued by Louis 
XVI. of France, and his equally beautiful, giddy and 
thoughtless queen. 

We have seen, that in the reign of Stephen, the people of 
London, attached to his virtuous queen, formed a counter- 
poise. to nearly thé whole of the rest of England. It must 
have been a city of vast wealth and commercial importance, 
in the reign of Richard I., for, some of the ancient chroni- 
clers info us, that on the return of Richard, after his im- 
emg two thousand of the merchants went, in a 

ody, to receive their sovereign, and escort him into 
London; and that, on this occasion, they displayed so much 
wealth and magnificence, that the German nobles, who 
were deputed by Leopold, to accompany Richard to Eng- 
land, and receive his ransom, declared that, if their duke had 
been aware of the wealth of the London merchants, he 
, Would not have ransomed their king for double the sum 
“agreed upon, which was one hundred thousand marks of 
silver, 


“He was advised, as the parliament refused to assist him with more 
monéy, to raise the sum required to satisfy his clamerous creditors, 
by selling his plate and jewels. 

“* But, where shall I find purchasers, if money be so scarce ?’ de- 
manded the king. ‘In the city of London,’ was the reply. On this, 
Henry impatiently observed, ‘If the treasures of Augustus Cesar were 
inthe market, the city of London would purchase them, I suppose. 
Those clownish citizens, who call themselves barons, are an inex- 
haustible treasury in themselves.’ ” Vol. ii. p. 89. 


In the summer of 1253, Henry visited his continental 
dominions to queli an insurrection in Guienne, and appoint- 
ed Eleanora regent during his absence : 


“Eleanora was directed to govern, by the advice of her royal brother- 
in-law, but the regal power was vested in her; and, we find, that 
pleas were holden before her and the king’s council, in the court of 
exchequer, during Henry’s absence in Gascony. ‘At this time,’ says 
Madox, ‘the queen was custos regni, and sat vice regis. We have, 
thus, an instance of a queen-consort performing not only the functions 
of a sovereign, in the absence of the monarch, but acting as a judge in 
the highest court of judicature, curia regis. There can be no doubt 
but this princess took her seat on the king’s bench.” Vol. ii., p. 97. 
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Having thus the power in her own,hands, with a dis- 
regard of justice, and a recklessnes as to consequences, she 
committed acts more despotic than thé most powerful 
monarch had ever dared attempt. She demanded of the 
city of London a large sum of money, which, she declared, 
was due to her as aurum regina, or queen-gold. This? 
unjust demand the magistrates refused to comply with, 
when she immediately committed the sheriffs of London, 
Richard Picard and John de Northampton, to thé Mar. 
chelsea prison, and, having been released, they were again 
committed with the Mayor, Richard Hardell : 


“These arbitrary proceedings of the queen regent,” says our au- 
thoress, “were regarded with indignant astonishment by a city, 
governed by laws peculiar to itself,—London being, in fact, a republic 
within a monarchy, whose privileges had hitherto been respected by 
the most despotic sovereigns. It had been hoped that Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, Eleanora’s coadjutor in the delegated regal power, ‘Would 
have restrained her from such reckless use, or rather we should say, 
abuse of the authority with which she had been invested by her ab-» 
sent lord; but since his marriage with her sister, that prince had 
ceased to oppose the queen in any of her designs. 

“The queen and the countess of Cornwall made common Cause, 
contriving to govern between them, the whoie real n, accordingyto their 
own pleasure, whether it were for good or for evil.” Vol. ii, p. 99. 


We have seen, how the virtuous and pious and charitable 
queens, Matilda of Scotland and Matilda of Boulougne, who 
really considered they held their high trust for the good of 
the people, ever found, in all their troubles, warm supporters 
and staunch friends, in the true-hearted and loyal citizens 
of London. But so justly exasperated were they against 
Eleanora and her, and the king’s foreign relatives’, whom 
they looked upon as a set of rapacious harpies, devouring 
the riches of the land, that a tumult took place in the city, 
and the queen narrowly escaped with her life. Eleanora 
left the tower, where she was residing, intending to escape 
to Windsor ; but she was discovered, and pelted with'mud 
and eggs, amid the cries of “ Drown the witch,—drown the 
witch !!” 

The reckless extravagance of the queen and her relatives, 
and their rapacity in plundering the poor English people, 
were not the only sources of discontent. The pope, to 
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lease king Henry, caused his second son, prince Edmund, to 
* chosen king of Sicily, and the German diet elected his 
brother, the duke of Cornwall, to be king of the Romans, 
which was the title borne by the heir to the emperor of Ger- 
many. He went to Aix-la-Chapelle, with his queen, to be 
‘crowned, and carried with him seven hundred thousand 
pounds, in sterling money. A dreadful famine added to the 
distress of the plunde red people, who were suffering from 
this enormous drain on the specie. 

Such was the misrule that led to the civil war which 
raged during the latter years of the reign of Henry. Queen 
Eleanora, who had been so greatly instrumental in causing 
it, certainly exerted herself with considerable energy, in 
assisting her husband to meet the troubles that surrounded 
him. On Henry’s death, Eleanora retired to the nunnery 
of Ambresbury, where she died, having survived the king, 
her-huSband, nineteen years. 

Edward I. was the second king of England who won 
laurels on the fields of Palestine. “In his youth, he distin- 
guished himself as a great general, in quelling the insurrec- 
tion in Wales, in the wars with the barons, and afterwards 
in the Holy Land. It is generally asserted by historians, 
that Edward I. created his son, who was born at Cer- 
narvon, the first Prince of Wales. Some of the ancient 
chroniclers assert, that it was not till this prince, afterwards 
the unfortunate Edward II., had attained his seventeenth 
year, that his father created him Prince of Wales, and gave 
him the revenues of the principality for his appanage. Miss 
Strickland, however, asserts, that upon the marriage of 
prince Edward with Eleanora of Castile, his father, Henry 
III., settied on him all the Aquitanian domains, inherited 
from his grandmother, Eleanora, and, at the same time cre- 
ated him Prince of Wales, with an exhortation to employ 
his youth in conquering the principality. She does not, 
however, quote the authority on which she makes Edward 
L»instead of Edward IL., the first English prince who bore 
that title. 

Edward I. was, perhaps, the greatest prince that ever 
wore the English crown. Great as a warrior, great as a 
statesman, great as a legislator. Instead of violating the 
charters, as his predecessors had done, he put them in force; 
instead of endeavoring to subvert the liberties of the peo- 
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ple, he sought to become a constitutional monareh, govern’ 
ing by the ‘laws. He ordered a digest to be m f the” 
ancient laws of the realm, and thus obtained the surname of 
the English Justinian. Many writers have condemned his 
ambition, in attempting the subjugation of Scotland,—but 
this very act shows his wisdom and his policy. Scotland 
had always maintained a strict alliance with France ; and 
whenever the French king, who was extremely jéalous of 
the extent of the English continental dominions, attempted 
to possess himself of any of them, he, at the same time, ih- 
duced his ally, the king of Scotland, to make a descent into 
England ; so that the English king was obliged to ret 
from defending his foreign possessions, to drive the mara 
ers out of the kingdom. A powerful army was obliged to 
be stationed along the Scottish border, and another on the 
borders of Wales. Edward rightly considered, that, great 
and powerful as England then was, she could. not Assume 
the position she was destined to hold among the nations of 
the world, till Wales and Scotland formed integral portions 
of her dominion,—till she had no boundary but the ocean. 

We must refer our readers to the fascinating pages of 
our author, for the life of the admirable Eleanora of Castile. 
Foreigner as she was, she won the hearts of all classes of 
her subjects. And how passionately the great Edward 
bewailed her loss, is well known. 

Civilization and the arts made great progress under such 
wise and accomplished sovereigns as were Edward I. and 
Eleanora of Castile. Miss Strickland says: 


“ Sculpture, architecture, and casting in brass and bronze, were not 
only encouraged by king Edward and his queen, but brought.to great 
perfection by Cavallini, and other foreign artists, whom they induced to 
visit this country. Carving in wood, an art purely English, now richly 
decorated both ecclesiastical and domestic structures. 

“ Eleanora of Castile first introduced the use of tapestry as hangings 
for walls. It was a fashion appertaining to Moorish luxury, adopted by 
the Spaniards. The coldness of our climate must have made it indis- 
pensable to the fair daughters of the south, chilled with the damp stone 
walls of English Gothic halls and chambers.” Vol. ii. p. 158. 


The life of Isabella of France, the abandoned wife of 
Edward IIL., is a record of vice and crime, bringing 
a just retribution. Deeply interesting as a memoir, it is un- 
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connected with any of the great political contests, by which 
the people secured their freedom, and. established their 
Jorious constitution. 

Philippa of Hainault, the queen of the great Edward the 
III., is almost as much a favorite with the ancient chroni- 
clers and historians as her renowned lord. 

The age of chivalry had arrived at its greatest height 
and splendor in the time of Edward III., the most power- 
fal monarch of Europe, and whose court was the most 
splendid. 

Like his grandfather Edward I., Edward II]. was a 
»statesman and legislator, as well as a warrior. We may 
‘question the ambition which led him to attempt the con- 
quest of: France, but his reforms at home, and his encour- 
agement of the arts and manufactures, conferred those es- 
sential benefits upon England, the effects of which are felt 
even tO the present day : 


“No sooner,” says Miss Strickland, “ were the reins of government 
in the hands of the young king, than he vigorously exerted himself for 
the reformation of the abuses for which the administration of Mortimer 
was infamous; many excellent laws were made, and others revived, 
to the gr@at satisfaction of the English people. But above all things, 
the king had the wisdom to provide a profitable occupation for the active 
energies of the people.” Vol. ii, p. 262. 

During the time of Edward III. the dress of the great 
portion of the English people was a thick woollen cloth, 
resembling serge,—a home manufacture, wrought from the 
céarse'wool. ‘The finest wool was exported to Flanders, 
where.it was manufactured into fine cloth, resembling broad 
cloths" vast quantities of this were brought to England, and 
formed the dress of the wealthy, except on state occasions, 
when they wore velvet and satin, embroidered in gold. Our 
author says : 


“ Philippa, young as she was, well remembered the sources of pros- 
perity which enriched her own country. She established a manu- 
factoring colony at Norwich, in the year 1335; but the first steps to- 
wards this. good work, were commenced so early as the 3d of July, 
1331, within a few months of the assumption of power by the youthful 
king. A letter so dated, from Lincoln, is addressed to John Kempe, of 
Flanders, cloth-weaver in wool, in which he is informed, ‘that if he 
will come to England, with the servants and apprentices of his mystery, 
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and with his goods and chattels, and with any dyers and fullers who may 
be inclined willingly to accompany him» beyond seas, and exercise their 
mysteries in the kingdom of England, they shall have letters of protec- 
tion and assistance in their settlement.” Vol. ii, p. 263. 


Kempe accepted the invitation of Philippa, and we soon 
find him established in Norwich, at that period the second 
city in England, and which must, at that time, haye been 
immensely rich, as it was during this century ‘that its 
splendid cathedral was erected, and its thirty-six beautiful 
Gothic churches. 


“ Philippa occasionally visited Kempe, and the rest» of her colonyin | 
Norwich. Nor did she disdain to blend ali the magnificenee of chivalty? 
with her patronage of the productive arts. Like a beneficent queen of” 
the hive, she cherished and protected the working bees. Ata period of 
her life, which, in common characters, is considered girlhood, she had 
enriched one of the cities of her realm, by her statistical wisdom. There 
was wisdom, likewise, in the grand tournaments she held at Norwich, 
which might be considered as exhibitions, showing the ycitizens how 
well, in time of need, they could be protected by a gallant nobility. 
These festivals displayed the defensive class, and the pr: ductive class, 
in admirable union, and beneficial intercourse ; while the example of 
the queen promoted mutual respect between them. Edward’ III. did 
not often take part in these visits to Norwich, which were, generally, 
paid by the queen, while her husband spent some days with his guilty 
and miserable mother at Castle Rising, in Norfolk. Vol. ii, p. 263, 


After some time of absence from England, Philippa’s first 
act, on her return, in 1339, was to visit her woollen manu- 
factures at Norwich. She found a vast numbér-of ,people, 
who, having been apprentices of Kempe and his followers, 
were establishing themselves in the profitable»trades of 
weaving and dyeing. 

Edward assisted his virtuous queen in her wisé -andbe- 
nevolent endeavors to benefit the people, by passing a law 
to forbid any but the royal family to wear garments miade 
of cloth manufactured beyond the seas. 


“Tn the first years of her marriage, queen Philippa had been the con- 
stant attendant on her husband in his campaigns; the annals of the 
year 1346, display her character ina more brilliant light, as the saga- 
cious ruler of his kingdom, and the victorious leader of his army.” Vol. 
ii, p. 275. 


Every portion of the life of this beautiful and virtuous 
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queen is ifteresting, We Thust quote for the ‘reader Miss 
Strickland’s account Of the battle of Nevillé’s*@ross : 


“It was now Philippa’s turn to de battle-royal with a king, As a di- 
version in favor of Franee, David of Scotland advanced into England 
a fortnight after the battle of Cressy, and burned the suburbs of York. 
At this juncture, Philippa herself hastened» to the relief of her nor- 
thern subjects. Froisart has detailed with great spirit the brilliant con- 
duct of the queemat this crisis : 

“*The queen of England, who was very anxious to defend her king- 
dom, in order to show she was in earnest about it, came herself te New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. She took up her residence there, to wait her 

» forces. 7 On the morrow, the king of Scots, with full forty thousand 
men, advanced within three short miles of the town of Newcastle; he 

Weent to inform the queen, that if her men were willing to come forth 
from the town, he would wait and give them battle. Philippa answered, 
‘that she accepted his offer, and that her barons would risk their lives for 
the realm of their lord the king.’ The queen’s army drew up, in order 
for battle, at Neville’s Cross. Philippa advanced among them, mounted 
on her white charger, and entreated her men to do their duty well in de- 
fending the honor of their lord the king, and urged them, for the love 
ef God, to fight manfully. They promised her that they would acquit 
themselyes loyally, to the utmost of their power, and perhaps better 
than if the king had been there in person. The queen then took leave 
of them, and» gecommended them tothe protection of God and St. 
George. 

“The English archers gained the battle, which was fought on the 
lai of lord Neville. King David was taken prisoner on his home- 
ward retreat, but not without making the most gallant resistance.” 
Vol. ii., p. 277. 


How Philippa threw herself at the knees of her war- 
like lordyto obtain the lives of the six brave citizens of 
Calais, is too well known to need comment here; but it is 
not so well knéwn how much the laboring and mercantile 
classes were indebted to the active exertions of this great 
queen ; 

“Philippa,” says our author, “had, in her youth, established the wool- 
len manufactures; she now turned her sagacious intellect towards 
working the coal-mines in Tynedale,—a branch of national industry, 
whose inestimable benefits need not be dilated upon. The mines had 
been worked with great profit in the reign of Henry III, but the con- 
vulsions of the Scottish wars had stopped their progress. Philippa had 
estates in Tynedale, and she had long resided in its vicinity, during 
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Edward’s Seottish campaigns. It was,an ‘infallible result, that, wher- 
ever this great queen directed her* attention, wealth and national 
prosperity speedily followed. Well .did"her actions, illustrate her 
Flemish motto, Iche wrude muche, which obsolete words may be render- 
ed, I labor much. Soon after her return from Calais, she obtained a 
grant from her royal lord, giving permission to her bailiff, Alan de 
Strothere, to work the mines of Aldernéston, which had been worked 
in the days of king Henry IIL, and Edward I. From this reépening of 
the Tynedale mines by Philippa proceeded our coal trade, which, during 
the reign of her grandson, Henry IV., enriched the great merchant 
Whittington, and the city of London.” Vol. ii., p. 287. 


Miss Strickland closes the second volume of hér first 
series of the lives of the queens with the life of Anne o 
Bohemia, first queen of Richard II. She was the eldest 
daughter of the emperor Charles IV., by his fourth wife, 
Elizabeth of Pomerania. She was sweet tempered, amiable 
and charitable, and was much beloved by the people, who 
long hallowed her memory, by the simple but expressive 
appelation of good queen Anne. 

Of the immense wealih of the London merchants during 
this reign, we may form some idea by the following de- 
scription : 


“As the king and queen passed through the city, the principal 
thoroughfares were hung with gold cloth and silver tissue, and tapes- 
try of silk and gold. When they approached the conduit at Cheapside, 
red and white wine played from the spouts of a tower, erected against 
it; the royal pair were served with rosy wine, smiling in golden cups, 
and an angel flew down in a cloud and presented to the king, and then 
to the queen, rich gold circlets, worth several hundred pownds. An- 
other conduit of wines played at St. Paul’s eastern gate, where 
was stationed a band of antique musical instruments, wh@8e names 
alone will astound modern musical ears.” Vol. ii, p.320. 


We have accompanied Miss Strickland through ‘the first 
two volumes of her delightful work, which, we hesitate not 
to say, would do honor to the greatest historian of the 
day. We look, with pleasing anticipation, for the appear- 
ance of the succeeding volumes, which must record events 
of the most absorbing interest, and relating to the most ex- 
traordinary characters who figure in English history. 
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Art. IV.—1. Informe sobre el estado de la ensenanza 
primaria en la isla de Cuba en 1836, su costa y me- 
joras de que es susceptible ; extendido.de orden de la 
seccion de Educacion de la Sociedad Patriotica de la 
Habana para eleverlo al supremo gobierno de S. M. 
en cumplimiento de lo prevenido en su Real Orden 
de 21 octubre de 1834. Leida en la junta de la Soci- 
edad de 30 de marzo, en que fue aprobada unani- 
mamente :—por D. Domingo del Monte: M. S. 


[Report upon the state of elementary education in the 
Island of Cuba, in 1836, and upon the improvements 
of which it is susceptible, prepared by order of the Sec- 
tion for Education of the Patriotic Society of the Ha- 
vana, for the information of Her Majesty's Govern: 
ment, in pursuance of the Royal Order of October 21, 
1834, and read at a meeting of the Society: By Don 
Domingo del Monte. | 


2. Informe presentado ala Real Junto de fomento de 
agricultura y comercio de la isla de Cuba, en sesion de 
11 de deciembre de 1833, en el expediente sobre tras- 
lacion, reforma y ampliacion de la escuela nautica, 
establecida en el pueblo de Regla, refundiendola en un 
institute cientifico con arreglo @ las necesidades del 
pais: por la diputacion inspectora de dicho establi- 
miento. Imprimese por acuerdo de la misma junta. 
Habana: 1834. 


[Report presented to the Royal Society for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and commerce in the Island of 
Cuba, at their meeting on the \\th of December, 18 833, 
upon the subject of the conversion of ‘the Nautical School 
established at Regla into a Neie nti Institute, adapted 
to the wants of the country: by the Committee for the 
examination of that establishment (Don José dela Luz). 
Printed by order of the Society. 15lpp.fol. Havana, 1834. 


Among the striking evidences of the rapid progress that 
has been made, in almost every particular, in the island of 
Cuba, since the opening of its ports to foreign commerce, 
may be mentioned the increased attention to education and 
learning. We have placed at the head of this article the 
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names of two works, written within a few years past, at the 
Havana, which contain a great deal of curious information + 
upon this subject, and prove, at the same time, by the style 
of their literary execution, that there is not only a zeal for, 
improvement, but a fund of cultivated talent already in ex- 
istence, and prepared for application to any department of sci- 
ence or practical life. The former ofthese two works, is a re- 
port made by the education section of the Patriotic Society of 
the Havana, in 1836, upon the state of elementary education 
throughout the island. The author, Don Domingo del 
Monte, a gentleman of superior talents and finished edu- 
cation, connected with the most considerable families in“the 
Havana, is already advantageously known to the literary 
world, as one of the principal contributors to thé Cuba 
Review, of which he was for a time the editor. That jout- 
hal, as our readers may recollect, was commenced some 
years ago, under apparently very favorable auspices, and 
sustained itself in a manner highly creditable to its:authors 
and the community in which it appeared, until it was sup- 
pressed by the government. The Report on education, now” 
before us, has never been published, probably ffom an ap- 
prehension of alarming the same jealous spirit which led to 
the suppression of the Review. We are indebted for the 
perusal of the original manuscript, to the kindness 6f the 
author ; and as there is nothing private in the character of 
the work, which was read at a general meeting of the Patri- 
otic Society, we trust we shall not offend his delicacy, by 
making it the subject of a few remarks, and enriching our 


pages with a few extracts from it. 

The Report on the formation of the Institute was written 
by Don José de la Luz, acting as secretary to a committee 
of the society for the encouragement of domestic industry. 
The author is the director of the Patriotie Society, and one 
of the most accomplished scholars and elegant writers of thes 
day. ‘The work before us would do honor, in point of style, 
to the pen of any living Spanish author. We deeply regret 
to learn, that the excellent and amiable writer has been com- 
pelled by ill health to intermit for a time his useful labors 
in the cause of science. The Report grew out of a project 
for the conversion of the nautical school, which had been 
established some years before at Regla, into a more exten- 
sive establishment, on the polytechnic plan, to be called.the 
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Cuban Institute. The project was suggested by the Conde 
‘ de®Villa-Nueva, the late distinguished Intendarit of _the 
island, and received the sanction of the society, but was 
prevented from going into execution by the interference of 
the Governor. It was revived last year, and again arrested 
by the same obstacle, the Prince of Anglona having refused 
to authorize the establishment, without special permission 
from Madrid. Some recent private advices from the Ha- 
vana lead us to suppose, that the project is once more under 
contemplation, with a somewhat better prospect of success, 
the present governor, General Valdez, being, if we are rightly 
informed, more favorably disposed than his predecessors. 
We sincerely hope that it may now go into effect. 

The éxtent to which improvement in the system of edu- 
cation Was, even at a pretty recent period, wanted in the 
island of Cuba, may be gathered from the fact stated by Don 
Domingo del Monte, that in 1792 there was but one school 
atthe Havana’ This was kept by a mulatto master, named 
Melendez, who gave instructi n in grammar and spelling, 
an@taught the boys writing. This last accomplishment was 
considered at that time of too lofty and abstruse a character 
to be imparted to the other sex. There are now, in the pro- 
vince of the Havana,—one of the three great divisions of the 
Island,—seventy-three schools for white and six for colored 
boys, and fifty one for white and one for colored girls. The 
total number of pupils in all these schools, im 1836, was 
four thousand and thirty-six. This is, certainly, a very 
favorable change. The extent to which further improve- 
ment is still desirable, is, however, apparent from the fact, 
also stated by Don Domingo del Monte, that, of the total 
number of boys and girls of the proper age to receive ele- 
mentary instruction, which he estimates, for the whole 
island, at a little Yess than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, not'more than fifteen thousand, at the utmost, are in 
the schools, so that more than a hundred thousand remain, 
—to use the language of our author,—“ in the midst of the 
exuberant agricultural wealth of Cuba, as completely desti- 
tute of prifhary instruction,—the first and lowest of the ele- 
meuts of civilization,—as the savages of Araguay.” 

The materials, upon which these calculations are founded, 
were obtained chiefly from the answers returned to a circu- 
laf letter addressed, by authority of the governor general, to 
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all the territorial divisions of the Island. The resuit was, a 
large and valuable mass of information, whieh has been 
digested by Don Domingo into a series of very clear and 
useful tables. Of the fifty-three reports made from the pro- 
vince of the Havana, twenty return that there are no schools 
whatever within their precincts. The reasons are, generally, 
assigned for this deficiency, which are always instructive, 
and, in some cases, amusing, or almost pathetic. Thus, in 
Managua, “there had once been a school, but it is now oc- 
cupied by a detachment of troops.” “ La Prensa had been 
always deprived of the blessing of education, in consequence 
of the poverty (miseria) of the inhabitants. The few mas- 
ters who had attempted to estabiish themselves there haVing 
all quitted the place, after a short residence, for waft of sup- 
port.” “In Alacranes, one of the richest sugar districts of 
the island, the population is at the lowest ebb of degradation 
and'wretchedness. It never had aschool.” “In Vereda 
Nueva, there have been several attempts to establish schogls, 
but the masters could never obtain a support, and there is 
now not only no school, brit not even a private tutor iiriithe 
district.” In Banta and San Antonio Chiquito, the want of 
schools is attributed to the “wretchedness of the people, 
occasioned by the non-residence of the great proprietors, 
who live in the capital.” These cases would be worth the 
consideration of Mr. Macculloch, who thinks that it makes 
no difference to the population of a territory, whether the 
proprietors, who own and farm it out, reside and spend their 
income abroad or at home. In San Miguel, the reason 
alledged is, simply, wretchedness,—por miserable: and 
“here,” says the returning officer, a juez pedanco, or infe- 
rior judge, “ we suffer the grief of seeing our children grow- 
ing up ir utter destitution of the precious seed of instruc- 
tion.” In S. Geromino de Pefialvez, the absence of schools is 
occasioned by the scattered state of the population, the princi- 
pal village in the district consisting of only eighteen inhab- 
itants, including the curate. In Guana, there are a great 
many children, who require instruction; and a retired 
serjeant, residing in the village, named D. Ildefonso Molina, 
at one time took compassion on their case, and undertook to 
keep a school, but was pretty soon prohibited by the local 
authorities from continuing it, because he had not a master’s 
license. In Quisican there are large estates, and a numerous 
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population, but not a single school, and not more than one 
or two private tutors. “In Cimarronez,” says the report, 
with expressive brevity, “there is a large number of rich 
(pingiies) sugar plantations,—great misery among the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, and not a single school.” 


“ After this somewhat painful review of the present state of edu- 
cation,” says the Report, “it would be idle to compare the trifling im- 
provements which we have already effected, encouraging as they are, 
with the stupendous (es/wpendo) results, that have been obtained in the 
United States, in Prussia, and in Bengal. _ In this last country, accord- 
ing to an article"by Professor Adair, inserted in Woodbridge’s valuable 
‘Annals of Education,’ there is a school for every thirty-one boys. On 
the 6ther hand, we may feel some pride in comparing our situation with 
“that of Russia, Portugal, and the south of France. The startling fact, 
however, remains, that in a population, estimated by the census of 1827 
at about half a million free persons of all colors, we have more than a 
hindred thousand children growing up without any instruction. This 
state of things calls loudly for the attention of prudent and thoughtful 
men in the metropolis, and throughout the island. A wise government 
will see in this immense multitude of uneducated children an equal 
number of future enemies of the public tranquility, and if it really desire 
the welfare Of the people, will endeavor to remedy the evil,by diffusing 
far and wide the means of instruction, as has recently been done by the 
most enlightened governments of the continent ot Europe. In this 
* way, it will place upon an immoveable foundation the peace, the solid 
wealth, and the future morality of this noble and beautiful island.” 


Thejschools in Cuba, are under the superintendence and 
direction of the Patriotic Society, which contains a section 
expressly devoted to the subject of education. In order to 
be admitted to open a school, the candidate must pass an 
examination, conducted in presence of the president and 
secretary of this section, by three schoolmasters. If the re- 
port be favorable, he is then examined by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and having obtained their permission to teach 
the principles of christianity, and paid eight dollars to the 
church, he is furnished with his licence, by tie captain 
general. In the six years, from 1830 to 1835, inclusive, a 
hundred and forty of these licences were taken out. This 
fact indicates a rapid advancement in the means of instruc- 
tion, although the number of the schools does not corres- 
pond exactly with the number of licences, some of the 
persons, who are licensed as masters, being employed as as- 
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sistants in the schools already éstablished. The number of 
persons employed as masters and assistants in’ the primary 
schools, is estimated by Don Domingo at two hundred and 
ninety-four for the department of the Havana, and four 
hundred and seventeen for the whole island. | 'The schools 
are visited by inspectors, appointed by the Patriotic Society, 
from among its members, at least once in every month. 
The inspectors have no authority over the *masters, but 
merely report to the society the state of the,school, except- 
ing in some cases , where funds have been furnished by the 
society itself. In the country, the inspection“is»performed” 
by committees, constituted by the society, underythe name’ 
of Rural Committees of primary instruction :_ butethe 
operation of this system does not seem to have answered" 
the expectations of its enlightened and patriotic authors. 
The Education Section of the society, in their annual re- 
port of 1833, remark, that it had been attended with in- 
jurious, rather than beneficial effects. 

The general views upon which the society proceeds, in 
exercising its superintendence over the schools, are; COn- , 
cisely stated, by Don Domingo, as follows : 


“1. In private establishments, the society never interferes with the 
master, in regard to his method of instruction, but péfuiits every | one wo, 


take his own course. 

“2. The practical results of different methods are published as ex. 
tensively as possible, for the information of the community. 

“3. A kind and paternal treatment of the pupils, is strongly recom. 
mended, in schools of all kinds. 

“4. Care is taken to notice, in a proper manner, in the public jour- 
nals, the services of individuals in promoting the cause of education. 

“5. The influence of the society is employed in giving to education 
a practical direction, so as to make it immediately applicable to the 
business of life. 

“6. Every effort is made to elevate the employment of instructor in 
the public estimation, and raise it to its proper dignity and importance.” 


The instruction given in the schools varies a good deal in 
different parts of the island. In the,Havana, great improve- 
ments have been made of late years, and the schools are now 
in a satisfactory state. In most of them, the branches taught 
are merely elementary, such as reading, writing, the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, and Spanish grammar. There are four- 
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teen.or fifteen of a higher class, in which the pupils are in- 
structed in the English, French and Latin Languages, the 
higher branches of mathematics, and some of the ornamental 
arts. ‘The methods employed in the schools of the metro- 
polis, are described by Don Domingo as being now very good. 
He notices particularly, the favorable change that has taken 
place in the manner of reading : 


“The more advanced boys,” he says, “at present, seldom fall into 
the drawling, snuffling, stuttering habits, which were formerly so gen- 
eral. “Thy now read with a clear and distinct pronunciation. Parti- 
cular care is taken to prevent them from adopting the faulty provincial 
methods of sounding certain letters, such as the c, the z, and the v; and 
to induce them. to employ the proper inflexions of the voice, and observe 
the proper pauses, so as to show that they enter into the spirit of their 
author, and understand his meaning.”’ 

“In regard to mathematics,” says the Report, “it is, of course, not 
tobe expected, that all the higher branches should be taught, even in 
the ten highest schools. Arithmetic is taught in almost all the schools, 
and with more success than almost any other branch. Its immediate 
application to practical business, especially in a commercial city, makes 
this necessary. [t has, accordingly, assumed a practical character, and 
this cireumstance, in connection with the largeness of the classes in 
which it is taught, renders it easy, and even amusing to the boys. In 
these clases, they are instructed in al] the common commercial opera- 
tions, Such as simple and compound interest, discount, insurance, book- 
keeping, and so forthyso that when they leave school they are prepared 
toenter on the duties of a counting room. Instruction is given in all 
the ten higher schools in the elements of algebra and geometry, in five 
or six of them in trigonometry and conic sections, and in one or two in 
practical geometry and surveying. Drawing is taught in some of the 
schools. Music and dancing are attended to chiefly by the girls. In 
music there are excellent masters, but we cannot help remarking the 
slowness and difficulty with which the pupils, even with the best dis- 
positions, learn to read music. We incline to think that this result, 
which is universal throughout all the schools, must proceed from some 
essential defect in the method of teaching. How otherwise could it 
happen, that young persons of both sexes, with the finest organization 
and the best disposition, after several years’ constant study, under able 
professors, are unable, not merely to compose music, but to read it cor- 
rectly, and without assistance from the teacher.” 

Great credit is given, in the report, to Don José de la Luz, 
as one of the principal promoters of the recent improve- 
ments in the schools at the Havana. 

L] VOL. £.—-NO. 2. 
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“In specifying the improvements, that have been madc in the schools 
at the Havana,” says the author, “ we should not do justice to the sub. 
ject, if we did not particularly mention the important services that have 
been rendered to the cause of education by Don José de la Luz. In 
regard to this point we cannot do better than to copy the remarks con. 
tained in the annual Exposition of the Education Section of the Patrio. 
tic Society for the-year 1832.” 

“ Heretofore,” says the Exposition, “ the masters, in all the schools, 
paid little or no‘attention to the developement of the understanding of the 
pupils, and accustomed them to trust entirely to their memory. The 
principles of religion even were learned by rote, and the only exercise 
of the so called ‘ classes of christian doctrine,’ was the recitation, word 
for word, of certain articles of faith, from the catechism. No attempt 
was made to imbue their tender minds and pure hearts with the princi- 
ples of toleration, charity and justice, which form the basis of true chris- 
tian morality. What was still worse, the uneducated part of the people, 
seeing this mode of instruction employed in the schools, really believed 
that a person, who could repeat the catechism by rote, was equal 
to a doctor of divinity. Nearly the same method was observed in 
teaching grammar. The pupil learned by heart certain abstract defi- 
nitions, but if required to go a step out of the track, he made no answer 
whatever. In order to get im to say anything, it was necessary taput 
him on familiar ground, by calling for one of these definitions, Which he 
would immediately repeat, word for word, to the great astonishment and 
admiration of the mass, who supposed that he had struck itsout of his 
own brain, on the spur of the occasion. Such being the previous state 
of things, it is easy to imagine with what pleasure the society witness- 
ed, in November last, the experiments made, by one of its members, 
upon what may be called the explanatory method. A large: number of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the city, including the governor, 
General Ricaforte, were present on the occasion, and his excellency 
personally expressed, to the enlightened inventor of the new methody 
Don José de la Luz, in the warmest terms, the great satisfaction which 
was felt by himself and the public at the results which they had seen. 
The minds of our Havana children appeared, as it were, to be restored 
to liberty, by the exertions of one of our countrymen, as those of our 
more advanced students had already been emancipated by the excel- 
lent lessons in philosophy, which they had recently received from one 
of our enlightened professors.” 

\ 


The state of the schools in the rural districts of the 
province of Havana, is far from being equally satisfactory, 
Almost all the reports, whether from the masters or the in- 
spectors, consist of complaints of the wretchedness, by 
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which they are surrounded, and of the impossibility of 
giving, instruction, with any order or method, when it is 
uncertain, whether the schools will be continued another 
day. 

In the other provinces, the state of things is nearly the 
same as in the Havana: the cities are comparatively well 
supplied with the means of education; the country almost 
wholly deficient? In Trinidad, Puerto Principe, Sagua, 
8. Juan de Remedios, and_Villa Clara, the principal schools 
have adopted the improved method, employed at the Ha- 
vana. At Trinidad, a school of a higher order was opened 
in 1832, under the name of a college, in which were to be 
taught, beside the common branches, the higher mathe- 
matics and philosophy. 'The director acquitted himself of 
his duties in a very able manner, and obtained, at one time, 
fifty seven students, but the resources applicable to the ob- 
ject proved d@ficient, and, after an experiment of four years, 
the school was closed. 

In the same city, the work of giving instruction in the 
elements of learning is, it seems, combined, to some extent, 
with the practice of the mechanical trades. “There are, 
scattered about the city,” says the report from that place, 
“various barbers,’ tailors, aud shoemakers’ shops, in which 
boys, for the most part of color, are received as pupils, and 
taught, in a rude manner (bruscamente), to read, and to repeat 
the catechism and a few prayers.” ‘There are, also, a few 
infant schools for children of both sexes, kept by poor 
women of both colors, nearly in the same way. In the 
country around Trinidad, there is not a single school, that 

eserves the name. The proprietors generally employ a 
private tutor, of-very ordinary qualifications, to teach their 
children to read, and repeat the catechism. ‘The Patriotic 
Society of the place are well aware of these deficiences, 
and have sought to provide a remedy, but, thus far, without 
effect. They thought, at one time, of endeavoring to com- 
municate some instruction to the mistresses of the infant 
schools just alluded to, and to introduce something like 
order afd regularity into their methods; but they found so 
little encouragement in any quarter, that they gave up the 
plan. At another time, they attempted to transfer the pu- 
pils from these infant schools into others of a higher kind; 
but here, they were met by various obstacles, arising partly 


SS 
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from the want of funds, and partly from the wretchedness 
of the parents, who could not even furnish their children 
with decent apparel. On the whole, it was found necessary 
to leave the matter, for the present, as it is. 

The author of one of the reports from Villa-Clara, D, 
Juan Antonio Pascual, a zealous friend of the cause of 
education, represents the state of the three principal schools 
for boys in that city, as satisfactory, but ‘regrets’ that the 
school for girls is but scantily attended; the parents, it 
seems, have not the means to provide them with decent 
clothing, and, for want of any other occupation for them, 
send them into the streets to beg, where, as they grow up, 
they necesssarily fall into vicious habits. The author of 
another report, from the same place, himself a teacher, la- 
ments with bitterness the inconvenience, which he meets 
with at every step, in endeavoring to perform his duty. 

“ How many,” says he, “ even of those, who are in easy circum- 
stances, let their children grow up in ignorance, without sending them 
to any school, and justify themselves by the ‘devilish plea,’ (diabolica 
maxima) that they made their own fortunes without knowing how to 
read or write! How is it possible, again, to do any real good in the 
way of education, when parents, after their children have been at 
school long enough to learn to read, and are just going into Spanish 
grammar and arithmetic, take them away under pretence that they are 
wanted at home? A school might be supported here, provided always 
that the pupils were furnished gratuitously, not only with instruction, 
but with books and stationery, including shoes!! If they are expected 
to make the smallest payment, or even to provide themselves with 
necessary articles,» you may be assured, that they will never attend. 
This is not exaggeration,” says the earnest and desperate teacher, “it is 
sober truth, deduced from an experience of four years : and, I may add, 
that no motive but absolute necessity, arising from my having no other 
means of providing for the subsistence of a numerous family, would 
induce me to continue in so very disagreeable an employment.” 

Nearly the same, or even, perhaps, still greater deficien- 
cies, are noted in the returns from the city of Baracoa, the 
most ancient in the Island, and of which the name occurs 
so frequently in the records of the first séttlements» The 
report is made by the enlightened and accomplished 
Regidor, D. José Policarpo Columbré : 

“ A few schools,” he remarks, “ have, from time to time, been estab- 
lished, but, for want of proper encouragement, and sufficient pecuniary 
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resources, they have been of very little use. There are now three private 
schools, in which the instruction is confined to reading, writing and 
arithmetic, for the very good reason, that the masters cannot teach 
what they do not themselves know. Nemo dat quod in se non habet. 
There are also a few apologies for schools in the country round, and 
a few, both in town and country, kept by women, where the pupils are 
taught to read and repeat their prayers. It is easy to imagine, how 
short a time it takes for them to become as wise as their teachers. 
After committing to memory three or four answers from the catechism, 
and learning to read in the’ Daily F-xercise, they quit the school, and go 
home, to join their parents in their pilgrimage through this vale of 
misery.” (para acompanar @ los padres in horto miseric.) 


In closing the first part of his report, which is occupied by 
a review of the actually existing state of education in the 
island, and from which we have extracted some of the most 
striking passages, the enlightened author adds a number of 
just and pertinent observations, under the head of Results. 


“From the facts here collected, and which are taken with scrupulous 
fidelity, from authentic reports, it is easy to form a correct notion of 
the state of education in the island. It is apparent, at a glance, that 
the progress of improvement has been much greater at the Havana, 
than inthe country, or even in the other principal cities, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Matanzas. Even at the Havana, however, as has 
been wellobserved by D. José de la Luz, the instruction given in the 
schools, is_still too superficial, and the methods of study not sufficiently 
severe, so that when the students enter the university or the college, 
they are not only not well grounded in the elements, but have not even 
formed fixed habits ef application,—the most valuable of all the fruits 
of early discipline. “We say not this with any idea of disparaging the 
intellectual capacity of our Havana youth, who are, on the contrary, 
endowed by nature with talents of a high order, and have produced 
examples of intelligence and culture, which do no discredit to the noble 
European stock from which we spring. That they have not yet done 

»more is the faultof their position. In the country, as we have seen, 
the whole system is still to be created. One consequence of this la- 
mentable state of things is, that the persons brought to trial, for 
offences against the criminal law, are almost all from the country. On 
the other hand, the stewards on the sugar plantations, whose occupation 
requirés some elementary instruction, are all either foreigners, or na- 
tives of the Havana. As to the other provinces, nothing need be ad- 
ded to the eloquent and impressive representations, given in the reports. 
There are, no doubt, there, as at the Havana, individuals of great 
merit and extensive infomation ; men who are capable of appearing, 
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with distinction, in a society more advanced than our’s. But these 
persons owe their superiority to their own exertions, and have become 
what they are by a vigorous and resolute struggle against the whole 
force of the social influences by which they are surrounded. They 
exercise, however, but little influence upon the mass. It is much, no 
doubt, to possess a few learned lawyers, able administrators and 
elegant writers, with, here and there, a distinguished mathematician, 
or naturalist. The country is justly proud of all her deserving sons. 
But still very little will have been effected in promoting the genefal wel- 
fare of the community, until instruction has penetrated into the very 
heart of the people, and diffused, as it were, through the whole body, a 
familiar acquaintance with the elements of learning, and, what is of 
still more vital consequence, a thorough convictionef the truth and im- 
portance of the great principles of morality and religion.” 


The second part of the report is a brief, though clear and 
detailed statement of the ways and means by which the 
expense of the schools is defrayed. The particulars are 
given in the following table : 


Amount paid by parents for the education of their own chil- 
dren in the schools, : ; ; : , : $470,664 
Raised by voluntary subscription,.  . . o “ . 8,434 
Income from funds given by individuals, . ° . d ? > 3,987 
Contributions from Economical Societies, . t j a 940 
" Public Treasury, . ‘ : : . 19,320 
- City Governments, . ; “i ; 3,237 
" two Chambers of Commerce, . . 562 


Total annual cost of the schools, . A P q z $507,094 


The whole number of children, in all the schools, is here 
more precisely estimated at 8,842. Of these, 4,812 are edu- 
cated in the schools, of which the expense is defrayéd by the 
parents. The education of each of these children costs, on 
an average, $98 a year, making, for the whole number, they 
sum total of $470,664. Of the remainder, 2,595 are sup- 
ported out of some one of the six funds of a public character, 
enumerated in the above table. The total annual product 
of these funds is $36,431, which furnishes an allowance of 
about $14 for each scholar of this class. Fifally, the re- 
maining 1,035 are instructed gratuitously by the teachers 
themselves, notwithstanding the scantiness of their means. 
“Tn some of the principal schools of the Havana,” says the 
report, “there are poor scholars, who are entirely supported 
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and sometimes even adopted by the masters.” It is well 
worthy of remark, that these unpretending but noble-minded 
citizens, besides giving their time and labor, for the most in- 
adequate compensation, to the work of instruction, actually 
educate gratuitously half as many children as are maintain- 
, ed by the charity of all the wealthy proprietors and public 
foundations of the island. This interesting fact gives a more 
favorable, and, we incline to think, a more correct view of 
the character of instructers, as a class, than that which is 
hastily taken up by many persons from the caricatured pic- 
tures in the popular novels of the day. 

In the third, and concluding division of the report on pri- 
mary education, Don Domingo del Monte considers the im- 
provements, of which the system is susceptible. The lead- 
ingidea in this part of the report is, that the government 
should take upon itself the whole responsibility and charge 
of this great public interest, and establish, at its own 
expense, a sufficient number of common schools to educate 
the whole population of the island. Assuming, with our 
author, the continuance of the present political system, this 
is, undoubtedly, .the only way in which the object can pos- 
sibly be effected. Where the constitution of the society is 
such as togleprive the mass of the people of the capacity of 
providing for themselves, and to place all the resources at 
the disposal of the government, it is obvious, that nothing 
can be done, in the way of public improvement, excepting 
under governmental auspices ; and it is certainly not unrea- 
sonable to expect, that a government, which raises annnally 
in taxés more than twelve millions of dollars (hard money), 
upon a population of but little more than half a million,— 
the largest proportional amount, we believe, that was ever 
levied Upon any community in the form of regular and legal 
impositions,—should afford, out of this enormous sum,—to 
,say nothing of the roads, which are in no better condition 
than the schools,—at least the comparatively moderate ap- 
propriation, necessary for teaching the children of the island 
the elements of learning. 

In this portion of the report, the author enters, at con- 
siderable length, into the details of the plan which he 
recommends, and of which he explains the advantages with 
great earnestness and ability. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow him through the whole of his remarks on this 
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subject, which are all, however, of, the highest interest. 
We must content ourselves with a brief summary of the 
principal points. 

He proposes that, in order to save the expense of a separate 
department of the government, for this purpose, the super- 
intendence of the schools should be placed, og rather con- 
tinued, in the hands of the Patriotic Society, which will 
transact the business gratuitously ; that committees shculd 
be appointed for the three great departments of the island, 
and that these committees should divide their respective de- 
partments into school districts, which, again, should be sub- 
divided into parochial districts, with sub-@ommittees, or 
inspectors for each, named from among.the most enlight- 
ened citizens, and those who feel a real interest in the sub- 
ject. From the information furnished by these inferior 
committees, a plan should be formed by the general commit- 
tees, for the establishment and proper location of a number 
of primary schools, sufficient, so far as may be practicable, to 
afford the means of education to the whole population. In 
addition to these, a school for the education of teachers, or, 
in the common phrase, a Normal school, should be founded, 
in the capitals of each of the departments, viz., at the Havana, 
at Puerto Principe, and at Santiago de Cuba. ‘The masters 
of the primary schools should be named by the general 
committees from among the teachers found at these estab- 
lishments, and each master should receive the salary, which 
the sub-committee for his district and parish, on a view of the 
particular circumstances of the case, should assign to him. 

The utility of the Normal schools is strongly insisted on 
in the report, and as the subject is still in some degree new 
in this country, we extract a few remarks. The experi+ 
ments, recently made at the North, have, we believe, been 
thus far attended with complete success ; and though they 
have not been long enough in operation to show direc tly the 
practical results of the system, are thought to hold out very 
favorable prospects for the future. 

“ The foundation of the three Normal schools, which we have already 
recommended, is the first step to be taken by the committees in the 
reform of education, and upon the proper arrangement of these institu- 
tions, may be said to depend the success of the whole plan. In con- 
firmation of our ideas on this head, we extract the remarks of D José 
de la Luz, in his report on the plan of the Institute : 
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“Tf,” says Don José, “the most enlightened and civilized nations 
have thought it necessary, in reforming their systems of education, 
to establish institutions devoted expressly tothe instruction of teachers 
in the theory and practice of their profession, how is it possible to 
doubt their advantages in our young country, where the system itself 
is to be created. Under our circumstances, it is of more than or- 
dinary importance, that the master should be capable of doing full 
justice to the plan, by his mode of putting it in operation. In general, 
the best methods are of little value, unless enforced by competent in- 
structers. It is, therefore, of the highest moment, that candidates for 
the place of teacher, in the primary schools, should be required to ex- 
hibit a certificate that they have studied in the normal school of their 
district. The object of these schools is not merely or principally to 
familiarize the student with the mechanical parts of his profession, 
(though this is not to be neglected,) but to give him exact notions of 
the true theory of education, and the best means of operating on the 
minds and hearts of his pupils. In such an institution, the new plans, 
that are suggested by the friends of education throughout the world, 
should be studied, and, if practicable, brought to the test of experiment ; 
for the theory of education is a separate branch of science, as distmct 
from all others, as medicine, or natural history, and as strictly experi- 
mental in its character.” 


In addition to the system of primary and normal schools, 
which forms the basis of the plan for the improvement of 
education, proposed by Don Domingo, he suggests some other 
means for promoting the same object,—particularly the pub- 
lication, by the school committees, of one or more journals, 
devoted expressly to the subject of education, and of useful 
and ‘entertaining works, in cheap forms. He also enlarges, 
atsome length, on the great expediency of establishing an 
Institute upon the plan recommended by Don José de la 
Luz, in the report before us. 


“ Should the government not be disposed to establish at present a 
complete system of instruction in the higher branches of learning, it 
would still be advisable to form a college, where the mathematical and 
physical sciences, and the living languages, should be taught with more 
thoroughness, than they are, or can be, in any of the present institutions. 
This idea would be completely realized, by adopting the plan originally 
suggested by the late Intendant, Conde de Villa-Nueva, who proposed 
to transfer the nautical school from Regla to the Havana, and by appro- 
priating to it certain buildings and funds, that are now disposable, to 
give it a larger extension, and a more general character. The advan- 
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tages that would result from such an establishment, are explained by 
Don José de la Luz, with his usual ability and eloquence. 

“ The establishment of institutions devoted to the higher branches of 
learning, far from interfering with the progress of elementary education, 
as some suppose, contributes, more than any thing else, to promote it. 
Where there are no persons who feel an interest in the sciences, there 
are none who give any attention to popular e@:.a.ion. Where, on the 
contrary, men of science and letters abound, the common schools gene. 
rally flourish. The experience of the world shows the correctness of 
these remarks, and we find them particularly confirmed, by the ex- 
ample of our North American neighbours, who have carried the system 
of popular education farther than any other nation, and who are also 
among the most active in the application of elementary learning to the 
higher branches of science, and to practical business. But, without 
going out of our Island,—to whom are we indebted for the efforts that 
gave the first impulse to the establishment of schools at the Havana! 
Certainly not to unlettered cultivators from the country, but to the most 
accomplished and enlightened inhabitants of the capital,—men who are 
habitually devoted to literary and scientific pursuits. The same may 
be said of the establishment of the Patriotic Society, and of the recent 
improvements in the school system. Nothing, in short, can be clearer, 
than that scientific institutions, of a high order,—in addition to the other 
advantages resulting from them,—are the true and only possible foun- 
dation for a permanent and successful system of popular instruction.” 

We would gladly make more extensive extracts from 
these very interesting reports, but have already reached 
our appropriate limits. We wou!d remark, in conclusion, 
that the state of primary education in Cuba, however posi- 
tively unsatisfactory, is, on the whole, highly creditable to 
the character of the inhabitants. It is apparent, from these 
reports, that the portion of the population who are in easy 
circumstances,—especially in the capital,—feel a real inter- 
est in the cause of education, and pay liberally for the in- 
struction of their children; that many citizens, of superior 
ability and information,—perhaps as many in proportion as 
are found in other communities, of higher pretensions,— 
have been laboring for years with assiduity to improve the 
existing establishments; and that, where circumstances 
were at all favorable, as in the principal cities, and particu- 
larly the Havana, their efforts have been followed by excel- 
lent results. If the rural districts, throughout the island, 
are still almost entirely destitute of the means of primary 
education, it is owing, evidently, to their political situation, 
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rather than to the neglect or indifference of the people. The 
extreme poverty and wretchedness of the inhabitants are the 
reasons assigned, in most of the reports, for the want of 
schools in the country villages, and they are, of course, suf- 
ficient. Parents, who cannot afford to supply their children 
with decent clothing, cannot be expected to establish schools; 
and where,—as is the case in Cuba,—little or no aid is af- 
forded by the government, there can be no such thing as a 
general diffusion of the means of primary education. A 
thorough reform of the political institutions of the island, 
which should have the effect of improving the fortunes and 
raising the character of the mass of the inhabitants, would be 
the only effectual remedy for the evil. 

In the capital, and, to a certain extent, in the other prin- 
cipal cities, there is not only,—as has been already observed, 
—a real and most laudable zeal in the cause of education, 
but, we incline to think, a higher proficiency in learning and 
the arts, than is gene rally supposed abroad. If the taste of 
the more refined and civilize d classes is turned very much 
in the direction of public amusements,—the drama, the 
opera, and the ballet,—rather than to studies of a high and 
serious kind, this is also to be attributed to the political situ- 
ation of the island, rather than to any disinclination or Inap- 
titude in the people to such pursuits. Where religion and 
government are prohibited subjects, men and women of taste 
and leisure will employ their minds upon the different 
styles of music, or the rival performers at the play-house and 
the opera. Some years before the French revolution, the 
principal topic of controversy in the fashionable circles of 
Paris, was the question of the respective merits of Gliick 
and Piccini, or, more generally, of the Italian and German 
schools of musical composition. In like manner we found, 
on a late visit to the Havana, nearly as much conversation, 
and discussion in the newspapers, about the comparative ex- 
cellence of two opera singers from Europe,—the Borghese 
and the Ober,—as was going on at the same time in our own 
country, upon the conflicting pretensions of Gen. Harrison 
and Mr. Van Buren to the preside ntship. It did not appear, 
however, that more serious subjects, = far as the discussion 
of them was permitted by the government, were wholly 
neglected. On taking our departure from Boston, we had 
left the literary world very much engaged in debating points 
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at issue between the sensual and transcendental schools of 
philosephy, and hardly expected to hear any thing more 
upon the subject until our return. It was with no little sur- 
prise that, on reaching the Havana, we found the public 
mind busily occupied with the same controversy, which had 
even penetrated into the daily papers. Column after column 
of the Diario, the ‘respectable daily’ of the Havana, and of 
the Noticioso, its rival claimant for popular favor, were filled 
to overflowing with the effusions of the respective champions 
in this argument. Don José de la Luz upheld the honor of 
Locke, while Don Felix Varela, who is alluded to by Don 
Domingo del Monte, in an extract given above, as the re- 
former of philosophy for the Havana, sustained, with equal 
zeal and perseverance, the pretensions of Cousin. So far as 
we were able to judge, the dispute was managed with as 
much ability and eloquence, as is habitually shown at Bos- 
ton by the Ripleys, the Nortons, the Brownsons, and the 
Walkers. ‘The papers of Don José have since been collect- 
ed into a volume, which we have before us, and may, per- 
haps, on some future occasion, make the subject of a few 
remarks, We had the pleasure of listening to one of the 
lectures of this accomplished and profound scholar, upon the 
philosophy of Cousin, in which he treated the famous 
apostle of eclecticism with very little ceremony. That dis- 
tinguished person might, perhaps, console himself with the 
reflection, that, whether right or wrong, it is, at least, some 
proof of intellectual power, to be able, by mere metaphysical 
discussion, to shake the scientific world, from Berlin to the 
Havana, and, at the same time, raise himself to the house of 
peers and the head of a department of the government, in 
such a country as France. The interest felt in the meta- 
physical sciences, at the Havana, has not, however, inter- 
rupted the culture of the physical. The same indefatigable 
scholar, to whom we have just alluded as lecturing on Cou- 
sin, and whose range of learning is nearly universal, was, at 
the same time, delivering regular courses of lectures on the 
principal branches of natural philosophy, and was looked to 
as the future director of the institute, if that establishment 
should ever yo into operation. Don Ramon de la Sagra,— 
another inhabitant of Cuba, well known in this country by 
his statistical account of the island, and by his ‘ Five 
Months in the United States,—a book, by the bye, which 
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ought. to be translated,—is now publishing, at Paris, a work 
on ‘the natural history of Cuba, in all its departments, which 
is one of the most complete and splendid productions of 
its class that has ever issued from the press. We may add, 
that the efforts of those who devote themselves chiefly to the 
culture of letters and science, have been encouraged in Cuba 
by the enlightened patronage of the most distinguished 
among the titled and wealthy proprietors. ‘The plan of the 
institute, as we have alre ady had occasion to mention, was 
originally suggested by the late Intendant, Conde de Villa- 
Nueva, who, though we cannot approve his notions of polit- 
ical economy, may justly be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable men, that the island has produced. ‘The Conde 
de Fernandina, the Spanish member of the mixed commis- 
sion for superintending the execution of the treaties between 
Great Britain and Spain, on the subject of the slave trade, 
affords an example of the union of literary accomplishments 
and habits with the advantages of an eminent social position, 
and the charm of an elegant and liberal hospitality, that 
would do honor to the highest circles of any capital, in Eu- 
rope or America. 

We have been led to make these remarks upon the reports 
before us, not only by the importance of the subject of educa- 
tion in itself and our personal regard for the enlighened and 
estimable authors of these works, but by the interest which 
now extends itself in this country to every thing connected 
with the situation and fortunes of Cuba. That superb island, 
the Queen, as she is proudly called by her sons, of the West- 
ern Indies, politically still in an embryo state, contains within 
herself, in her vast resourses, fine climate, and eminently for- 
tunate geographical position, the germs, should circumstan- 
ces prove at all favorable, of future greatness. Her present 
colonial dependance on the distant monarchy of Spain is pro- 
bably not destined to endure for ever: but when we look at 
the picture presented by the emancipated colonies of the con- 
tinent, we can hardly feel a desire that any attempt should be 
made to precipitate a separation. If the affairs of the island 
could be administered by the parent country, in a rather more 
liberal and enlightened spirit, the bond of union between them 
might fairly be regarded, for the present, as equally advanta- 
geous to both. Another island, far away in the German 
Ocean, less extensive and mucl: less favored by nature, than 
Cuba, not content with the possession of half the continents 
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and islands on the globe, is casting a longing eye upon the 
orange groves and sunny lawns of the Great Antilla. It is 
much to be feared, that the extreme zeal which now animates 
the British Government for the emancipation of half a million 
of slaves in Cuba, is prompted, in paft at least, we trust not en- 
tirely, by the same spirit which has led them to rivet the fetters 
ofa more galling slavery upon the limbs of a hundred million 
Hindoos, and which is urging them to the slaughter and 
subjugation of three hundred million Chinese,—the lust for 
universal dominion. But this grasping spirit, which has 
succeeded in so many enterprises, apparently of greater diffi. 

culty, will probably {ail in its attempts on Cuba. ‘The island, 
whenever it may separate from the mother country, will not 
revolve as a satelite round the orb of any other European 
power, but will take its place as a new and brilliant star in 
our American constellation, whether as a neighbouring and 
friendly independent state, or as a member of the Union, is of 
little importance. We have no wish,as we remarked before, to 
see any immediate change in the political situation of this 
island: but it belongs, by the law of nature, to the American 
system, and will never be permanently identified with that of 
Europe. Since the opening of its ports to foreign commerce, 
it has been deriving from its great and rapidly increasing 
intercourse with the United States, the principles and habits 
that are most favorable to its immediate improvement, and 
ultimate prosperity. Emigrants from our shores are con- 
stantly pouring into the isl: and, carrying with them, as they 
must, wherever they go, the liberal views of religion and 
government, and the industrious and enterprising habits 
that distinguish them at home. Under the influence of this 
new state of things, the island is already putting on a new 
face. The interior, which has been, heretofore, wholly 
destitute of any tolerable means of communication, is begin- 
ning to be traversed by rail-roads,—the waters along “the 
coast are navigated by steam-boats,—new plantations are laid 
out,—population is increasing,—the arts aud letters are cul- 
tivated with success,—education has become an object of 
interest,—the capital is bursting from its former narrow 
limits,—spreading its populous and wealthy suburbs in all 
directions over the neighboring country, and rapidly rising 
to equality in civilization and refinement, with the most cel- 
ebrated cities of Europe and the United States. This is all 
the warmest friends of the welfare of the Isiand need, for the 
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present at least, to desire; and it is much better that this 
process should go on for many years to come, in connection 
with the entire tranquillity, resulting from the existing state 
of things, than to have it interrupted, for an indefinite length 
of time, by the struggles ef contending parties, as it certainly 
would be, in the event of any attempt at independence. A 
moreliberal system of intercourse with foreign nations, which 
would give a still stronger impulse to this genial flood of 
improvement, is, perhaps, the only change that we need to 
wish for, at the present moment. At some future, and indefi- 
nitely distant period, when the gentle hand of 'Time,—the 
‘great Reformer,’—shall have gradually loosened the con- 
nection with the parent country, and when a long and busy 
development of her vast resources shall have given her the 
vigor and freshness of maturity, the Queen of the Indies will 
be prepared to assert, and to secure, without any dangerous 
shock, her claim to a substantive and independent national 
existence. 

In these remarks we believe that we express the sentiments 
of the enlightened and patriotic natives of the island. We 
find them, in fact, distinctly stated with great spirit and ele- 
gance in the closing paragraph of a pamphlet, published at 
Madrid, in 1837, by Don José Antonio Saco, one of the de- 
puties elect for Cuba to the Cortes : 

“If,” says he, “the Spanish Government should at any time break 
the bonds that unite Cuba with Spain, I should never cherish the 
criminal desire of yoking my country to the car of Great Britain. 
To procure for her a substantive, national existence, to make her as 
distinct from every other country in the political, as she is inthe natural 
world, is, in my humble judgment, the mark at which every Cuba pa- 
trict should aim. But, if the irresistible force of circumstances should 
compel us to adopt a different course, where should we look for shelter 
abroad, with so much satisfaction, as in the arms of the great North 
American Uniont We should there find relief, tranquillity, protection, 
force, justice and liberty. Resting on these immoveable foundations, 
we sbould display, very soon, to the astonished eyes of mankind, the 
splendid spectacle of a people, springing with the swiftness of the light- 
ning’s flash, from the depths of depression, to the loftiest pinnacle of 
greatness and glory.””* 

* Parallelo entre la Isla de Cuba y algunas Colonias Inglesas, escrito 
por Don José Antonio Saco, diputado 4 Cortes, electo por la provincia 
de Cuba. Madrid, 1837. 
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Art. V.—Mormonism Exposed: being a Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Latter Day Saints. New- 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1841. 


We take the occasion presented by the appearance of this 
work, to proclaim open war against imposture in every 
shape,—in literature, in art, in science, in politics, and in 
morals. It does positively seem that human gullibility, like 
a lover’s appetite, ‘grows with what it feeds on, until all 
healthy taste is extinguished, and nothing left in its place, 
but never-ceasing, gnawing hunger after imposition. From 
trifles, it has gradually assumed a controlling influence over 
the graver and more important matters of social and polit. 
ical government. Common sense and common judgment, 
frightened by the noise and clamor of king humbug and his 
train, hide their diminished heads, and are no more allowed 
a place in the counsels which direct men’s actions. Hes 
the general idol. We run after him, we bow down before 
him, we worship him. We ask of him concerning our 
business,—our moral and social duties; we invoke his aid 
in the education of our children; we conjure his presence 
to the couch of the sick and the dying. If we be elated 
with some great public excitement, nine times in ten impo 
sition is at the bottom of it. If we weep with commiser- 
ation at the woes of our fellow creatures, imposture is even 
there; and a high-sounding society, or something which 
catches and fills the ear, receives the outpourings of sensi- 
bilities, which plain, unvarnished misery would fail to 
excite. 

Although we be no great believers in human perfecti- 
bility, and the steady progress of intelligence, yet we had 
believed that that horrible monster, superstition, with its 
multitudinous heads and horns, which has glutted itsslf 
with human victims, from age to age, and from gener- 
ation to generation, had, at length, fallen before the mareh 
of civilization, to rise no more. We had fondly deemed, 
that burning men at the stake, because they could not see 
how two and two made five,—or roasting them before a 
green-wood fire, for opinion’s sake,—or imprisoning them m 
Joathsome dungeons, for daring to make new discoveries in 
science,—or burning for witches miserable old women who 
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had lost their beauty,—or hanging sober, well-informed citi- 
zens, because they persisted in wearing shad-bellied coats, 
were practices never more to be indulged in. We hoped, 
—and as we thought with reason—that the demoniac trait 
in man’s character, which originated these things, had been 
long since obliterated, and that, henceforth, wuntesal else 
might come to pass, the world never again would bleed and 
groan beneath the iron rod of superstition. 

We confess, however, that our confidence in the human- 
izing influences of modern civilization has been, within a 
few brief years, greatly shaken. Let us look at the social 
history of this country, as written in the memories of all, 
as recorded in our newspapers, and as it is developing itself 
day after day, under our own observation, and we shall find 
much to startle and alarm. 

All remember and shudder at the infamous doctrines and 
preachings of the knot of free-thinkers and moral free- 
hooters, under the direction of Owen and Wright, and 
which, festering and gendering in the filthy purlieus of 
London, sent its swarms of young vipers across the Atlan- 
tic, to poison simple minds in the new world; until, what 
with the force of preaching and lecturing, and printed ap- 
peals to the basest passions, urged on and assisted, withal, 
by some trifling show of persecution, adroitly got up for the 
purpose, a large and “ respectable” (!) society of men and 
women was formed, in which the rights ef property and 
the relations of parent and child were declared to be extin- 
guished, and promiscuous prostitution proclaimed, as a fun- 
damental bond of union ! 

But this infamous abomination passed away, and then 
came I'ather Matthias,—the weakest and most shallow of 
impostors,—but who had, notwithstanding, his dupes and 
disciples among the wealthy and respectable ; and had he 
‘ been possessed of ordinary judgment, he might have pushed 
his villainy to an unimagined extent. He too is gone. 

Then comes Joe Smith,—the hero of the brazen plates,— 
with his pretended revelations from the Almighty Father 
of the universe! Twelve years ago, we laughed at this im- 
posture; but now we are more inclined to weep. Already 
has Mormonism taken deep root in this country, and in 
christian and enlightened England! Already more than 
one hundred thousand persons, reared in a christian land, 
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and within the sound, at each returning sabbath, of “the 
church going bell,” have become converts to this species of 
delusion. Already do cities, populous with the deluded 
and wretched dupes of this gigantic imposture, rise, in the 
face of day, as if to mock Heaven's long-delaying ven- 
geance ; increasing each month by hundreds, and acknow- 
ledging obedience to no law but the mandate of their leader ! 
Who can tell where this is to stop? Who can say, that in 
the future there may not lie concealed a bloody sceptre 
for the hand of the chief of these miserable and knavish 
fanatics? Who can say, that in the lapse of time it may 
not be deemed heresy, to disbelieve in the doctrines of Mor- 
monism, or be punished as blasphemy, to speak lightly of 
them? or that, in time to come, the gallows will not be 
raised and the faggot lighted at the stake, to punish the re- 
vilers of the brazen bible, and the scoffers of this impostor, or 
his hereditary descendants! The deep, wild, scathing fe- 
rocity of fanaticism lives and swells in the hearts of those 
who manage this imposition, and if ever sufficient power 
fall into their hands, the records of the sanguinary past 
may be eclipsed by the more vivid atrocities of the present. 

We would fain hope that our apprehensions are ground- 
less, but still a brief history of the rise and progress of this 
sect, must leave a sad train of reflections. 

What is Mormonism? It is a new species of re- 
ligion, which sprang up upon the extinction of the fanati- 
cism of “ Matthias,” and contemporaneously with the en- 
thusiasm of the “Holy Rollers.” 

It seems that one Joe Smith, or some of his relations, while 
digging for something else, turned up from the earth a most 
wonderful book, upon which was carved the “ Book of 
Mormon.” As in olden time, “the gift of tongues” had 
not been unheard of,—he was, instantly upon the discovery, 
endowed with a power to translate its contents. Among 
other matters of serious import, it contained a concluding 
clause, whereby its sole possession was to be put into his 
hands, and by virtue whereof, he was forthwith to be con- 
stituted the high priest of the religion it had been written 
some thousands of years before to teach, and to him, ex- 
clusively, the gift of its solemn interpretation was to be 
confided. To the infinite joy of the antiquarian, and the 
glory of our literature, this work of accidental exhumation 
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is found to contain the lost chronicles of several kings of 
Israel,—for the original loss of which, the muse of history 
has been held responsible until now, and therefore not unto 
her, but to the finder is to be rendered all the praise for 
the unseasonable but certain redemption of these biogra- 
phies. The book purports to derive its authentic name 
from some ancient character, nowhere else mentioned, and 
called Mormon,—who, in the patent genealogical tables 
thereto attached, can be very satisfactorily identified in the 
absence of anything to the contrary, or as touching the 
matter at all, as a son of Lot’s wife. This veritable book, 
is, of course, wisely arranged without the aid of either 
printing or paper, for the discoverer had sufficient sagacity 
to know, that publishing in this style, was of rather more 
modern date, than the proposed age of the book would 
warrant, and that an oversight in this respect, would either 
have suggested incredulity as to the authenticity of the 
work, or else have compelled the future believers in it to 
conclude, that printing was not such a late affair after all, as 
has been supposed. So, by way of a safe substitution, brass 
plates, about as thin as the doctrines they have perpetuated, 
are inserted between a couple of covers of the same ma- 
terial, and curiously carved over with mysterious hierogly- 
phies, to which the inscriptions of Thebes and Gaza are 
quite readable literature. By a happy analogy to the 
movements on a chess-board, these brazen pages can be 
read by the no less brazen inventor, with equal facility, 
either forwards or backwards, or by beginning in the mid- 
die and reading either or both ways. 

In the explanation of its doctrines, he is always particular 
not to give so marked an interpretation as would at all in- 
terfere with the consistency of giving the direct reverse 
afterwards, in case he should forget the former construc- 
tion ;—while in his lucid commentaries upon the several 
passages, which are forbidden to be copied, he is equally 
careful not to be so explicit, as to preclude contradic- 
tory explanations, in case they should be needed. How- 
ever unfounded the truth of this revelation may appear to 
the newly initiated upon a first hearing, they soon become 
reconciled to its verity, from that constant repetition which, 
in all matters, renders things less incredible than originally 
they may have seemed. The adroitness of Smith, in 
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ringing the doctrines in their ears, upon all convenient oc- 
casions, has rendered their faith quite easy, and his liabili- 
ty to mistake less probable. One of the considerable con- 
veniences in facilitating immediate belief among the stupid 
and incredulous is, that every thing is required to be taken 
for granted, either as regards its precepts, tenets, illustra- 
tions, parables or prophecies. The author regards this as 
one of the beauties of his system, for the mind can thus be 
relieved of its doubts at once, and be saved the infliction of 
those troublesome modes of settling matters, by the a priori 
and a posteriori methods, so foolishly incorporated by hair- 
splitting logicians into the more modern systems of popular 
ethics. Hence, should an hour’s argument be propused to 
a believer in the faith, regarding the matter of its inspira- 
tion, the question is instantly disposed of, on his part, by 
thrusting into the face of the ill-timed proposition, that most 
accommodating carnal weapon of the anti-belligerent dis- 
putant, known in Mormon polemics, as a petitio principii, 
as to the absolute infallibility of the brazen bible. By that 
unaccountable accident, the original loss of the book, the 
faith has been deprived of a powerful argument, which 
most unquestionably would have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of its truth, independant of any other, and none 
seem to regret this deprivation more than its founder and 
apostle. _It is, that the several prophecies recorded in the 
book, have all been punctiliously fulfilled, not in the spirit, 
but even to the letter. Had the book not been lucklessly 
lost, the world would have read its prophetic auguries at 
the time they were made, and kept an eye upon the coming 
occurrence, and thus forever have settled with favor the 
now roughly bandied question of its truth. But the mind 
can at once be relieved of the mingled doubt and sadness 
caused by this untoward circumstance, if it will only admit 
the proposed antiquity of the book, believe its author to be 
inspired, as well as the work, repose implicit confidence in 
the correctness of his interpretations regarding the mention 
of any prophecies, and withal, take for granted, as the time 
for fulfilment has gone by, that, as a matter of course, the 
events must all have happened. This plan of compromise be- 
tween regret and faith has been deemed so reasonable 
among the Mormons, that no difficulty has been experi- 
enced in producing entire satisfaction. 
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Some short time after this newly-discovered bible was 
extricated from the soil of a land where it was lost, before 
the land had been discovered, numbers began to flock 
slowly to the faith, upon the first promulgation thereof by 
its vicegerent. A certain number of priests, of a more re- 
duced order than himself, were duly commissioned, at such 

ints as were deemed expedient and safe for the operation. 

heir tenures of office, however, were only temporary, and 
so abridged in their power as to deduct but little from the 
founder's prerogatives ; the appeal from all sorts of actual 
and conceivable grievances being up to him. As a dim 
promise of bounty was offered to all new converts, in the 
trapping shape of rations from a prospective fund, the in- 
crease of piety was almost alarming in the vicinities where 
it was supposed the treasuries would be located. As the 
amount for distribution increased, by a singular coincidence 
converts did also, and a gratifying symptom of the spread of 
the cause was noticed in the remarkable fact, that many 
were impressed with a full conviction of the truth of the 
doctrines, before they had ever heard what they were. 
This latter fact was a movement in morals entirely un- 
precedented, and, to whatever cause it may be referred, 
could have no possible connection with the suggestions as 
touching the expected distribution of the funds. However, 
the distribution was duly made, and as the stock, which 
was not particularly overgrown, soon gave out, so did the 
faith and zeal of such as had been wrongly impressed as to 
the amount of the funds, and after giving due warning, 
that, they had discovered certain errors in the system, which 
they had vainly attempted to reconcile to their consciences, 
they returned again to the world. 

After this revulsion in morals, the apostle of this new 
faith discovered, that banking was indispensable to the fur- 
therance of the cause, and forthwith commenced operations 
in finance at a new town, which a part of his followers had 
founded, called Kirtland, Ohio. As a specie basis might be 
troublesome and take up too much room, or be feloniously 
abstracted, it was deemed most safe, as against fire and 
robbery, to dispe nse with it altogether. The amount of 
bills’ issued being looked upon as rather an unimportant 
matter, an almost indefinite quantity was got out, and all 
kinds of deposits were loudly solicited for the better safety 
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of their owner. Matters beginning to shape to a crisis, it 
was found most convenient to suspend, before the creditors 
of the concern imposed upon it any further, and Smith 
was advised, by a simultaneous revelation, to travel for the 
benefit of his failing health and the spiritual of his 
scattered people, beyond the jurisdiction of the courts of 
that State, as fast as possible. His health improved won- 
derfully after crossing the line, and was quite restored b 

the time he reached the western boundary of Missouri. 
Finding none of the tents of his followers pitched in that 
region, and, under present circumstances, deeming it scarce 
worth while to return, for several important reasons, he 
was fortunately visited, it seems, by an angel. The angel 
told him, that a certain town called Dewitt, in Jackson 
County, must forthwith be named Mount Zion, and, that 
before long, “ streets of gold and gates of jasper” would en. 
tirely suspersede all its muddy lanes, and chinked huts, 
He had this revelation duly announced and required all the 
faithful to direct their course for Mount Zion, Jackson 
County, Missouri, as fast as horses and wagons could 
carry them there, and those who refused to go were to 
be cut off, and that without remedy. To hurry matters, he 
laid an embargo on all argument about the probability of 
the truth of the revelation. Each man was to bring’a 
gun and a certain number of rounds of powder and _ shot, 
thus, in the very start of the millenium, setting at defiance 
the declaration, that “ the sword should be beaten into a 
ploughshare, and the spear into a pruning-hook.” Af- 
ter the arrival of a goodly number of disciples, he com- 
menced his inspired operations by announcing, that, on 
the coming Sunday, an angel would be seen on the op- 
posite side of the creek from where the initiatory per- 
formances were to come off. The anticipation of this 
sight brought down not only the latter day saints, but all 
the jews and gentiles in the surrounding region. As soon 
as they had all arrived, he turned aside from the waiting 
congregation, to pray, as he said, in secret,—taking es- 
pecial care to utter certain injunctions, hieroglyphically 
enforced by sundry terrible gyrations of the finger, that 
none should leave their seats, or watch his steps over their 
shoulders, and by way of securing conformity to these very 
reasonable instructions, hinted the case of Lot’s wife in pre- 
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suming to look behind her. As the people all felt a dispo- 
sition to be preserved,—though not like this scriptural per- 
sonage, in the capacity of salt,—they obeyed to the letter, 
and Smith retired to his devotions. In a few minutes, sure 
enough, some angel or other, of just about his shape and gait, 
with a white garment on, loomed up from the woods, on 
the other side of the creek. The sight was vouchsafed to 
the amazement of their eyes but a minute, and the angel 
went back to heaven, or somewhere else; at any rate, 
wherever it went, it was by way of the woods. Shortly 
after this vision, he returned from his prayer, much re- 
fresed, as he announced, by his devotions, and had only to 
regret, that his private exercises unfortunately interfered 
with his desire to see the angel too ; however, said he, “ Hea- 
ven’s will be done.” As the business had been accomplished 
so well, and the faith of many confirmed, it was announced 
that the meeting would stand adjourned, and the visit of the 
angel be repeated, on the next Sunday, at the same time 
and place. The next week wasa pretty long one for some, 
who were away from home, and otherwise detained from 
the first visitation. At length, Sunday arrived, and so did the 
people. When the hour was come, Smith retired, as in the 
former instance, to perform his devotions, with a due notice 
of the old injunctions, coupled with divers allusions to Lot’s 
wife. Just about the time the angel was approaching the 
creek, a couple of skeptics in the Mormon faith pitched out 
a piece of timber in the rear, and, seizing the angelic 
figure, launched him, head foremost, into the creek, stripped 
of wings and other celestial appendages, and forbade any 
landing being made on that side, at the peril of even return- 
ing to heaven, or wherever else he belonged. The unexpected 
result was, that Smith, in proper person, and blubbering like 
a schoolboy, anchored on a sand-bar, in his prayer clothes, 
directly in front of his half-converted unbelievers. Since 
that time angels have been exceedingly scarce in that neigh- 
borhood. This affair came well nigh making an end of the 
Mormon religion, but Smith, shortly after, had. another reve- 
lation, which explained the matter, to the entire satisfaction 
of many who were hanging around Mount Zion just then, 
without any particular credit or funds. By way of redeem- 
ing his impeached infallibility, the miracle of walking upon 
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water was afterwards attempted, but failed, because some 
fellows were profane enough to take from under the water 
the benches that Smith had fixed for the better success of 
the performance. Pronouncing avery divinely authorized, 
and somewhat serious malediction against the old locality, 
he moved further up the creek, for the exhibitions yet in re- 
serve. So, by way of testing the virtues of the new location, 
he gave exclusive invitations to a few, to see water turned 
into wine, and vice versa, but somehow or other, the jugs were 
accidentally changed, and the remaining miracles were post- 
poned, to a more convenient season, so that he could have 
some definite understanding in the course of his next reve-_ 
lation, as to how such things were to be done. He has finally 
concluded, that the power to work miracles is a non-essential” 
as far as regards the truth of the brazen bible, and the Mor- 
mon faith in general. 

Soon after these proeedings had taken place, several diffi- 
culties arose between the Mormons and other citizens of the 
State, which, in the end, became so serious, that the militia 
were marched up to settle the growing mischief. Some 
shots were exchanged without much serious damage, and 
the “ Latter Day Saints,” as they now term themselves, were 
routed “ horse, foot, and dragoons.” Whereupon our afflict 
ed and accidentally spared apostle, without the chance of es- 
tablishing a bank, shook the dust of the State of Missouri 
from his feet, which led the retreat at the engagement, and 
ordered Missouri and all her people to be cursed, not even 
reserving Mount Zion in Jackson County from its rateable 
share in the rigors of the anathema. With his valiant follow. , 
ers, nervous with wrath, he moved into Illinois, and built up 
another town, with the more modest and more original 
name of Nauvoo,—the precise derivation of which, and 
the reason for the particular application of it, in the present 
instance, he deems not politic to disclose, in the existing her- 
etical state of the world. The faith is recruiting again, and 
weekly adding to its numbers; and, in view of the want of 
means among many in that region, it would be strange in- 
deed if the fact were not so,—for the principle of right 
and possession among them is, that all property, re 
and personal, is to be held in common, and the united pro- 
ceeds of their barter and labor is to be divided periodically, 
and in equal dividends, among the whole, whether all origin- 
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ally brought any capital into the concern or not. . None 
can fail to seg the finger of policy in a system so well cal- 
eulated to procure an increase of membership. But to pre- 
vent the elopement of some sly brother when the yearly 
dividends are declared, Smith has wisely managed to re- 
quire that the funds be not handed over to the people, but 
that they become a deposit to their credit in the treasury 

» hotse,—parts of which can be drawn out by a correct 
Statement of the particular purposes for which it is need- 
ed, but in quantities so exceedingly small, as to offer less in- 
ducement to abscond with the pittance, and forfeit the re- 

mainder, than to stay and secure it. ll articles of 

“merchandise are required to be bought from the regular- 
ly licensed dealers, and the system of license, being one al- 
together of favoritism, it might be supposed that a large 
profit would be made by the salesmen,—but it must be re- 
membered, that the resulting profits are thrown into the 
common fund, and the original capital again employed in 
the purchase of a new stock in trade ; while favoritism is 
only shown and sought after, because the post of a mer- 
chant is. deemed one of honor, and relieves those who are 
fortunate enough to secure it from the drudgery of the field 
and workshop. 

The church government is under just such a manage- 
ment as one would naturally expect from the cunning 
character of the inspired founder. All power from above 
coming thfough him, asa channel of mediation and forgivaness 
to acertain extent, as well as of exclusive official appoint- 
ment,he bestows his ministerial and judicial offices,—which 
are not subject to the ordeal of confirmation,—as he may 
deem proper for his purposes. As he is the highest visible 
authority in the matter, there can be no appeal from such 
appointments, decisions, orders and prohibitions between 
persons, as he miay make from time to time,—neither from 
sich conyenient interpretations as he may put, at pleasure, 
pon the passages and requirements of the brazen bible. 
If his assertion upon any point be questioned, (for he never 
stoops to vulgar argument), he can quickly set the matter at 
rest, by: whispering an allusion to some recent revelation 
that he has had upon that very subject, and after this is 
hinted, all doubt must necessarily cease, for if yet harbored 
by the continued obstinacy of the rebellious declaimer, his 
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. 
excommunication from the grace ‘of the church, and the 
droppings of that better sanctuary, the treasury, is as sure 
as his existence. As this act of excommunication is a very, 
solemn one, and performed by Smith himself, in propria 
persona, who is supposed in all respects infallible, no hope 
of re-admission can ever dawn upon the excluded saint, for 
this would admit the occasional fallibility of the excommuni- 
cating party, the high priest. Of the prerogative of exclusion, , 
and the summary reasons of its exercise, they are all fully 
aware, and if the founder is known to have any fixed 
opinions upon any possible subject, an universal acquiesence 
upon the part of the people is dictated for the security of 
a continued communion. From time to time, new addi” 
tions are made to the doctrines of the brazen bible, althoughs 
the system was declared complete when the book was first 
found; yet accumulation is safe, even to infinity, inasmuch as 
no prohibitory curse is denounced in it, against adding any 
thing thereto. Certain doctrines, recently revealed, were 
foretold by our prophet in advance, but oné of the 
peculiar beauties of this system, pertaining to no dthef, is, 
that not unfrequently the fulfilment precedes the prophecy. 
Its author certainly possesses ‘miraculous ,power in the af- 
fairs of divination, in all those cases, in which the first in- 
timation of the augury is subsequent to the fulfilment, ‘in- 
stead of the more consecutive plan of record first and 
occurrence afterwards. | When discharging the duties*of 
the prophetic office, he frequently announces that* such-and 
such things will come to pass, and he is almost invariably 
right, for the events could not well happen otherwise, un-’, 
less something went wrong in the ordinary course ‘of ha- 
ture,—and yet, in these cases, he argues divine ititerferénce, 
—probably upon the ground that nothing under heaven, 
could happen at all w ithoutet. In theeventof the failtire 
of any prophecy, (which, by the by, is not unusual, when he 
leaps beyond the rules of natural philosophy) and some o 

watchful of the prediction reminds him of the eaten 
he has an ample refuge in suggesting the high probability o 
a misunderstanding either between himself and the angel, 
or else between himself and the people. And yet .the oc- 
currence of any thing, however usual, if only foretold, is 
regarded with a degree of amazement commensurate with’ 
the imposing forms’and ceremonies of prediction. 
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Everv new applicant for admission, is subjected to pres- 
cribed initiatidn, attended with an ample share of attractive 
formality, instigated by a shrewd knowledge of the value 
of first impressions. To avail themselves of all applications, 
nothing is said or done, but what might invite the assent 

of the subject applying. None were ever known to be re- 
sected, as each applicant has the privilege of recommending 
imself, and should he, unfortunately, have any compunc- 
‘tions upon that point, he is privileged to keep silent ; and if 
any of the saints are aware of his failings, the mention of 
them would be entirely superfluous, in as much as the fact of 
the application is construed as the result of a satisfactory 
he "penitence. This accomodating arrangement, renders the 
« * approach of all applicants smooth and easy, the whole of them 
protesting that nothing but a thorough and heartfelt con- 
viction of the efitire truth of Mormonism ever prompted 
» them.to apply, and among the questions of faith, propounded 
to the disinterested converts, fortunately for the con- 
science, ‘gone are broached, as touching their faith in regard 
to the preSent state of the treasury. The most popular time 
for applications appears to be, just anterior to the period 
adopted, by established custom, for the distribution of the 
annual dividends. 

Some short time since, the governor of Missouri. made a 
requisition upon the executive of Illinois, for the surrender 
of Smith, to answer for some of his unatoned old scores, 
but, fronysome informality in the process of requisition, the 
matter was delayed, until the error could be adjusted. In 
the mean time, Smith got news of the affair, and, thinking a 
compliance with the demand highly probable, received, a- 
bout the same time, a divine intimation that he must depart 

,immediately for Iowa, to receive a new revelation from an 
afgel, there in patient waiting. Without delaying for the 
return mail from Missouri, he started, and, by a_hap- 

“py coincidence, the revelation was concluded simulta- 
neously With a hint from some one in Iowa, that the aflair of 
the requisition would be dropped for the present. No 
déubt, an adjourned meeting between himself and the angel 
will be held in Iowa, about the time the governor renews 

his application. 
Smith is in bad repute all over that region. Like the 

Arab, “ his hand is against every man, and every man’s 
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against him.” From the beginning until now, the only 
object he has had in view, has,been, to secure, by his pres- 
ent station, that prominence, regard and authority, which 
he has not sufficient force of character or talent to secure, 
under any other circumstances. Nature has endowed him 
well with art and cunning, which years of duplicity and 
experience have strengthened, in the prosecution of his ends 
and purposes. His natural bent of mind is ambitious ; though 
his spirit is timid, and yet he never deserts a favorite poin® 
or adventure, unless the opposition is likely to prove serious. 
Wherever he has been located before, for the furtherance 
of his designs, some untoward circumstance has intervened 
for his temporary failure. The germs of disruption ares 
budding among his people now. The numbers are becom- » 
ing so great, that, from the necessities of the case, new offices 
must be created, the respective powers: of Which must 
abridge and conflict with hisown. This cannot occur,with- , 
out instant danger, and when difficulty once commences, 
anarchy must finish the work. Of this, he is already aware; 
and the only remedy for prevention, is to,close ‘the door’ 
upon a further increase of his followers. Yet this he dares not 
do, for he has declared that his religion will one, day be 
universal, and the act would defeat the hopes of his am- 
bitious spirit. , 

That his efforts can establish a faith so foolish, none 
but his interested enthusiasts believe ; that another relapse 
is near, is known from the nature of the work. Ambition 
has drawn some to its adoption, who may have calculated 
too indiscreetly on its spread; novelty has given it many 
followers, who hoped to find, in its shifting forms, that food 
for the wonderful, furnished ‘by no other church ; ‘ selfish- 
ness has sent up its votaries, to feed and fatten" ‘on — 
the hard-earned means that others may have brought, 
and which, by an act of legalized robbery, have become part 
and parcel of a common stock. Fanaticism like this, ifin®” 
deed, any of its followers be sincere, can only be extused ‘by 
the rebuking appeal it carries to the enthusiasm, and folly 
of every age. Greece had her mythology and Pantheon, 
the islands, the shrines of Neptune; Arabiaeworshipped 
the voices that were fancied in the wind; and Persia fell 
down to the chariot of the sun. But religion had not 
dawned in those days of false worship and folly. If to the 
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faith we haverdelineated its followers are false, and carry 
their pretence where they would be less safe in sincerity, 
then, indéed, is a beautiful commentary furnishéd for the 
humility,’simplicity and truth of the religion*of Bethlehem : 
“hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to*virtue,” 

In addition to these facts, we learn, that in England, 
te which benighted and heathenish country Mormon mis- 
rionaries were despatched about two years ago, the spread 
vof the doctrines of the brazen bible has been little less than 
miraculous,—the inhabitants of almost one entire shire hav- 
ing become Latter Day Saints, as the Mormons call them- 
selves ; many wealthy and long-established families selling 
out their farms and homesteads, crossing the Atlantic, and 
threading the Mississippi for more than fifteen hundred 
miles; to lay their services and their fortunes, at the feet of 
this impostor! One hundred and thirty of these misguided 
men passed through New Orleans and St. Louis last sum- 
mer, ona single steam-boat, on their way to Nauvoo}; the 
“ Holy City.” At the latter place, we went on board, and 
looked in vain at the countenances of these victims of so 
miferable a delusion for some signs of lunacy, or, at least, 
idiocy.. No! Innothing that we could discover, were they 
different from the mass of Christian emigrants who crowd 
our steam-hoats; and we turned with disgust, as the convic- 
tion forced itself upon us, that it was, after all, scarcely even 
arexaggerated exhibition of human credulity. 

But -~we have already lingered too long over this topic, 
which, in “the estimation of our readers, is not, per- 
haps, worthy of such serious notice. We think dif- 
ferently, We solemnly believe that the tendency of the 
age is ¢owards credulity. Our readers may smile at. this, 
and‘may deem it absurd to forbode such results, from the 
intelligence of the present century. We have the Press, they 
will sty. True; and so have the apostles of imposture : 
andfas Satan is saia sometimes to disguise himself in the 
garb of an angel of light, so is there not one of all the long 
list of impositions, which now thrive and flourish on the face 
of théyearth, which has not its advocate in the press. The 
Morifions haVe newspapers of their own; and right plaus- 
ibly and ingeniously do they advocate their cause, until, in 
the eyes.of many careless and weak-minded individuals, 
th@y “maketh worse appear the better reason.” They 
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make stirring appeals to the sympathy of thé world; they 
cry out “persecution!” they assume a humble and modest 
demeanor, until they obtain the power to strike another 
blow for their’ permanent advancement ; while, to’ the igno- 
rant, who are selected for their proselytes and dupes, the 
most magnificent prospects of temporal and spiritual re- 
wards are held out, if they will embrace the true faith, Tlie 
superstitious are frightened by denunciation ; the licentjous 
purchased by the promise of indulgence ; the avaricious 
tempted by the allurement of wealth, and the, ambitiots 
by glowing prospects of power and honor. “There, is no 
imposture so absurd or ridiculous, but those very: qualities 
furnish the foundation for a sophistry, which, to the weak- 
minded, looks like reason, and for’ appeals, which, tor the 
soft-hearted, seem to demand sympathy and_ protection: 
The much-vaunted universality of education flirnishes but 
a feeble barrier to the march of imposition. In fact, what 
is that which, amongst the masses of our population, is 
termed “education?” Is it a capacity to reason, and fo dis- 
criminate between true and false logic? Is it the faculty 
of analysing subjects of great and overwhelming inter€st, 
connected with the sources of moral, political, and social 
well-being? Is it the power of examining important ques. 
tions, upon enlarged and comprehensive views of the pow- 
ers, duties, attributes, and final destinies of our race? Or is 
it not rather a meagre familiarity with a few arbitrafy formns 
of speech and writing, to which no higher power is éver at- 
tributed, than that they are the means of ordinary comme 
nication in the concerns of every day existence? How few * 
of all the thousands, nay millions, of “enlightened men,” ' 
who live under the influence of this boasted era oftintelli- 
gence, have power to think, act or judge, from the inéepen- 
dent, unaided promptings of their own intellect |,* In*our 
day, men spend their profitless lives in going about among 
water-fretted rocks, which stand hundreds of ‘feet aboye 
what is now the river’s surface, crawling, like earth-worms, 
into poisonous caves, in search of parti-colored rocks, or bur 
rowing, like short-sighted moles, into the bowels of theearth, 
after fossil-remains,—to prove, what? Why, thatithesection’ 
of the earth’s surface, upon which they vegetate, was,n0t al-* 
ways what it is; that, perhaps, vast inland seas once flowed 
above now verdure-crowned and life-resounding fields ahd 
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cities ; that 4 race of animals, and, perhaps, men, now extinct, 

once trod the boundless wilderness around them; in short, 
that change, in its eternal course, has swept over the earth; 
and that they , in their wisdom, have been able to discover a 
few stragvling proofs of this self-evident proposition ! 

Let the empiric in knowledge, who uses these dainty color- 
ings of expression, stand before the pyramids upon the banks 
of the Nile, and ask where, in the whole range of modern 
sciefice; he can find even the mechanical power sufficient to 
erect those mysterious and awe inspiring monuments of a 
forgotten ra¢e, Let him gaze upon the living and immortal 
, beauty, leaping, like rays of light, from the marble of Prax- 
itiles and the canvass of Titian ; let him contemplate the gran- 
deur, blending with most exquisite beauty, of those temples 
which have furnished models to all succeeding time ; let him 
fhrill beneath the majestic verse of Homer, or melt under 
the delicious influences of Sappho’s wondrous song—and 
then, if he can, turn to the present, and find cause for gratu- 
latio# and vain-glorious self-applause. 





Arr. VI.—1. Introductory Lecture on the Climate and 
Salubrity of New Orleans, and its suitability for a 
Medical School: By Envwarp H. Barron, M. D., 
Professorof Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Hy- 
giene. New Orleans, 1835. 

2.. Introductory Lecture on Acclimation ; delivered at 
the openingof the Third Session of the Medical Col- 
legegof Louisiana: By E. H. Barton, M.D., Pro- 
Sesser of the Theory and Practice of Médicine, &e. 
‘NeW Orleans. 1837. 


The sea ports of the Southern States are almost in- 
variably ‘situated on the banks of rivers, near their mouths, 
ér on the margins of bays, formed of the alluvion which ex- 
tends fram the Chesapeake bay to the Sabine river. They 
are aliJocated favorably for business, and possess, in an im- 
mens@e tegritory and,numerous population, dependant on 
then! fer intercourse with the rest of the world, vast com- 
mercial advantages. Variously fevored as they are by na- 
ture, their prosperity is marred by one contingency,—their 
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liability to be infested, every summer} with oppfessive heat, 
and, in their positions, its consequence,—malignant diseases. 
These terrible evils compel many of their inhabitants ‘to 
leave them during a large portion of the year ; they inter- 
rupt the regular course of business, and have operated more, 
perhaps, than any other cause, to divert the trade, which 
once made them rich and prosperous, to the great commer- 
cial emporium in the northern part of our country. 

Among the cities of the Southern States, the favorable 
situation of New Orleans is so obvious, that it justifies the 
universal prediction, that she must.become in a future and 
not far distant period, the great commercial metropolis of 
the earth; or, like Babylon of old, sit the unrivalled queen of 
cities. There never was a city so evidently destined» by 
Providence, so nobly endowed by nature, in most respects, 
with the gifts requisite to make her the great commercial 
centre of the earth. Placed at the outlet of the must ex- 
tensively navigable river in the world, she is the focus, at 
which must converge the greater portion of American in- 
dustry and enterprise, as well as much of the surplus pro- 
ducts of both, in all other commercial countries. _Nothifig 
would prevent her being, at this day, the largest city of 
America, but the long continuance of high atmospheric tem- 
perature during the summer and autumnal seasoris. This 
cause, so adverse to the prosperity of New Orleans, in com- 
mon. with that of all her sister cities of the Southern States, 
operates chiefly in two ways. 

The vital source of prosperity in all communities, may 
be considered as arising in their ability to furnish an'adequate 
and constant supply of industry for their utmost capacity of 
consumption. To enable a city to attain its greates®mag- 
nitude, it is essential, that it should afford the means of nou- 
rishing the manufacturing and mechanic arts, and the petty 
dealers inseparably connected with them, as*well as ‘great 
factors and merchants. No situation, from Which ,the 
former portions of urban population are excluded, however 
striking its natural advantages, as a place of deposit and trans 
fer of the rude productions and simple wants of an agricul- 
tural community, can ever be expected to attaii, the “size 
which it would otherwise possess, or even any considerable’ ’ 
magnitude. Experience has long ago proved, that the 
Anglo-American race, if not the whole* of the descendants 
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of Japhet, are incapable of laboring advantageously in these 
arts, within the tropics, or in their vicinity, on account of 
their high natural temperature. The indisposition to, and, 
indeed, incapacity for, continuous muscular exertion, in the 
white race, during the existence of tropical heat, is one of the 
best established truths in human physiology. It is equally 
well known, that the other races of the human family, who 
are endowed with the faculty of resisting solar heat with 
impunity, have not the intelligence requisite to enable them 
to compete successfully in the arts with the natives of more 
temperate climates. But if, by any means, within the pecu- 
niary ability of their inhabitants, the temperature of cities 
within, and in the vicinity of the tropics, could be artificially 
lowered in the summer to the standard of those in more fa- 
vored regions, there would remain nothing, in the relative 
circumstances of the two classes of communities, to prevent 
all kinds of human industry from being as advantageously 
applied in the one as in the other. 

But the paramount effect of high temperature, in re- 
pressing the growth of Southern cites, arises from the un- 
healthiness of climate it induces. Solar heat, alone, acts 
upon the constitution of the Caucasian race, and if long 
continued, is a sufficient cause of disease. Besides the 
langour and debility which invariably accompany high 
states of the thermometer, and thus predispose the human 
system to be affected by atmospheric poison, all the func- 
tions become deranged, and if not restored to their healthy 
exercise, by a remission of heat, will be ultimately de- 
stroyed. It is, however, in the form of malarial complaints, 
that the effects of solar heat are most distinctly marked. 
Whatever may be the other concurring causes of fevers,— 
particularly of bilious remittent and yellow fevers,—it 
seems to be universally conceded, that the most essential 
circumstance connected with them is, a high degree of at- 
mospheric temperature. In proof of this fact, we find, as 
we direct our enquiries from the temperate zones into 
warmer regions, that they become more common and more 
violent, displaying their greatest virulence in the equatorial 
regions. Malarious diseases, under the pestilential form of 
yellow fever, are never seen in temperate climates, but when 
the heat ascends to the tropical height. In countries sub- 
ject to the healthful influence of frost, their progress is al- 
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ways checked by its appearance ; and they cease to appear 
again, till the approaching summer heat has set in motion 
the various causes concurring in their production. Where 
frost never exists, as within the tropics, no season is ex- 
empt from their occasional appearance, and in some parts, 
they prevail throughout the year. All the testimony on 
the subject, which has been so assiduously collected by 
physicians during the last hundred years, shows, that high 
atmospheric heat is an indispensable coéperating cause of 
the pestilential fevers of warm climates, and that its ab- 
sence is sufficient to prevent or put an end to the production 
of the other causes, and, of course, of the disease. 

This correspondence of high atmospheric temperature 
with malignant forms of epidemic fever is so striking, that, 
though the abundance or paucity of the other causes must 
modify the result, yet the general effects can ordinarily be 
determined by the thermometer. In no year, or part-of the 
United States, where the medium temperature for the 
months of June, July or August, has been below 77° F., 
has yellow fever ever been known to exist. With a long 
continuance of that temperature, in places where moisture 
is abundant, and the putrefactive process has been suffered 
to go on, sporadic cases of this malady have frequently oc- 
curred. If the temperature of a summer continues to rise 
till it attain the medium height of from 80 to 81 or 82° 
F’., it will excite miasmata from every source capable of 
producing it, and the disease will be general. It is, then, 
only necessary to lower the medium temperature of a city, 
in the temperate zones, below 77° F. during the summer 
months, to secure to it an entire immunity from yellow 
fever. 

Malaria, as a cause of fevers, is by far the most wide in 
its range and the most fatal in its results, of any that exists 
in our cities. Although this fertile source of disease mani- 
fests its malignant effects most suddenly and most severely 
on persons who have moved from temperate into hot cli- 
mates, it is not without a deleterious, though insidious 
operation, on those considered acclimated and exempt from 
its influence. The duration of human life would, no doubt, 
be prolonged in the natives of warm climates, if we could 
counteract the poisonous effects of malaria on the atmos- 
phere. As this is so general in its operation, there can be no 
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subject of more importance to us, or more worthy of our 
attention, than an investigation of the means of preventing 
these diseases ; and municipal efforts have been, for a long 
time, unremittingly directed to the attainment of so desirable 
an object. 

Dr. Barton has given, in his lecture on acclimation, an 
outline of the medical views of the subject. He divides the 
hygienic rules, by which mankind “may be enabled to re- 
sist morbific climatural influences,” into two classes,—that 
within the control of the individual and essential to the 
preservation of health in all climates,—and that which more 
properly along to communities, “ embracing, among other 
objects, the reduction of atmospheric temperature,”—“ the 
speedy removal of offensive filth,” and, “as deserving the 
notice of one desirous of ameliorating the condition of the 
climate, the lessening the quantity of hygrometric moisture.” 
City governments have regarded the second object of the 
second class,—the speedy removal of animal and vegetable 
putrefactive matters,—as the only one of the essential causes 
of fever strictly within their control; and have directed 
the whole force of their medical police to it, as a part of a 
general system of cleanliness. 

In the results, they have met with a partial reward of their 
labors; many towns have been rendered comparatively 
healthful, and all have been improved; but the frequent 
inefficiency of this measure is attested by the annual re- 
currence of the maladies in communities where the most un- 
tiring efforts at cleanliness have been kept up. But if we 
can conjoin to cleanliness, such a reduction of atmospheric 
temperature, that its maximum shal] never exceed 75° F., 
we must inevitably subvert the laboratory of malaria, give 
to our cities benignant climates, and secure to their inhabi- 
tants every reasonable degree of comfort and health. 

In order to determine the value of this suggestion, we 
must ascertain what is required, and whether cities possess 
the resources to warrant the expenditures, necessary for act- 
ing upon the requisition and maintaining it in operation. 
It will be seen, in the course of this article, that the larger 
the city, the more advantageously can any principle of re- 
frigeration be applied; but we will take for the basis of 
calculation a city of one mile square surface. The area 
of such a city in square yards will be (1760 1760)= 
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3,097,600. Man occupies but a small spacein the atmospheric 
ocean, and, in a thin stratum of six feet in height from the 
surface os the earth, he performs nearly all the actions of 
life. Cooling the air to this small altitude might be suf- 
ficient to secure to him both comfort and safety ; but we 
will assume that the average height of atmosphere which 
his convenience requires to be cooled is the mean height of 
the buildings in a city, and this we will consider 30 feet or 
10 yards. If we multiply 3,097,600 by these 10 yards, we 
shall have 30,976,000 cubic yards as constituting the mass of 
a city atmosphere. 

The impressions of heat on the earth are all produced, 
either directly or through the intervention of the atmosphere, 
by the action of the solar rays, and the investigation must 
be next extended so as to ascertain their average daily heat- 
ing effect upon, or the daily rise of temperature in, the 
3,097,600 cubic yards of air, constituting the atmosphere 

of the city. This is a subject that has been so neg- 
ligently attended to, in every part of the Southem 
States, that we know not where to look for a sys- 
tematic set of thermometrical observations, on which full 
reliance ought to be placed. We are the more surprized at 
the fact, because thermometers are so common, that almost 
every house possesses one, but on the other hand, we are 
aware few or none are constructed to denote accurately the 
maximum or minimum temperature, and equally rarely 
have their apparent indications been corrected for the disturb- 
ing causes arising from radiation and reflection. The meteo- 
rological contributions to scientific journals are sufficiently 
numerous, but it is only necessary to compare them with 
each other, to see that absurd statements must be frequently 
put down as accurate observations. There are, perhaps, 
difficulties in ascertaining exact results, inseparable from the 
subject. It would seem, a priori, that the most exact me- 
thod of determining the mean temperature during a period of 
twenty-four hours, would be, to take half the sum of the 
maximum and minimum observed during the day and night, 
but it is found, that this mode of observation does not re- 
present the mean temperature. Still less determinate is this 
mode for ascertaining the mean temperature for a month, or 
a series of months. The grand error pervading all obser- 

vations seems to be, a tendency to exaggerate the higher 
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temperatures, and this will be found the greater, the higher 
the temperature. Although of considerable importance, in 
a question involving the quantity of heat absorbed daily by 
the atmosphere of a city, it is for the purpose before us, an 
error on the safer side. 

This tendency in the thermometer to exaggerate the in- 
dications of heat, is greatly enlarged when our sensations 
become the index. The error which the latter induce, with 
respect to the higher ranges of atmospheric heat, is a sin- 
gular phenomenon. The intensity is always magnified by 
them ; in so much that summer heat would be naturally re- 
ferred to a temperature many degrees above that marked by 
the thermometer. While to our feelings, a mean tempera- 
ture of 76° may be pleasant, and 78° quite bearable, the in- 
crease of a few degrees, as to 80° F., becomes very op- 
pressive, and an additionable degree insupportable. 

The dilatation and contraction of bodies, as evinced by 
the thermometer, and our sensations, form the only known 
means of estimating heat. As the former is the simplest, 
and, in truth, by far the most accurate method of measuring 
temperature, we must adopt it, to determine the increase of 
heat acquired by the atmosphere i in the course of a day. 
From the best registers of thermomeirical observations, which 
we have been able to obtain, we have drawn up the follow- 
ing table of mean monthly heat, during a series of years, 
in the months of June, July, August and September, and for 
the latitude of 30° North. They are calculated from daily 
observations, three in number, regularly taken, at the hours 
of 8 am., 3p.m., and9p.m. ‘They furnish satisfactory 
data for estimating the average temperature of New Orleans, 
in the > day time, during the hottest months of the year. 


7 “TABLE OF MEAN MONTHLY RESULTS OF TEMPERATURE. 


1 
, | rm 
Years of lo la|a | | @ 
Observations | & | |s|= 


| | | | | | 
June \79.3|79.1|78.2|78.4|78-6| 78.5 |78.1|78.1 795/809 | 
July \81. |80.7|78.9'79.9|80. |80.8'81.3)'79.9'82.6|82.1 | 
August \78.5|79.8|81.1 '78.8'82.1/81.8'81.7 79.8 82.9/82.9 | 
September 74. er ee es 734 oT Td ae 


| | | 
General mean. |78.2/77.9'77.8|78.4|78.5,79-9|79.4 | 78.8/80.8\81.4 | 


por eer ye eee, eee 
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The following additional table of mean monthly tem- 
perature is calculated from a meteorological diary pub- 
lished in the 13th number of the American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences. The observations were made at St. Augustine, 
and daily at the hours of 7 a.m. 2 p.m. and 9p.m. We 
have selected it from a number of meteorological tables 
in our possession, because it marks a higher mean tem- 
perature, for the latitude of observation, than any other. 








TABLE OF MEAN MONTHLY RESULTS OF TEMPERATURE. 








l 
Years of Observation. 1826 27 | 1828 | 1829 | Average Mean. 
—E ne — be — = - —— 
June, - + + | BL | 77. | BL. | 80.3 79.8 
a eee 83.: 71.3 | 81.6 798 
Agee. . + 81.6 | 82. 86.3 | 82.0 82.9 
September,. . . 78.3 | 73.6 | 79.3 | 79.0 77.5 


General Mean, . . | 80.9 | 789 | 79.4 | 80.7 | 


Dr. Barton states it, “as a fact, derived from the ex- 
amination of registers of the weather, kept here for up- 
wards of ten years, that the thermometer rarely rises above 
90° in the summer, during which our nights are almost al- 
ways cool and pleasant, and it is equally a matter of ob- 
servation that during the winter, it seldom falls below 30°; 
that the average temperature of the four hot months is 
about 78° 46’; and that the medium temperature of the 
four winter or cold months is about 61° 38’.”* 

The results, furnished by the preceeding tables, afford ap- 
proximate ideas of the mean temperature of our summer 
climate, and show that its heat is not so excessive as ordi- 
narily supposed. The warmest month of the year would 
seem to be August, but the hottest days occur in July. 
Taking the table of mean results of the first series, the 
average maximum temperature of June, for a period of ten 
years, appears to be 78° 87’, of July 80° 72’, of August 
80° 94’, and of September 76° 08’. This table further 
shows, that the average mean heat, for the hottest months 
of the year, in latitude 30° N. between the hours of 8 a.M., 
and 9 p.m., is 79° 17’; or taking the result of the second 
table, is 79° 9’; while, according to Dr. Barton, it is but 
78° 46’ F. As we cannot reasonably suppose that the 
nights, or the intervals of time between 9 p.m. and 8 4.M., 

“Lecture on climate, page 9. 
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exhibit a higher mean heat than the day, it is evident, that 
any process which reduces the temperature of a portion of 
atmosphere, in latitude 30° N., 4° 17’ F., or at the utmost 
4° 9’, will lower its maximum temperature to 75° F. It 
thence appears, that the reduction of a limited portion of at- 
mosphere to a very moderate degree of summer heat, de- 
mands but an apparently slight consumption of any means 
of refrigeration. And it is probable that more accurate ob- 
servations of temperature, extending throughout the twenty 
four hours, would show that a materially smaller average 
diminution of temperature, would effect the object of lower- 
ing the atmosphere of a city to 75° F. For the purpose of 
fully illustrating the practicability of our plan of —. 
tion, we will assume that an average reduction of 5° F. i 
necessary. 

The means of producing artificial cold are numerous, 
and well known; and, as they are independent of each 
other, and each is "capable of being brought into action in 
any given space, they might all be applied at the same 
time, and made to concur in producing one effect. How far 
all, or any of them, are adapted to the magnitude of the pur- 
pose in view, will be seen from the following examination 
of their properties. 

Evaporation is the first and most obvious source of artifi- 
cial refrigeration. In the process by which a liquid passes 
to the state of vapour, caloric is essential ; and it is rapidly 
absorbed from the atmosphere, and all surrounding bodies. 
This is an indispensable consequence of the transition of a 
liquid into the vaporous form, at whatever temperature that 
transition takes place. When favored by a dry state of the 
atmosphere, the principle of evaporation affords an easy 
mode of producing cold, which might be obtained in any 
quantity, and of considerable intensity. The degree of the 
latter, from the spontaneous evaporation of water, may be 
observed by dipping the bulb of a thermometer in water, and 
upon withdrawing it, marking the descent of the mercury. 
But to appreciate the full degree of cold, which may be pro- 
duced by this operation, it is necessary to render it very rapid 
and abundant, by natural or artificial processes; and the 
chief of these are, extending its surface, and subjecting it to 
the absorbing influence of as much dry air as possible. By 
this course, the greatest possible intensity of cold from eva- 
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poration may be ascertained. If a thermometer, after being 
immersed in water, be exposed to a brisk current of dry air, 
a descent of the mercury, of 12° F., or, according to Saus- 
sure, of 17° F., may be produced. And each portion of the 
passing air, as it sweeps over the evaporating surface, must, 
from its contact with a substance so much denser than itself, 
be likewise cooled to the same standard. The quantity of cold 
may be as easily ascertained as the intensity, by measuring 
the water evaporated, and multiplying it by the known 
latent heat of vapour. 

There is here a source of refrigeration, which, if it could 
be always made available, would, upon every other consid- 
eration, be adequate to the effect desired ; but it happens 
that, in large portions of time, it will be nearly or wholly 
inoperative. If the air already holds in solution as much 
moisture as it can contain in an invisible state, which is near- 
ly always the case in warm climates, none can be absorbed 
frem the surface of water, and, consequently, no cold can be 
produced. Hence we find that a city, however numerously 
supplied with jets d'eau, has its medium temperature very 
slightly, if at all, reduced below that of cities less favored in 
this respect. But it will be shown hereafter, that this mode 
of producing cold may be used in its most advantageous 
manner, and that, indeed, it is a necessary accompaniment 
of a more powerful plan of refrigeration. 

The next commonly known source of artificial refrigeration, 
is obtained by means of what are called freezing mixtures. 
The principal ingredients used in this process, for producing 
diminution of temperature, are salts; and the production 
of cold is effected by liquefying them with their own latent 
caloric of fluidity. Their solution in water also expands 
that liquid, augments its capacity for heat, and, conse- 
quently, depresses its temperature. The degree of cold 
which, in this manner, can be inade sensible, depends on the 
caloric which disappears, and this again is a direct conse- 
quence of the quantity of solid liquefied, and the rapidity of 
liquefaction. By this process any required quantity or iIn- 
tensity of cold might be produced ; but it must be obvious, 
from the slightest examination, that the consumption of salts 
would be too great for any practicable purpose, on a large 
scale. Nor is the impracticability of the method lessened, 
by the consideration, that the same materials can be made to 
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reproduce the same amount of cold, an indefinite number of 
times; because the process of crystallization, to refit them 
for the operation, would set free precisely the quantity of 
caloric which had been previously made latent. 

Ice is another material belonging to the class of bodies 
which generate cold, by the absorption of sensible heat dur- 
ing the process of liquefaction. The properties of this sub- 
stance make it a. desirable luxury in all warm climates ; 
while, for many purposes of domestic comfort, its cost places 
it within the reach of all classes of persons. As a general 
refrigerant it is free from the disadvantages which make 
those already mentioned inadmissible ; but still, it will be 
presently shown, it would cost too much to be applied to 
the purpose of cooling a whole city. 

It may be assumed as a position in physics, at least as 
easily proved as disproved, that the latent heat of a vapour 
bears the same or a very near relation to the proportional 
volume into which it expands from its condition of a liquid. 
Accordingly it is found, as the result of numerous experi- 
ments, that, in the same proportion as the latent heat of a 
vapour is less, the volume is less. ‘This relation has been 
also said to hold with the condensible gases, so far as they 
have been examined, so that we may assume, that the sum 
of the sensible and insensible heat of all vapours and gases 
is the same for equal volumes, under equal pressures. 

Now we know, that the sensible and latent heat of steam 
isabout 1,170° F., and upon our position, the sensible and 
latent heat of atmospheric air must be the same; and con- 
sequently the latent heat of both at a temperature of 75° F. 
is 1,085° F. The measure of heat, which is applied to a given 
weight of water, so as to raise its temperature 1,085°, or, 
what may be considered the same thing, to expand it into 
vapour, under the atmospheric pressure, would, if this heat 
were abstracted from air, coo! 217 times the volume of the 
vapour 5° F. But the heat required to melt ice, is but 
about the 7.5 part of what is consumed in the vaporization 
of water, so that it follows, that the liquefaction of ice will 
cool but the 7.5 part of the air which would be cooled by 
the evaporation of the same weight of water. Supposing, 
that in the instance before us, the mass of water is repre- 
sented by a cubic inch, and that its evaporation into vapour 
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(a cubic foot) would cool 217 cubic feet of air, the quantity 
of ice equivalent to that weight would cool (217+7.5) 29 
cubie feet, or 1 2-27 cubic yards of air. In the city which 
we have taken for the basis of calculation, its atmosphere is 
considered as consisting of 31 million cubic yards ; eon- 
sequently, in the proportion at which we have estimated 
the cooling power of ice, it would reguire about 28,700,000 
cubic inches, daily, to cool the atmosphere the required 
5° F. Now, there are about 36 cubic inches of ice to the 
pound, and 28,700,000 divided by 36 would give nearly 
800,000 pounds, or 400 tons, as the daily consumption ofice. 

Other methods, besides that which has been just men- 
tioned, may be adopted to determine the quantity of ice 
necessary to lower the temperature of a given body of air, 
and the one by the mode of ascertaining the specific heats 
of bodies, will readily suggest itself. T’o discover the specific 
heat of air is, however, one of the most difficult problems in 
natural philosophy, and has never yet been ascertained with 
much confidence in its precision. While one set of ex- 
perimenters assign a certain specific heat to the gases, and 
particularly atmospheric air, another make their capacity to 
be only a seventh part, and still another have fixed upona 
degree different from either. Thus, Crawford estimates the 
specific heat of atmospheric air at 1.8, while Delaroche and 
Berard’s investigations place it at 0.2669, water in each case 
being the unit. 

A cubic yard of air, at 75° F., weighs a little more than 
two pounds avoirdupois, and, according to the former of the 
above modes of estimating specific heat, would require the 
liquefaction of 875 grains of ice to cool it 5° F. Upon this 
basis, 31 million cubic yards would be found to require 
nearly 2,000 tons of ice. According to the latter view, a 
cubic yard would need but 125 grains to effect the same 
purpose, and the whole mass of the city atmosphere but 
about 286 tons. 

These computations are to be considered as only ap- 
proximations to truth, yet sufficiently accurate for the objects 
in view. Adopting any of them, and supposing that ice 
could be obtained throughout the summer, in our Southern 
cities, at the low price of ten dollars a ton, it would still, as 
a general refrigerant, be attended with a cost far beyond the 
ability cf any city to pay. Independent of the price of the 
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‘ice, there would be great labor and expense in distributing 
it; and, with the utmost care, it would be too partial in its 
operation to be of universal benefit. We have taken the 
trouble to calculate its value as a means of moderating the 
heat of a city, not because we considered it available, but 
because it can be applied more cheaply and advantageously 
to the purpose than any other of the common processes, and 
illustrates most forcibly the value of the plan of refrigeration 
which we propose to adopt. 

The means by which we propose to counteract the evils 
of high temperature, and improve the condition of our 
cities, is derived from the rarefaction and distribution of at- 
mospheric air, previously deprived of large portions of latent 
caloric by mechanical condensation. ‘There is in this prin- 
ciple, “ a means which will enable human skill to command 
the refrigerating powers of nature, and, by the help of an 
adequate machinery to create cold on a large scale, at all 
seasons, and in the hottest climates of the globe.” The pro- 
cess is obviously simple; but it enables us, if we are not 
egregiously mistaken, to apply natural laws as an auxiliary 
to augment our actual powers, and capacitate us to obtain 
larger quantities of the principle of cold, at a comparatively 
‘small cost, than any other known method. 


To illustrate the practicability of lessening heat by this 
principle : 


“Let us suppose a quantity of air enclosed in a metallic reservoir of 
some good conductor of heat, and suddenly compressed by a piston. 
After giving time for the heat developed by the condensation to be 
communicated from the air to the metal, which will be thereby more or 
less raised in temperature above the surrounding atmosphere, let the 
piston be suddenly retracted, and the air restored to its original vo- 
lume in an instant. The whole apparatus is now precisely in its ori- 
ginal situation, as to the disposition of its material parts, and the whole 
quantity of heat it contains remains unchanged. But it is evident that 
the distribution of this heat within it is now very different from what it 
was before ; for the air in its sudden expansion cannot redbsorb in an 
instant of time all the heat it had parted with to the metal: it will, 
therefore, have a temperature below that of the general atmosphere, 
while the meta] yet retains one above it.” “ We have here a means 
by which, it is evident, heat may be obtained to any extent from the air 
without fuel. For if in place of withdrawing the piston, and letting the 
same air expand within the reservoir, it be allowed to escape so sud- 
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denly as not to reiibsorb the heat given off, and fresh air be then ad- 
mitted, and the process repeated, any quantity of air may thus be 
drained of its heat.’’ * 

Whenever or wherever the escape of air, under these cir- 
cumstances, takes place, it will expand, and in the process, 
precisely the quantity of heat which was previously obtained 
from it will be absorbed from all surrounding substances, 
and rendered latent. Acting on this powerful source of heat 
and cold, we propose to effect the compression of air, by 
means of water, wind or steam power, into. suitable reser- 
voirs, in the suburbs of cities, and thence to transmit it 
through conduits, like water or gas, so that it may be distri- 
buted to, and set free in the houses, and even in the streets 
and squares of the city. 

The quantity of caloric evolved by the condensation of 
a column of air, is the next subject to which we must give 
our consideration. It is difficult to ascertain the extent of 
the changes of temperature which may be obtained from the 
condensation and expansion of a volume of air, and it, per- 
haps, has never been done with undoubted accuracy. It 
may be condensed and dilated an indefinite number of times, 
and there will be a simultaneous and proportional concen# 
tration and diffusion of its heat ; and in a quantity as well ass 
intensity, which is, probably, equal, in both instances, cer- 
tainly in the production of cold, to théygreatest degree art is 
capable of generating it. Still, from the small quantity usu- 
ally employed in our experiments, surrounded, as it must 
be, by a proportionally very large extent of conducting sur- 
face, the absolute effect is so insignificant, or our means of 
measuring it so imperfect, that the heat of air just condensed, 
or the cold of that which has just expanded, cannot be ren- 
dered sensible, even to an approximation of the truth, by 
the most delicate thermometers we possess.t ‘That the 
changes are great, is evident from the well known facts, 


* Herschell on the study of Natural Philosophy, p. 253. 


+ The little condensing tube, commonly used for firing punk, is rarely of a cu- 
bie inch capacity, but, in the act of condensing its measure of air, caloric enough 
is given out, to firethe punk ; and yet, it can be shown, that the whole quantity of 
heat is not greater than would arise from a combustion of the 1-150 of a grain of 
charcoal, or than would elevate the weight of metal in a thermometer 1° F. But 
the compression of a hundred cubic feet of air to the same extent, would give out 
heat equivalent to the combustion of 1,200 grains of carbon, or enough to produce 
sixty cubic feet of steam. 
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that, by the sudden condensation of air, we may inflame 
tinder immersed in. it, and by allowing it suddenly to ex- 
pand, we may convert any watery vapour diffused through 
it into ice or snow. This Jatter phenomenon is said to be 
remarkably illustrated by Hero’s fountain, used in one of 
the mines of Hungary, during the play of which the air is 
compressed to 1-8 of its volume, and so that on being sud- 
suddenly released, it expands and cools enough to cause the 
moisture driven out with it, to appear, even in summer, as a 
shower of snow. “ Nay, air containing carbon in perfect 
solution, as is true of the common coal gas, if first con- 
densed to expel heat, and then allowed suddenly to expand, 
will be so cooled that the carbon will be separated like a 
black cloud, as snow is separated in the case before de- 
scribed. ‘The cold which separates or freezes carbon, from 
a gas holding it in solution, is, perhaps,” next to that arising 
from the solidification of carbonic acid, “the most intense 
which art can produce.”* 

To determine the temperature to which compression 
would elevate gases, MM. Thenard and Colladou have re- 
sorted to a number of ingenious experiments. The former 
in trials with gases other than air, chlorine and oxygen, used 
fulminating powders, which exploded at diffe:ent temper- 
atures. He thus ascertained that a gas, compressed as 
strongly as possible by hand, in a glass tube, rises much 
beyond 205° Centigrade, or 401° F. Powders wh’ch de- 
compose at 205° C. explode in azote, hydrogen, and car- 
bonic acid, by sudden and strong compression.t ‘The force 
nar ioe in these experiments is too vaguely expressed to 
afford an accurate datum on which to calculate the precise 
amount of heat developed by compression ; but they are in- 
teresting, as showing that consicerable intensity may be 
obtained by trivial means under Unfavorable circumstances. 
The experiments of M. Colladou indicate more precision. 
He states, that to ignite sulphur, atmospheric air must be 
reduced to 1-18 in volume, and to set fire to amadou, to 
1-30. Now sulphur boils at a temperature of about 600° F., 
and we may suppose takes fire and burns vividly at any he at 
above 600° ; while amadou ignites at a temperature of about 
800° F'; so that we may regard the temperatures marked by 


* Arnott’s Elements of Physics, vol. ii. p. 46. 
f Silliman’s Journal, vol. xx. p. 180. 
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these experiments, as indicating about 160° F. for every 
reduction of the air to half its volume. And this effect is 
independent of the caloric absorbed by the walls of the 
condenser. 

That profound and accurate mathematician, the late Mr. 
Ivory, has attempted to deduce from calculation, upon data 
which we have been unable to get access to, the precise 
quantity of caloric, evolved by the condensation of atmos- 
pheric air. According to his estimate, one degree of ,heat 
is evolved from it, when under a condensation equal to 1-180 
of its. volume; and, consequently, if a volume of air be re- 
duced to half its bulk, the heat given out will be equal to 
180° F. 

It has been conjectured that the heat given out by the 
condensation of a column of atmospheric air, is the cause 
of the increase of temperature observed as we descend into 
the bowels of the earth, and the possible source of volcanic 
fire. It appears that the temperature of mines increases 
about 12° or 14° F. gradually at the depth of 1,000 feet.* 
The asmosphere, if of an uniform density with the air at 
the surface of the earth, would be in height 27,600 feet 
therefore, a column which shall extend below the surfacdl 
of the earth till its elasticity is doubled, will measure 
13,800 feet. Ifthe caloric precipitated by a column of air 
below the surface of the earth continue throughout the 
depth of 13,800 feet, in the ratio of 12° or 14° F. for every 
L000 feet, the quantity evolved by the column ought to be 
(13,800 x 12° or 14°) either 165° or 1939 F., and at the 
mean of 13° would be 180° F., thus presenting, at least, 
a coincidence with Mr. Ivory’s calculation. 

Professor Leslie, in his essay on climate, says, “ heat, 
extricated by the sudden compression of air, is so copious, 
that if it were condensed thirty times, the quantity dis- 
charged would amount to 749° Centigrade, or 1,412° F.” 
This estimate would give about 283° F. for every time its 
density is doubled. 

There are, then, sufficient grounds for assuming that air 
loses and gains at least 180° F. of caloric every time its 
volume is reduced to one half, or rarified into two volumes;t 


* Sillimans Journal, vol. iv. p. 243. 


+ Perkins is represented as stating that atmospheric air is condensible intos 
liquid by a force of 1,200 atmospheres ; while by Ure, the force is computed at 
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and we shall consider this quantity as the true one, in the 
further examination of its capabilities for artificially cooling 
our habitations, and, visionary, as at the first blush it may 
seem, even the general atmosphere of our cities. 

It is a well known principle of pneumatics, that air, and 
the gases generally, admit of compression and rarefaction, 
without any practical limit,and that their elasticity is suscep- 
tible of increase or diminution, as the space they fill is con- 
tracted or enlarged. In other words, if atmospheric¢ air, or 
any other gas, be compressed by mechanical force, it will 
acquire an increased elasticity, which will be, according to 
Oersted, for at least 110 pressures, in precise proportion to 
the compressing force. At the instant, indeed, of compres- 
sion, the elasticity of the air would naturally be increased 
in a greater proportion than the volume within which it is 
confined is diminished, owing to the expansive property of 
the caloric set free ; but when its temperature is reduced to 
that which it had before compression, the elasticity will be 
exactly in the proportion of the compression. 'The actual 
increase of elasticity, from the evolution of free caloric by 


about 650 atmospheres. The ratio above, for the evolution of sensible caloric 

*from air, under condensation would vive, if Perkins’ statement be correct, a little 
more than 1800° F. as its whole amount of gaseous heat, while according to our 
hypothesis, that the latent heat of gases and vapours is the same for equal volumes 
Ke., it ought to be a little less than 1200° F. Assuming that the general law in 
regard to the evolution of heat from gases, is the same as in relation to the law 
of elasticity or tension, that is, directly proportionalto the compressing force, 
1800° F. would be the true quantity of caloric ina volume of air. But Oersted 
has shown “that the law of elasticity does not always hold; for he ascertained 
that condensible gases, subject to a pressure approaching to that at which their 
condensation would take place undergo a greater diminution of volume than is 
proportional to the pressure. Berzelius accounts for this ‘act by supposing that 
the close proximity of the molecules of a gas acted’upon by great pressure, brings 
the particles more completely within the sphere of each others attraction, and thus 
counteracts the separating power of the caloric, which he conceives to act under 
unfavorable circumstances unless the ponderable particles are at a certain dis- 
tance asunder.” If we may be allowed to suggest another explanation, we will 
suppose that there is actually a less proportional quantity of the repulsive prin- 
ciple of caloric in gases as they approach the state of liquidity. It is, at least, 
probable that a volume of air occupying the space of a cubic foot in under- 
going a reduction to half a cubic foot, would set free more caloric, than the same 
quantity in being compressed from two cubic inches to one. The ratio, adopted 
above, for the evolution of heat, is, no doubt, like the law of Marriotte for the 
tension of gases, very nearly accurate for such small reductions in volume as 
under pressures of 8 or 16 atmospheres; while it is probable that a proper ratio 
of diminution for very high pressures would reduce the latent heat of atmospheric 
air to our hypothetical quantity 1,180°F. This must be still more obvious if 
Ure’s estimate of the condensibility of atmospheric air be the true one. 
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mechanical condensation, would add materially to the force 
required in the operation ; but as its disadvantageous effect 
ean be coui:teracted, in a great measure, by a simple mechan- 
ical contrivance, it is unnecessary to investigate its améunt, 

In order to.ascertain the mechanical force which will be 
necessary to give air any required degree of compression, 
let us suppose that the cylinder is of a cubic foot capa- 
city, and that it has an air-tight piston, which is followed in 


' 





2— 3.750 
540°= < 180° 4= 7.500 


8 9.375=20.625 x 18.125 = 
16=10.3125 33.75 





its motions upwards and downwards by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Now let us suppose that the cylinder is full 
of air at the ordinary pressure, and that its egress is pre- 
vented, while the piston is being forced to the line 2, or 
half way from the top to the bottom. In this situation the 
force with which the air presses below upwards against the 
piston is equal to the weight of two atmospheres ; and this 
must necessarily be, at the line, the force of the superin- 
cumbent pressure. But as the forces on each side of the 
piston balanced each other at the commencement of the 
motion, and the piston is followed by the atmosphere, the 
force occupied in effecting its descent, is a varying one, 
from 0) to 15 pounds on the square inch, or a mean through 
the distance moved of 7.5 pounds, and for the whole length 
of the cylinder, an average, of 3.75. If the piston be now 
subjected to additional pressure, so as in its descent to cause 
another diminution in the bulk of the air to one half, and so 
as to reduce it to the line 4, the force required will be another 
varying one from 15 to 45 pounds on the square inch, or an 
average of 30 pounds through the distance moved, and of 
7,50 pounds for the whole length of the cylinder. So, if the 
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compression be extended to the line 8, the force required 
will be a varying one, from 45 to 105 pounds, or a continu- 
ous one, equivalent to 75, being for the whole length of the 
cylinder an average of 9.375 pounds on the square inch. 
And if the process be continued so as to bring the piston and 
reduce the volume of air to the line 16, the force required 
through the space from 8 to 16 would be 165 pounds on the 
square inch, or for the whole length of the cylinder 10.3125 
pounds on the square inch. 

In each of these motions of the piston there will be, in 
conformity with the data heretofore established, 180° F. of 
caloric evolved. Thus, in its motion to the line 2, 180° will 
be set free ; to the line 4, another 180°, or together 3608 ; 
to the line 8 another 180%, and together 540°; and to the 
line 16, a fourth 180°; making in all 720° F. 

The compression, and with it the evolution of heat in the 
same ratio, may be continued to a much greater extent ; but 
we will assume that eight atmospheres would be the most 
convenient compressing force to prevent overstraining of 
machinery, as well as for practical purposes generally. The 
aggregate force equivalent to a maximum resistance of eight 
atmospheres, acting on a piston in a cylinder of air, we have 
shown is 20,625 pounds on the square inch. ‘To drive the 
air wholly out of the cylinder, and into a reservoir, under a 
continuous resistance of eight atmospheres would require an 
additional force of 105 pounds on the square inch, through 
1-8 of the capacity of the cylinder, or for its whole length 
13,125 pounds on the square inch. The whole mechanical 
power, it thus appears, which would be consumed in compress- 
ing air, and forcing it, under a resistance of 8 atmospheres, 
into a reservoir is (20,625+ 13,125) 33.75 pounds per square 
inch ; and (33.75 x 144) 4,860 pounds per cubic foot. And 
since there are 27 cubic feet in a cubic yard, the condensa- 
tion and transfer to a reservoir, of a cubic yard of air, will 
require a mechanical force of (4,860x27=) 131,220 
pounds.* 

It has been shown that between the first day of June, 


* The actual quantity of mechanical force required to condense a cubic yard of 
air into 1-8 its volume and transfer it to a reservoir, is considerably less than the 
amount stated in the text ; but as the mathematical investigation of the true quan- 
tity is expressed by an abstruse theorem we do not deem it necessary to give it 
a place in this article. Our object is not to fnrnish details for the engineer, but, 
simply to establish the general practicability of our scheme. 

VOL. 1.—NO. 2. 
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and the first of October, an average daily reduction of tem- 
perature of 5° F. will maintain the atmosp'ere of a city, 
at a temperature nearly uniform and not excceding 75° F. 
It is evident that a cubic yard of air divested by compression 
of 540° of latent heat, is endued with the capacity, upon 
being liberated from the pressure, of absorbing 540° of heat, 
and would, upon being so liberated, abstract heat from, and 
cool 108 cubic yards of surrounding atmosphere 5° F. The 
atmosphere of a city one mile square we have estimated at 
30,796,000 cubic yards. If, therefore, we divide this num- 
ber by 108, we shall have 285,148 as the number of cubic 
yards of air to be compressed to 1-8 of their volume, and thus 
divested of the 540° degrees of caloric required for the pro- 
posed refrigeration. 

With regard to the whole amount of mechanical force 
which must be employed in the compression, it may be rea- 
dily seen, that if we multiply 285,148,—the number of cubic 
yards to be compressed,—by 131,220,—the force required to 
compress a cubic yard,—they will make about 37,417 mil- 
lions, which will be the daily consumption in pounds. And 
this sum of 37,417,000,000 being divided by 1,440,—the 
number of minutes in a day,—will give for the quotient 26 
millions nearly, as the force in pounds required every min- 
ute. If we further divide 26 million by 3,300,—the estab- 
lished number for a horse power, it will give 787 for the num- 
ber of horse power required in the force to effect the cooling 
of our suppositous city. 

If steam be the species of power employed, the peculiar 
nature of the work to be accomplished, (it being analagous 
to that in the pumping engine of Cornwall,) admits of its ad- 
vantageous application in the manner called expansively. 
This method of using steam is constantly improving, and 
has already been extended so far, that the power of engines 
of certain nominal horse power, has been increased fivefold. 
The principle has, indeed, given rise to a new term,—that of 
duty,—or an estimate of the number of pounds which an 
engine will raise one foot high by the combustion of a bushel 
of coals, instead of the old one of horse power. Acting on 
this principle of steam, engineers have constructed engines 
which have raised the average weight of 80, 88 and 94 
millions of pounds, one foot high for every bushel of coals 
consumed ; and it is not pretended that the economy of fuel 
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is yet pushed to its utmost limit : so that it is not improbable 
a year or two will show 100 millions, or upwards, as the 
average effective power of a bushel of coals.* 

Adopting this mode of estimating the power of steam, and 
considering that what has been experimentally proved can 
be always repeated, we will assume that a steam engine, 
constructed to derive a full advantage from the principle of 
expansion will be capable of exerting an average force, from 
the consumption of a bushel of coals, adequate to raise 94 
millions of pounds one foot high. Applied to the conden- 
sation of our estimated quantity of air, and in the manner 
described, such an engine will consume (37,417,000,000+ 
94,000,000) 398, or say 400 bushels of coals daily. 

By condensing air, in the manner above described, into a 
reservoir, it is placed in a state to be transferred, deprived of 
a portion of its heat, an indefinite distance ; but if, instead of 
transferring it this distance, it were made to react as a me- 
chanical force, and thus be employed in the condensation of 
other air, the same quantity might be divested of its heat, and 
an equal refrigerating effect produced by a consumption of 
a fifth part of the primary mechanical force, and, of course, 
by a fifth part of the fuel. 

Besides the refrigeration arising from the rarefaction of 
compressed air, there is the accompanying one due to its in- 
creased capacity for vapour. As the expansion of air en- 
larges its capacity for heat, so it likewise augments its eva- 
porating power, and at the same time lessens sensible tem- 
perature. ‘I'he quantity of these effects will be in precise 
proportion to the extent of rarefaction. It is well known, 
that equal volumes of air, whatever may be their respective 
densities, have equal capacities for vapour; so that a cubic 
yard of air under a pressure of eight atmospheres, will, 
ceteris paribus, hold no more watery vapour in solution 
than one of a single atmospheric pressure. By condensing 
eight cubic yards of air into the space of one, its capacity for 
retaining water in solution must be diminished to one eighth 
of its previous power, and, consequently, if before saturated, 
it must precipitate 7-8 of its water. If this water be drained 
off as fast as it accumulates, the compressed air must be kept 
at a comparative point of dryness, and thus be in a state, 
when set free, to support with great vigor the process of eva- 

* Herschell on the study of Natural P hilosophy. 
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poration. The quantity of water which this air in expand- 
ing, from one to eight volumes, is capable of absorbing, must 
be eight times as much as it previously contained im solu- 
tion. 

Now, it is found by experiment, that a cubic yard of air 
at 75° F. - capable of dissolving about a cubic inch of 
water, or 252 grains. Our plan of cooling cities supposes 
that 285,148 cubic yards of air are daily condensed to one- 
eighth their volume, or to 35,643 cubic yards ; each of 
which, on the cessation of the compressing force, is endued 
with the capacity of absorbing seven cubic inches of water ; 
and, consequently, the whole will take up (35,643 x 7=) 
249,501 cubic inches. Every portion of this moisture which 
successively combines with the atmosphere, must abstract 
from the mass of water, or the atmosphere, as much heat as 
would support it in the state of vapour, or would in ordinary 
cases, convert it into steam. The amount of this heat, we 
have before stated, is, at 75° F. 1,085° F. Upon our as- 
sumption that the latent heat of all vapours and gases is the 
same for equal volumes and equal pressures, and regarding 
a cubic inch of water, in the state of vapour, as occupying 
a cubic foot, the latent caloric absorbed by the evaporation 
of a single inch of water, would cool (1,085°+5°) 217 cubic 
feet, or 8 1-27 cubic yards of air 5° F. This result shows 
that every cubic yard of compressed air, upon expanding, 
absorbs moisture enough to cool 56 7-27 cubic yards of 
atmosphere. And if we multiply 56 7-27 by 35,643, we 
shall have —_ 5° F. about 2,000,000 cubic yards; 
and as 2,000,000 : 5° :: 31,000,000 : 33-100 of a degree: so 
that the whole ‘sienisien re of the city would be cooled by 
the evaporation necessarily accompanying the rarefaction 
of compressed air, about the third of a degree. 

If the specific heat of water be four times that of air, as 
most philosophers seem to contend, then the cooling effect 
of the evaporation would be somewhat greater, for it would 
amount to 51-100, or about half a degree. 

The total effect of the combined sources of refrigeration, 
—the expansion of condensed air and the evaporation of 
water,—may be considered equivalent to cooling 31 million 
cubic yards of air 54 degrees, The effect from the latter 
source is insignificant, but it is, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, a necessary accompaniment of the former ; and it may 
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be more valuable from another property—that of less- 
ening the atmospheric moisture of a city. The mutable con- 
dition of the atmosphere, as it inclines to dryness or humid- 
ity, is the main source of all the variety of meteorological 
phenomena, and has a marked influence on a very numerous 
class of substances, and even on the animal frame. Next to 
a high temperature, moisture seems to be the most essential 
cause in the production of the whole class of malarial dis- 
eases. And, though either, or both conjoined, is not sufficient 
to produce these diseases, yet, without them, it is impossible, 
however abundant the other essential causes may be, that 
they can exist. Independant, then, of the effect upon tem- 
perature, depriving air of portions of its hygrometric mois- 
ture may have a highly salutary operation in aiding to free a 
space in the atmosphere of malarial poison. It is, hence, 
apparent, that if we have attained the power of diminishing 
the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere, we possess, in 
the exertions of human industry, the means of modifying or 
preventing the existence of Dr. Barton’s three essential causes 
ofepidemic fevers: cleanliness will remove putrefactive mat- 
ters, the rarefaction of condensed air will lower tempera- 
ture, and the expansion of dry air will absorb atmospheric 
moisture. 

There are other advantages derivable from the evolution 
of dry air in a city, less important, it is true, but more un- 
doubtedly within our control. It might be made to absorb 
the dampness of an apartment, maintain a magazine at a 
proper state of dryness, and keep a hospital, or a sick ward 
in the most favorable hygrometric condition for the welfare 
of its inmates.* 

The value of this contrivance as a means of local and ge- 
neral ventilation remains to be examined. We are all 
aware that the respiration of pure air is essential to the 
maintenance of good health, and that this can only result 
from a frequent change af atmosphere. Our dwellings are 
built of the best non-conducting materials, with the view to 
shut out the inclemencies of the weather ; but are also care- 
fully constructed with windows, doors, fire-places and chim- 
neys, as much for ventilation, as for the more obvious pur- 
poses for which they are used. And yet it may be doubted 
whether in our care to guard ourselves from the external 


* Leslie on Meteorology; 
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air, we do not often prevent, in our habitations, that renewal 
of the atmosphere which is necessary to preserve it from 
becoming stagnant, and unfit to support animal life. Every 
one knows that the privation of air for a few minutes would 
destroy us, but few are aware of the deleterious operation 
of impure air, or how much, not simply of air, but pure air 
is indispensible to the preservation of health. It is, how- 
ever, easy to estimate the quantity, as well as the means of 
rendering it respirably pure throughout a whole city, 
Taking twenty cubic inches as the ordinary quantity of ex- 
ternal air inhaled and exhaled by an adult about twenty 
times in a minute, it will follow that he respires nearly 
fourteen cubic feet in an hour, and about twelve cubic yards 
aday. This large mass of air every individual daily vitiates 
by respiration; but it is prevented, in the open atmosphere, 
from being breathed a second time by an admirable pro- 
vision of nature. “The act of respiration imparts so much 
heat, as makes it specifically lighter than the pure atmos- 
phere, and it consequently rises above our heads during 
the pause between throwing out the breath and drawingit 
in again, and thus secures to us a pure draught.” But in our 
houses we may, and often do, prevent the respiration of 
pure air, by shutting too closely the avenues of ingress and 
egress, and condemn ourselves to breathe again and again, 
the same contaminated unrefreshing atmosphere. Besides, 
notwithstanding that wonderful law of nature by which the 
homogeneity and apparent purity of the air is so generally 
preserved, there can be no doubt that it is liable in cities 
and other situations to local deteriorations acting occasion- 
ally, as in the production of fevers, with destructive vio- 
lence on animal life. 

A constant renewal of the air is absolutely necessary to 
its purity; for in all confined situations, it is suffering 
either by its vital part being absorbed, or by impure va- 
pours being disengaged, and dispersed through it. Ventil- 
ation, therefore, resolves itself into the securing a thoroughly 
diffused and constant supply of fresh air. This great ob- 
ject cannot always be effected in houses by the mere agency 
of the wind, because in no case can the windows and doors 
be so arranged that every current of air can be made to 
pervade all the rooms. It is, at any rate, clear that an 
uniform and continuous escape into a room of a volume of 
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condensed air, which, in its expansion presses in every 
direction, and necessarily forces itself out of the most con- 
fined apartment, must be a powerful adjuvant to all other 
modes of ventilation. It is the readiest and most certain 
means of changing the air of an apartment; it must per- 
vade every part of it; forcing into every crevise a supply 
of fresh air, previously freed from all impurities dependant 
upon heat and moisture, and driving before it any delete- 
rious air present. And going on, according to our plan, by 
day and by night while the temperature is above 75° F., a 
chamber, which is now so offensive after being occupied, 
may be maintained always perfectly sweet and wholesome. 

No measure of comfort, or even of personal security, can 
be of any utility to man which does not come within his 
pecuniary ability to attain; and, therefore, the most im- 
portant question remaining, connected W ith our project, is, 
what will be the expence attending its practical application ? 
In the present state of our information it will be impossible 
to obtain more than an approximation to the true expense ; 
but our endeavor will be rather to over-estimate than to 
understate the cost of the appliances of which it must 
necessarily consist. We may remark that the machinery 
from its magnitude or novelty, may bring into requisition 
mechanical talent new to this country, and this circumstance 
conjoined with the nature of the benefit it proposes,—being 
general rather than merely private—will justify an act of 
Congress authorising the importation from foreign coun- 
tries, free of duty, of such portions for an experimental 
trial, as can be manufactured cheaper or better than at 
home. 

Without going into the details of a subject which after 
every endeavor to be accurate must be more or less con- 
jectural, we consider that the permanent investment for real 
estate, steam engine, force pumps, reservoir, conduits, &c., 
would certainly not exceed two hundred thousand dollars ; 
and the annual expense for interest on capital, wear and 
tear and repairs of machinery, fuel, superintendence, labor 
and contingencies, would be largely estimated at fifty 
thousand dollars. 

If we compute the number of buildings in a well-built 
city at about 6,000 for every square mile of surface; and 
suppose that the whole expence of refrigeration is borne 
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by the proprietors, the average cost, according to the above 
calculation, will be for each building $8 33 cents. But if 
we suppose that in consideration of the diffusive nature of 
the benefit,—it being necessarily distributed in equal ratio 
to all classes of inhabitants,—the corporation pays one 
half the cost, the average expense to each house will be 
417 cents. The adaptation of the machinery so as to in. 
crease the quantity of condensed air to double or quadru- 
ple our estimate, would add but comparatively little to the 
annual, and of course,to individual expense. And if it 
were desirable to keep it in operation, so as to prevent the 
temperature exceeding 75° F. throughout the year, the ad- 
ditional cost would obviously be far less than in the 
proportion for the four hottest months in the year, 
Against so extensive an application of this principle of 
refrigeration as cooling the entire atmosphere of a city, it 
may be objected that it would be inadequate on account of 
werial currents. Even if in our houses, and in a calm, effec- 
tive to the utmost extent of our calculations, it must have, 
it will be said, a very lituited operation during those por- 
tions of time when there is, according to tables of the ve- 
locity of winds, a change of the whole body of air upona 
space a mile square, every five, ten, or fifteen minutes. It 
is not, however, literally true that there is this frequent 
change of atmosphere in a city ; for even in strong gales of 
aday or longer continuance, the whole of the air is not 
displaced, as is shown by various observations, and par- 
ticularly by an unremitting effect of malaria during their 
existence. In the great thoroughfares, even, it is found that 
the motions of the winds are inadequate to the removal of 
the air and its impurities; and there are, in every city, 
narrow lanes and vast receptacles of air which winds never 
very materially affect. Besides, the wind rarely blows for 
a great length of time from any one direction: in the cli- 
mate of our Southern cities, the day wind commonly rises 
soon after the sun in the east, follows him through his 
southern course, and subsides, with his setting, in the west; 
while the night breeze springs up in the north west, ascends 
to the north, and terminates in the north east. From this 
general course of the winds, and other causes arising from 
the obstructions of buildings, &c., the air of a city is not 
carried through it, but at most only oscillates in the tide- 
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way of the general atmosphere. Hence, so far as ordinary 
observation justifies the inference, it would appear that the 
actual change of atmosphere in a city, is a process far more 
slow than is usually supposed. 

In our scheme there are additional causes operating to 
prevent the air of a city from partaking of the atmospheric 
current : in the first place, there is an esc ape of a vast body 
of air, whose strong impulse to expand in all directions, 
must tend to resist any current by whatever force im- 
pressed: and next, the whole body of air in the city being 
once cooled below the temperature of the general at- 
mosphere, it becomes, of course, denser, and presents some 
resistance to the air of less specific gravity by which it is 
surrounded. And from the operation of these causes we 
conceive it possible to attain a generally permanent equili- 
brium of artificial temperature in the atmosphere of a city ; 
for, in spite of all the disturbances which ordinary winds 
might have a tendency to produce, the equilibrium would 
assume a position in which it could never be very seriously 
affected. It must, afer all, be conceded that these retard- 
ing influences would not materially affect the course of a 
violent gale; but gales occupy but small portions of time ; 
and, again, so far as re ards cold, their control over ar- 
tificial processes for refrigeration is not a matter of im- 
portance, because the very violence of the wind, by in- 
creasing evaporation supercedes their necessity. 

The most oppressive portions of a summer’s day in a hot 
imate, are between the rising of the sun, and the spring- 
ing up of the sea breeze, and between the subsiding of the 
sea breeze, and the rising of the évening land breeze. To 
the inhabitants of a southern city nothing is more unpleasant 
than the overwhelming langour which accompanies the sul- 
try stagnation of these portions of the day, while nothing can 
be more delightful than the feelings that accompany the 
breezes by which they are succeeded. In these habitual 
intervals of oppressive calm, it is evident, our principle of 
refrigeration would be most needed, and would act with all 
the force which ought to be reasonably desired. 

It may be said that any attempt to lessen the natural tem- 
perature of a given space should take into view not simply 
the power to cool the portion of atmosphere in daily use by 
its inhabitants, but, also, a calculation of the means of less- 
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ening the absolute quantity of heat that space derives from 
the sun. Such a view must include the quantity of heat 
absorbed by the surface of the earth, and the depth to 
which it penetrates, as well as the amount which conduc- 
tion, and that conveyed by the particles of the air, transmit 
to the incumbent atmosphere. The subject admits of such 
an examination; though it will be a difficult one, from a 
want of the requisite data for determining in a perfectly sa- 
tisfactory manner the absolute quantity of caloric received 
by the earth from the sun. 

Every one is familiar with the general fact that as we 
ascend in the atmosphere we encounter a gradually dimi- 
nishing temperature. The law of this diminution of heat is 
so nearly uniform, that itis easy to assign the height in the 
atmosphere at which may be found any specified tempera- 
ture. ‘The mean results of a great number of observations, 
made in different parts of the world, appear to show that 
for every hundred yards of altitude Fahrenheit’s thermom- 
eter sinks one degree. Since this is the invariable conse- 
quence of an rial ascent, it is only necessary, when we 
wish to know at what height a certain temperature prevails, 
to deduct one degree from the mean temperature of the sur- 
face, at the time and place, for every hundred yards in 
height. According to this rule, the mean atmospheric tem- 
perature of 75° where the surface of the earth is 80° F. is 
to be found at an altitude of 500 yards. As the decrements 
of heat observe an uniform progression, to impart to a column 
of air, varying from 80° F. to 75°, the mean temperature of 
75°, it would be only requisite to supply the frigorific im 
fluence that would cool 250 yards 5° F. An examination 
of thermometric tables, conjoined with this rule of atmos- 
pheric gradation will show that under the operation of the 
sun’s rays, in the latitude of 30 N., a mass of air equivalent 
to 250 yards in height is heated in summer 5° above a tem- 
perature of 75° F., and this quantity of air we are called 
upon to cool. 

In computing the absolute effect of the sun’s rays, we 
must take into consideration, that, besides the heat im- 
parted to the atmosphere, a large quantity is absorbed by 
the surface of the earth. The soil, for a few inches in 
depth, participates very much in the fluctuations, and has 
the mean temperature of the surface. This heat passes 
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from the sun to the earth by radiation, and again by the 
same process it is freely sent off by the surface of the earth 
into space ; and these effects are so nearly equal, that if a 
calculation be instituted for the half yearly period from the 
winter to the summer solstice, the pre ponderance of the 
former, in the latitude of New Orleans, is scarcely adequate 
to elevate a stratum of earth a foot thick 15° F.; while for 
any single month of this period. the absorption over radi- 
ation will not exceed 3° F. These calorific impressions 
are absorbed by the ground with a very slow progress, and 
with a rate diminishing as the temperature approaches its 
summer maximum. ‘The extreme ranges are much greater 
inthe temperate than in the torrid zone; the variations 
diminishing in a progressive ratio the more we proceed 
from the poles towards the equator. Experiments on this 
important subject, are very limited, but enough have been 
made to afford reason for believing that the stratum having 
a mean temperature of 75°, while the mean temperature of 
the surface is 80° F., never extends lower than twelve 
inches below the surface. Much, however, must depend 
upon the nature of the soil, and particularly its radiating 
and conducting powers. 

The earth absorbing all the solar heat which exceeds its 
own power of radiation, while all that the atmosphere con- 
tains is received by conduction to that portion immediately 
incumbent on the surface, it is evident that the absolute 
amount of heat received and retained, in a month, from the 
sun, in our latitude, cannot be more, (above 75 F.) than the 
quantity required to elevate a column of air 250 yards 
high, a mean of 5° F., and a stratum of soil one foot in 
thie ‘kness, a mean of 2°.5 F., or for a stratum six inches in 
thickness, a mean of 5° F. 

Now, the capacity of the earths for heat is found to be 
about that commonly assigned to atmospheric air, viz., .26 
or .27, water being 1.00, while their specific gravity com- 
pared with that of air, may be considered as 1200 to 1. 
A square yard of soil exte nding a foot in de pth below the 
surface will weigh about 810 pounds, or a weight equivalent 
to 400 cubic y ards of air. We have shown that the surface 
of the earth, - the depth of a foot, may receive in the 
course of a summer month an accession of heat equal to a 
mean of 2° 5 F., and, at the same time a column of air, 
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equivalent to 250 yards in height, 5° F. From these data, 
it may be easily calculated that the total effect of the in- 
cident solar rays, acting for a month upon a yard square of 
the earth’s surface, is adequate to raise the temperature of a 
mass of air equivalent to 450 cubic yards 5° F. Dividing 
450 yards by 30,—for the number of days in a month— 
we shall have as the mean daily absolute excess of solar heat 
over radiation, acting upon any given surface, an effect, 
(above 75° F.), of 5° F. upon a column of air 15 yards 
high. 

If these data be well founded, and the calculations correct, 
it is obviously only necessary to commence our frigorific 
operations when the surface of the earth and the incumbent 
atmosphere are at a mean temperature of 75° F., and pro- 
duce a daily quantity of the cooling principle sufficient to 
neutralize the tendency of the earth in summer to accumu- 
late heat to maintain a given portion of the earth and its 
atmosphere at a temperature never exceeding 75° F. 
The demand for frigorific means is, however, considerably 
more than the quantity of cold which would result from 
our scale of refrigeration, as applied simply to maintain a 
thin stratum of air at the same temperature. But the aug- 
mentations of temperature which furnish our data for ab- 
sorbed heat, are results from the exposure of soil and air 
to an unobstructed sun, and our calculations are based upon 
the supposition that the whole area of a city is equally ex- 
posed to solar influence. In no city, whatever may be the 
arrangement of its streets, can there be this degree of ex- 
posure ; while, if we make due allowance for that part of 
its area which is occupied by buildings, and another allow- 
ance for the shade they necessarily afford, we may con- 
sider that the surface of a city, as well as large portions of 
its lower atmosphere, are screened from the solar rays, 
through an average of at least half the day. If we make 
these deductions, it will be found that our plan of refriger- 
ation would be sufficient to maintain a city at the required 
temperature. But we, by no means concede, that, to secure 
the portion of atmosphere occupied by man at a given 
temperature, it is indispensable that the surface of the earth, 
and its whole superincumbent atmosphere should be main- 
tained at the same temperature. 

It may be, also, objected to our scheme, that in the pro- 
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cess of extracting heat from air to fit it for refriger- 
ation, the surrounding air at the first operation must be 
heated as much as, in the second, it is cooled; besides, if 
steam be the mechanical power, the equilibrium of heat must 
be enormously disturbed by the caloric arising from the 
combustion of fuel. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances,—that of water being the acting power,—the pro- 
cess of refrigeration on our plan, it may be said, consists in 
a mere transfer and interchange of caloric. This is true. 
But there is this important difference between air in the 
cold and in the hot states, that in the former, wherever set 
free, it would, from its greater specific gravity, tend to 
descend to, and remain at, the surface of the earth, while in 
the latter, like oil let loose under water, it would rise and dif- 
fuse itself in the atmosphere, being pressed up by the heavier 
air around. Hence, the laws of nature operate infinitely 
more favorably for the permanent maintenance of cold 
than for the production of heat in an open atmospheric 
space. It would, indeed, be impossible to effect the latter 
by any process which did not involve, like the sun, a very 
large portion, or, perhaps, the whole atmospheric ocean. 
The tendency of cold being to condense the atmosphere, 
the order of nature would be reversed through a small 
altitude, a vertical gradation of temperature increasing 
from the surface of the earth upwards would be formed, and 
a tendency to permanent cold at the surface produced. 

No subject can be more deeply and intimately connected 
with the permanent prosperity and happiness of a commu- 
nity, than a means of securing to it an increased portion of 
good health. It would be quite impossible to estimate the 
results to the physical and social condition of our southern 
cities if so splendid an experiment could be success- 
fully made. The importance of the subject is so vast,— 
the benefits, which would be conferred on the inhabi- 
tants of any climate by the application of a principle 
which promises to give mildness and regularity to atmos- 
pheric phenomena, are so immeasurable, that every sug- 
gestion tending to establish such a result is worthy of inves- 
tigation and trial. Not only would human life, now 
constantly jeopardized and frequently destroyed from igno- 
rance of future weather and temperature be held under a 
less precarious tenure; but certainty in a multitude of bu- 
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siness transactions, which are more or less influenced and 
rendered precarious by these phenomena, would be at once 
secured. A fortunate development of the principle would 
enable our political communities to unite within themselves, 
and have under their own control a much larger portion of 
the elements of national wealth. Instead of their continuing 
mere places of deposite and transfer for the agricultural 
productions of our rich soil and climate, a milder atmos- 
phere would enable them to manufacture many of the 
various commodities, which are exchanged for these pro- 
ductions, and which are now obtained from remote states 
and foreign countries. In the place of mere adventurers 
whose sole object is, to make money to be spent elsewhere, 
our cities would be filled with men who would feel that 
they contain their homes, their sanctuaries, and the resting 
place of their affections. And instead of mammon being 
the only deity at whose shrine we can worship in our cities, 
we should see springing up a devotion to science, and a 
new and increasing desire to make them nurseries of letters 
and the arts. Judiciously adopt a practical system of 
adapting the atmosphere to our pleasures and wants, and 
rapid, beyond all that the world has before witnessed, would 
be the growth of some of our southern cities. 

That bane to the prosperity of the body politic—the ne- 
cessity for an annual absenteeism of the more valuable 
portions of a community would be entirely superceded, by 
the introduction of a milder climate. And what is of more 
importance to a city than its mere growth in wealth and 
population, it would exert a powerful influence in improving 
the moral health of the inhabitants. By inducing perma- 
nency of residence, it would render the relations of society, 
closer, more numerous and more varied. The order, which 
characterizes the conduct of the good citizen, is as much the 
result of the benefit he derives from it, as of the moral sense 
of duty he owes to his country,and never exists in its proper 
force among a wandering population. A constant residence 
in one community tends to excite a vigilant self-control, 
“which exerts a powerful influence over practical morality, 
strengthens the ties which unite its separate individuals, in- 
creases benevolence of feeling, and exalts the respect for 
justice and equity.” The emigrant, who finds that his re- 
sidence in a city is necessarily limited to a few months, at 
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the expiration of which he must fly from any character he 
may acquire, cannot, in the nature of things, feel the same 
inducement to gain and preserve a good one, or forego the 
temporary advantages of dishonesty or dishonor, that he 
would, if his habitation were permanently in one place. 
Any thing which contributes to increase and to make the 
relations of society closer among men, has the certain effect 
of rendering them more sensible to their mutual duties, while 
any thing that has the opposite tendency, as the disruption 
of social ties from migration, renders them feeble or extinct. 
The former must be a certain consequence of rendering an 
unhealthy and uncomfortable city, a secure and pleasant 
place of residence. 

It is impossible that any enlightened and patriotic citizen 
of the Southern States can be indifferent to the beneficial 
effects which would be produced on our manufacturing, 
commercial, social, and even political and moral relations by 
a modification of the summer temperature of our cities. 
Independant of the growing impulse it would give to the 
cities, it would be of immense advantage to the country at 
large, by the increased activity which an enlarged con- 
sumption would give to agriculture. So indissolubly is the 
bond of mutual interest woven between town and country, 
“that if the former be made by any means to grow and 
flourish, the whole interior within the sphere of circulation 
will participate in its prosperity, by a law which is as 
certain in its operation as that which causes the blood of 
the animal system to flow from the heart to the ex- 
tremities.” 

In conclusion, we may remark, that we think we have 
furnished sufficient evidence to show, that it is possible to 
set in array the resources of nature against herself, so as to 
lessen the accumulation of heat shed by the sun on cities 
within and near the tropics. It would be strange, indeed, 
if, while we are largely endowed with the means of raising 
natural temperature to any desired height, of leading water 
through arid plains to our kitchens and our chambers, and 
of making night luminous like day, nature should have de- 
prived us of “the power of moderating that heat, which, 
however necessary for the deveicrment of the different 
vegetable productions constituting ‘the grand sources of 
southern wealth, is so unnecessary and detrimental to the 
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welfare of our cities. While, then, it must be conceded that 
we are able to cool a city to any degree required by the habits, 
comfort and health of its inhabitants, it must also be ac. 
knowledged that we have the power to regulate the quantity 
of moisture it may hold in solution, and thus diminish and 
probably remove two fertile sources of disease in all cli- 
mates, And that results so essential to the welfare of a 
southern city can be effected at a pec uniary cost not only 
within the ability of its inhabitants to pay, but certainly 
not exceeding that necessary for lighting an equal space, in 
the most favored situations, with coal gas, or supplying it 
with water, may be easily ascertained by examining our 
estimates of cost, and comparing them with published re- 
ports of the expense attending those establishments. But 
supposing that double or even quadruple the assigned cost 
be necessary to effect the object, it would still be one with- 
in the ability of a flourishing community to attain, and one 
in which the benefits to society would be an ample return 
for the expense in the attainment. 
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It is not intended, in the present article, to consider the 
question, whether Great Britain can succeed in the attempt 
she is now making to break up the cultivation of cotton in 
our Southern States, and transfer the same to her East 
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India possessions. Our object is merely to show some part 
of the machinery which she has long been constructing, for 
this purpose. Every one can form his own opinion of the 
probable success or failure of the experiment, after taking a 
view of the means employed to make it succeed. Our 
Southern States and the British possessions in India are 
rivals in agriculture. The soil of the one produces the same 
rich staple commodities as that of the other. New Orleans 
and Calcutta are the two great rival cities in the world, 
whose imports and exports are similar. British India has 
superceded our Southern States in the cultivation of indigo, 
and is already a formidable rival in the cultivation of rice. 
sugar and tobacco. ‘The attempt now making to super- 
cede us in cotton, is well worthy of serious attention, 
The very country, which grows the same agricultural pro- 
ducts as our Southern States, is the one our people appear 
toknow and care the least about. They are not unac- 
quainted with the grain-growing countries of Europe, but 
their acquaintance is very limited indeed with the history, 
resources, and political condition of those immense territo- 
ries in Asia, under British power, which grow indigo, to- 
bacco, rice, sugar and cotton. ‘The people of the South 
have been dreaming that their old enemy, Lord Cornwallis, 
was dead, and that he would never trouble the South more. 
Though dead, he lives in marble and on canvas in Great 
Britain, and in the cotton, sugar, rice and indigo plantations 
throughout the British empire in India. He was defeated, 
itis true, in the South, by Washington and Lafayette, but, 
in less than ten years after that defeat, he succeeded in con- 
quering fifty millions of people in Asia, stripped Tippoo Saib 
of half his dominions, and, as if in vengeance for his defeat 
in America, raised up in Asia a powerful competition, which 
now threatens to rob the South of her agricultural wealth. 

In 1698 the East India Company purchased three little 
villages, extending about three miles on the eastern margin 
of the Ganges. The ground, on which these villages stood, 
forms the site of the great city of Calcutta, containing at 
present upwards of 600,000 inhabitants. It is the only com- 
mercial rival which New Orleans has to dread in the whole 
world, 

The conquests of Lord Cornwallis in India, as well as 
those of his predecessors, were greatly facilitated by mak- 
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ing the Zemindars there act the same part which the 
British are endeavoring to make the abolitionists act here, 
Deluded by a name, the Zemindars were suborned to sow 
the seeds of sedition and disunion in the provinces and 
principalities of the Mogul empire. Elated with the idea 
of becoming free and independant land owners, they co- 
operated with the incendiary agents of the East India 
Company, in arraying caste against caste, Hindoo against 
Mahomedan, Nabob against Loubardar, and state against 
state. After the poor deluded people of India had ex- 
hausted themselves in butchering one another in civil war, 
the company’s officers marched into their country, and, 
with a few soldiers, attached province after province to 
the British empire. In theory, all the land belonged to 
the Mogul, practically, it belonged to the ryots, or peas- 
antry, who worked the soil, and paid the Mogul about 
one fourth of the products, as rent or taxes. The Ze- 
mindars were tax collectors, or revenue agents, under the 
Mogul government. Their office was hereditary, and they 
were possessed of great power and influence. Yet they 
could not resist the delusion which British artifice threw 
around the name of free land owners. Accordingly, in 
1789, after the Company got possession of the country, 
the Governor General of India declared the Zemindars 
to be the actual landowners, and gave them power over 
the soil, to sell or alienate it at pleasure. But they were 
required to pay to the Company the taxes which the ryots 
had formerly paid to the Mogul. 

The Zemindars, being obliged to go through the legal 
formalities to collect their levies from the ryots, were 
unable to pay their taxes to the government, whose pro- 
ceedings were summary. Their lands were gradually sold 
for arrears of taxes, and in a few years became the pro- 
perty of the British. The poor deluded Zemindars found 
out, after it was too late to remedy the evil, that they had 
brought disunion, civil war, and every evil upon their 
country for a mere name or shadow. They have almost 
all disappeared. Many of them died by starvation. No 
improvement took place in the condition of the ryots: so far 
from it, their situation was made worse. The overseers 
placed over them by the English are more exacting than 
ever the Zemindars were. After this manner, the British, 
not only obtained the sovereignty of a larger portion of 
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India, but alone obtained the right of property in the soil. 
They can afford to sell indigo, rice, cotton, sugar, &c., 
cheap, because the production costs them nothing. The 
ryots have to pay them so many bundles of indigo for every 
bigah, or Indian acre in cultivation, or so many pounds of 
cotton, sugar or rice. The af do not, howeve r, want to dis- 
pose of thei ‘ir agricultural produc ts at so cheap a rate. They 
wish to break up all competition elsewhere, particularly 
the competition arising from slave labor in the United States. 
To prepare the mind for the facts, about to be introduced, 
disclosing the motives of Great Britain in sacrificing her 
West india Colonies to promote the aggrandizement of her 
Eastern Empire, it should be remembered that the pro- 
ductions of the East, in every age, as far back as history 
extends, have formed the basis of the most lucrative com- 
merce in the whole world. Antioch and Tyre owed their 
opulence to the productions of the East, with which they 
supplied all nations trading in the Mediterranean. Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Aleppo, Constantinople, Venice and Genoa, 
all derived their greatest wealth from being the emporiums, 
which supplied the rest of the world with the rich products 
of the soil of India. As soon as the discovery of the passage 
around the Cape of Good Hope diverted Eastern com- 
merce from its ancient channels by way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, all the above mentioned cities began to 
decline in importance, having lost eastern commerce, the 
principal source of their amazing wealth. At one time the 
city of Bruges was made the storehouse for eastern com- 
modities, and supplied the more northern nations of Europe 
with them. “Never did wealth,” says the historian Robert- 
son, “appear more conspicuously in the train of com- 
merce. The citizens of Bruges, enriched by it, displayed 
in their dress, their buildings, and mode of living, such mag- 
hificence as even to mortify the pride and excite the e nvy 
of royalty. Antwerp, when the staple was re moved thither, 
soon rivalled Bruges in opulence and splendor. In some 
cities of Germany, varcieadanty in Augsburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior parts of that 
extensive country, we meet with early examples of such 
large fortunes accumulated by mercantile industry, as 
raised the proprietors of them to high rank and con- 
sideration in the empire.” “ But,” continues Robertson, 
“the immense value of the Indian trade, which, both in 
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ancient and modern times, had enriched every nation by 
which it was carried on, was a subject familiar to the 
thoughts of all intelligent men, and they at once _per- 
ceived that the discovery of the new route of navigation 
to the east, must occasion great revolutions not only in 
the course of commerce, but in the political state of 
Europe. On the first intelligence of Gama’s successful 
voyage, the Venetians, with the quick-sighted discernment 
of merchants, foresaw the immediate consequences of it 
to be the ruin of that lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed so greatiy to enrich and aggran- 
dize their country.” 

Portugal enjoyed the lucrative Indian trade for nearly 
a century, and Lisbon became a second Venice. At 
length the Dutch began to participate in it, and Amster- 
dam became one of the most opulent cities in Europe, 
Finally the English were attracted to it. ft * * * * * * 

* * * * « ~ a 

Humanity was alleged as a motive for the West India 
emancipation act, but it appears, from a history of the 
controversy between the East and the West, that it was 
only an after thought. The East India proprietors have 
been somewhat disappointed in regard to the West Indies, 
They supposed that the emancipation act would have 
been sufficient of itself to destroy the cultivation of the 
sugar cane in the British West India Islands. It would 
have been, but for one circumstance. The West India pro- 
prietors have resorted to the artifice of procuring a fresh 
supply of slaves from Africa to supply the place of the 
emancipated negroes. Instead of calling them slaves, they 
call them indented servants or apprentices. The most of 
the sugar cane now cultivated in the British West Indies 
is by the hands of fresh importations of negroes from 
Africa. A large supply is obtained by capturing the 
Spanish slavers. We learned, while in the West Indies, that 
the negroes themselves preferred serving as slaves to the 
Spaniards than as indented servants to the English. 
The East India proprietors have lately come to an un- 
derstanding with a large portion of the West India pro- 
prietors. Large inducements have been offered the latter, 


+ We regret to say, that several paragraphs of the manuscript on the Indian 
trade, which should have been introduced here, are unfortunately lost. Eds. S.Q.R 
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if they will unite with the former in destroying negro 
slave labor in all other parts of America. The induce- 
ment held out to the planters of the British West India 
Islands is, that if they will lend their aid in making 
flatteriug and untrue representations of the working of 
the emancipation bill, and induce the French, Spanish, 
and Americans to pass a similar bill, that they, the 
British West India planters, shall have a monopoly of 
slave labor for their pains, and shal] monopolize the slave 
trade also; with this proviso that they shall call their 
slaves, “apprentices ;” the slave trade, “ emigration ;” 
the money paid in Africa for slaves, “a manumission 
fund ;” and the slave trader, a “ missionary.” The Morn- 
ing Journal of September 4, 1841, a public paper printed 
in Kingston, Jamaica, contains a synopsis of the plan, in 
the words following, viz: 

“That the remedy to be afforded by the introduction of a population 
from foreign sources is, in the opinion of this Committee, (of the Immi- 
gration Society of Trinidad, in correspondence with his excellency the 
Governor,) the only one to be recommended ; because productive of no 
loss or sacrifice of capital, and easily effected by simply abandoning some 
of the restrictions now imposed on emigration.’’ Meaning the restrictions 
against the slave trade. 

Resolution 7th. “That a permission granted to the colony of 
Trinidad to engage laborers in Africa, to whom the change, in every 
social and moral point of view, would be highly beneficial, would 
remedy every existing evil, and could be easily effected by the estab- 
lishment of a land and emigration fund.” 

Resolution 8th. “ That this mode of proceeding, whilst it holds out 
a rational prospect of extinguishing the present traffic in slaves, by the 
successful efforts of free labor, will assist rather than interfere with any 
other plan now under consideration by her majesty’s government, for the 
same object. Whenever British power and authority presents itself to 
them, clothed only in the missionary garb of peace, holding the Bible in 
one hand and a manumission fund in the other, we may reasonably hope 
for success. In this mode alone can the tracts of fertile soil, so lavishly 
spread by Almighty Providence over the surface of this island, be 
brought into cultivation and made available, which must otherwise 
remain wastes. But so employed, will be converted into a mine of 
wealth, creating immediately an extensive field for British enterprize 
and British capital, furnishing an ample fund for the redemption of 
Africans from bondage, and holding out the cheering expectations of 
extinguishing for ever the cause which alone creates and supports the 
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present execrable traffic in slaves.’ 
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He must be very dull of comprehension, who has paid 
any attention to the subject at all, not to perceive that 
the design of Great Britain is, to break up, if she can, 
negro slavery every where else, except in her own islands, 
and there to maintain it to a greater extent than it has 
heretofore existed, by merely making an alteration in a 
few names,—calling slavery apprenticeship, the odious 
kidnapper, a missionary, and the money to purchase slaves, 
a manumission fund. Some time ago, Lord Glenelg, 
the Colonial Secretary, sent an agent to the West Indies, 
to watch the working of the emancipation bill. He ad. 
vised his Lordship to have tread-mills built, to put the free 
negroes in, and to import fresh laborers from Africa. He 
advised the Secretary to afflict them with want; “create 
want !” were his words. It is enough to chill the blood of 
an American slave-holder, the only true friend of the slave 
on this earth, to look into the bottom of the horrible de- 
signs brooding in the bosom of the English abolitionists 
against the negro race. They know that the white man 
and African cannot live on the same soil, on equal terms, 
They know that emancipation in the Southern States, 
means the same thing as an extinction of three millions 
of human beings. Yet the British abolitionists, to destroy 
the competition of the agricultural products of our South- 
ern States to the similar products of their own domin- 
ions, would bring wretchedness, and ultimately destruc- 
tion upon millions of that very colored race which they 
hypocritically profess to befriend. That very inhuman 
traffic, the slave trade, which they make so much noise 
about, they would renew, under circumstances more odi- 
ous than have ever, heretofore, attended it. They would 
clothe the “soul driver” and “kidnapper” in the garb of 
a christian missionary, and send him to Africa, with the 
Bible in one hand, and the thumb-screws in the other, in 
order to restock the British West Indies with a new set 
of slaves——thus making religion pander to the most exe- 
crable traffic, according to their own showing, that ever 
existed, and adding hypocrisy to crime. 

The misfortune is, that the great mass of the British 
abolitionists are hoodwinked by that selfish and designing 
few, who are aiming at the destruction of the commer- 
cial, agricultural, and manufacturing competition of the 
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United States, regardless of the misery they would entail 
on the negro race, in accomplishing their object. Any 
man, conversant with the character of the Ethiopian, has 
only to read attentively the interrogatories put to the 
witnesses, by the Chairmen of the Committees of the 
House of Commons, the House of Lords, and the Privy 
Council, on the West India question of emancipation, to 
be convinced, that the pretended ignorance of that cha- 
racter is all a sham, in regard to the great dignitaries of 
England ; however real it may be in regard to the great 
mass of the British public. The few are too wise to 
expect immediate abolition in the Southern States, or, in 
fact, any abolition at all. But they hope, by agitating the 
question in its most offensive forms, to cause disanion be- 
tween the North and the South. Their agents are in- 
structed to preach abolition, or its alternative, disunion, 
to make abolitionists and disunionists synonymous terms, 
They know that disunion would cause protracted wars 
between the American States, probably the massacre of half 
or all the Ethiopian race therein, and answer the pur- 
poses of the East India conspirators against American 
liberty, fully as well, or better, than abolition. The Lon- 
don junto of Leadenhall-street know, that they cannot 
monopolize the culture of cotton and sugar, unless they 
can create strife, disunion and civil war between the 
Northern and Southern States. In proof that they are 
trying to produce this strife, and have premeditated 

plan to effect it, the report of the evidence, taken before 
the several Committees of Lords, Commons, and Privy 
Council, in July, 1832, on the West India emanc ipation 
question, would, of itself, be sufficient to condemn them, 
in any impartial court of justice. Let it be kept in mind, 
that this was anterior to the establisbment of the anti- 
slavery societies in our Northern States, for immediate 
abolition, and the agitation of that subject in Congress. We 
will transcribe a few of the interrogatories put by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir James Graham, Chairman of the Commons Com- 
mons Committee, to Samuel De Pe yton Ogden, Esq., an 
American citizen, and United States Consul at Liverpool, 
who was summoned to give evidence before the British 
Parliament against his country. Many of the questions 
are of too incendiary a character to appear in print: 
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Interrogatory No. 4,897. “If you could suppose that the slaves of 
Louisiana were generally able to read, and that angry discussions took 
place perpetually in Congress, on the subject of their liberation, which 
discussions, by means of reading, were made known to the slaves of 
Louisiana, do you think that with safety the state of slavery could en- 
dure there ?”’ 

Answer. “ Not with equal safety.’ 

No. 4,836. “ Does there take place in the United States a free cir- 
culation of publications on the subject of slavery ?” 

Answer. “ No.” 

No. 4,854. “What view do the friends of the slave take of the ul- 
timate condition of the slave-holding states ?” 

No. 4,855. “Have they ever proposed the immediate abolition of 


slavery ?” 

No. 4,856. “Has that subject (immediate abolition) ever been 
warmly advocated !” 

Answer. “I think I may say never.” Mr. Ogden could not say so 
now. 

No. 4,924. “ Is there any feeling among Americans, jealous as they 
are of freedom on the one hand, and jealous as they are of the main- 
tenance of slavery on the other, of the gross inconsistency of holding 
these two opinions ?”’ 

The following are a few of the questions put to Wm, 
Meir, Esq., formerly a large slave-holder in Georgia, where, 
after residing twenty-five years, he sold 450 negroes, and 
removed to Europe : 

No. 5,533. “Are there any publications circulated among them 
encouraging the hope or wish of freedom ?”’ 

Answer. “ They are not permitted in Georgia, but a good many of 
them can read.”’ 

No. 5,534. “ Would the magistrates suppress any publications of 
the kind ?” 

Answer. “ Yes.” 

No. 5,535. “The magistrates have that power by law, notwithstand- 
ing the freedom of the press ! ! !” 

Answer. “If there was no law, it would be like the common law for 
the preservation of order.” 

No. 5,514. “Do you think, if emancipated, they would be induced to 
work for wages ?” 

Answer. “I should doubt it very much.” 


Events, then, in the womb of time are shadowed forth in 
the interrogatories put to the witnesses, with unerring cer- 
tainty. The witnesses are asked, if immediate abolition 
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has ever been proposed, or warmly advocated in the United 
States. They replied in the negative. Forthwith the mo- 
ther Anti-slavery Society, a political school of the East India 
Company in London, began to send to the United States, by 
almost every succeeding packet, papers, books , tracts, reports, 
agents, missionaries, political, incendiary ‘and fanatical, 
infidels, christians, travellers, male and female, all advocating 
one and the same thing, immediate abolition. The wit- 
nesses were particularly interrogated as to the probable 
eflect of angry discussions in Congress. Receiving the re- 
ply, that such discussions would endanger the American 
Union, forthwith a number of agents were dispatched to the 
United States for the avowed object of getting up abolition 
societies to petition Congress to aboiish slaveryin the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and “to introduce angry discussions in 
that body. Learning that the slaves of Georgia, unlike 
their factory laborers, or their East India ryots, could read, 
the societies established in the North, loaded the mails, 
in the summer of 1835, with abolition documents for the 
South. ‘The witnesses, brought before the Commons, con- 
firmed the highly important truth, which the Leadenhall 
junto had learned before, that the slaves, if emancipated, 
would not work as free laborers. This confirmation of the 
truth oniy whetted their appetites to break up slave labor in 
the South, or produce a state of things tantamount to it, and 
thereby destroy all competition in their East India agricul- 
tural products. But it is time to examine this subject more 
in detail. 

August 28th, 1833, the British Parliament passed an act 
for the abolition of slavery throughout the British West 
Indies. Section 44th of said act, enacts “ that the said act 
the abolition of slavery throughout the British colonies) 
shall not extend to any of the territory in the possession of 
the East India Company, or to the Islands of Ceylon or St. 
Helena.” 

On the same day, August 28th, 1833, the British Parlia- 
ment passed an act, entiled “ An act for effecting an arrange- 
ment with the East India Company, and for the better 
government of his Majesty’s Indian territories, until the 30th 
of April, 1854.” 

Section 20th of said act, enacts “ That the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the first Lord of 
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the Treasury, the principal Secretaries of State, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shall be, ex-officio, commission- 
ers for the aflairs of India.” 

Section 24th empowers the above board of commissioners 
“ to administer oaths of secrecy to the secretaries and 
officers.” 

Section 35th enacts that the Board shall appoint “a secret 
Committee, who shall take an oath of secrecy.” 


There is a great deal of circumstantial evidence, proving 
almost to demonstration, that the secret committee mentioned 
in the 35th section, are at the bottom of the abolition excite- 
ment now abroad in our land. 

The object is, to transfer to India the agricultural wealth 
of the Southern States, by breaking up the system of asso- 
ciated or slave labor in the South. The abolition societies 
are foreign schools established among us, to inculcate doc- 
trines which tend directly to that result. 


Section 9th gives great encouragement to the planting 
business in India. According to the meaning of this sec- 
tion, none of the cotton, sugar, rice or indigo made in India, 
for 20 years, from 1833, can be seized for the company’s 
debts. 

Sections 39th and 40th, enact “ That the superintendence, 
direction and control of the whole civil and military govern- 
ment of all the territories and revenues in India, shall be 
vested in a Governor General and four Councillors, three of 
whom shall be servants of the company.” 


In other words, all India shall be converted into an exten- 
sive plantation, and put under an overseer, called a Governor 
General. 

Section 43d enacts “ that the said Governor General in 
council, shall have power to make laws and regulations, for 
repealing, amending or altering any laws or regulations, 
whether now in force or hereafter to be in force in the said 
territories, and to make Jaws and regulations for all persons, 
whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all 
courts of justice, and for all places and things whatsoever, 
within and throughout the whole and every part of said ter- 
ritories, and for all servants of the said company within the 
dominions of princes and states in alliance with the said 
company, provided the said laws shall] not affect the preroga- 
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tive of the crown, or the sovereignty or dominion of the 
crown over the said territories.” 

There is not an owner or proprietor of any plantation in 
the whole South, who has half the authority over his plan- 
tation and negroes, that the British Parliament has given to 
the overseer or Governor General of its large plantation in 
India. There is no negro in the whole South so absolutely 
in the power of his master, as are the inhabitants of all 
British India in the power of the overseer of the British 
East India plantation. 

Section 76th enacts, “that the Governor General shall 
not make any law or regulation to sentence to the punish- 
ment of death eny of his majesty’s natural born subjects 
born in England.” 

What a horrible despotism ! This English overseer has full 
power over the lives and property of all persons in India, 
excepting native born Englishmen! 

Section 68th requires the Governor General “ to take into 
consideration the means of mitigating the state of slavery, 
and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of jextin- 
guishing slavery throughout said territories, as soon as it 
shall be practicable and safe.” 

This is the tone of Great Britain to her East India over- 
seer, but what is her tone to her equal, the republic of the 
United States? Does she request America to extinguish 
slavery as soon as practicable and safe? She orders us to 
extinguish it immediately, safe or not safe; but her over- 
seer in India is permitted to exercise a discretion, which she 
is unwilling to grant to America. 

All India is in a state of slavery, and its inhabitants sub- 
jected to the despotic sway of an English overseer, who is 
both a civil and military despot. 

Sections 8Ist, 82d and 84th, empower the overseer to 
make laws against illicit residence, and forbid any person to 
enter India, or to pass about from place to place, without a 
special license or pass. 

Besides this wholesome system of slavery, the individual 
slaves themselves are, in some cases, permitted to hold 
slaves. The 68th section requests the overseer to take into 
consideration the propriety of abolishing the system of indi- 
vidual slavery as soon as might be practicable and safe,”— 
but not to touch the general slave system. ‘The number of 
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slaves directly subject to the overseer, who has full power 
over their persons and property, having no civil or political 
rights, except such as he chooses to give them, amount to 
the enormous number of one hundred and sixteen millions 
of persons; about seven times the number of the whole popu- 
lation of the United States, in 1840. The overseer has mili- 
tary and political power over forty millions more, who are 
permitted to enjoy civil rights. The extent of the plan- 
tation, over which this English overseer has control, is 
greater than the whole territory of the United States. ‘The 
land is very fertile, and well adapted to the culture of sugar, 
cotton, rice, indigo, coffee, &c. The overseer has already 
superceded the Americans in the rice and indigo market. 
He also makes large quantities of sugar and coffee. He, at 
the present time, makes even more cotton than any other 
country in the world, the United States excepted. But it 
seems that he is not acquainted with the improved method 
of cuitivating cotton. His employers, the East India Com- 
pany, have therefore sent to the United States an agent to 
procure men to go to India to teach their overseer the art of 
making cotton on the improved method of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Eight or nine young men, two years ago, lett 
Natchez, to proceed to India, for this purpose. They took 
with them our improved description of cotton seed. The 
seed heretofore planted in India, was like that formerly used 
in Mississippi, the bolls or pods not opening, but apt to rot in 
rainy weather. ‘To remedy this defect, the slaves of India 
have been made to gather the bolls, and bury them in the 
ground, until the weather became fair, then to spread them 
out on scaffolds until they opened, when the cotton is picked 
out. Our improved seed will save all this additional labor 
and trouble. A number of our improved cotton-gin stands 
have also been sent to India, with models of our gin-houses. 
The cotton made in India has heretofore been picked by 
hand, after the old fashion in use before the invention of the 
gin by Whitney. The introduction of the cotton-gin in 
India will enable the same number of laborers to make ten 
times the quantity of cotton they do now. The cost of cul- 
tivating cotton in the United States-is not less than from 
three to four cents per pound. The cost of cultivating itin 
India, with the American improvements, will not exceed one 
cent per pound. The slaves of India eat nothing but rice 
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and fruits, and have little or no clothing ; while those of the 
United States have plenty of substantial and wholesome 
provisions, with comfortable clothing, which cannot be ob- 
tained without a considerable outlay of money. 'The shoes 
and blanket coats, which are given to the American negroes, 
cost the American planter nearly as much per annum as the 
whole expenses of an East India laborer, including the 
whole sum, which, in mockery of his condition, is called 
wages. 

How did Great Britain acquire the possession of her large 
dominions in India? A part she took by violence, —by ¢ cap- 
turing the Portuguese, Dutch and French colonies in India; 
the other part she obtained, in the language of Burke, “ by 
unparallelled crimes, violated treaties, blood, treachery and 
devastation.” “'There was not a single state, prince or po- 
tentate, with which the East India company came in contact, 
that it did not sell ; not a single treaty it ever made, that it 
had not broken ; not a single prince or state, who ever put 
any trust in the company, who was not utterly ruined. 
Faith, justice and humanity, were mere pretexts for rapine 
and violence.” What are its pretexts for trying to excite 
civil or servile war in the United States? Humanity and 
religion! “ When,” continues Burke, “the pretexts of faith, 
justice and humanity would not serve for the spoliation of 
the native powers, imaginary crimes were laid to their 
charge; plots and rebellions were the pretexts for piunder and 
devastation. When money was heaped up any where, its 
owners were invariably accused of treason. The most pro- 
fitable merchandize was the Nabobs and Soubahdars. These 
princes, the rightful sovereigns of Hindostan, were sold and 
resold, like cattle in a fair. Even the Great Mogul, the de- 
scendant of Tamerlane, was knocked down for the revenue 
of two provinces. Some princes were sold to their own chil- 
dren. ‘The company, exciting the children to a parricidal 
war against their parents, put them in possession of their 
parents’ dominions, on the condition of hereafter being tribu- 
tary and dependant on the company.”* 

What is the East India Company now doing in the United 
States? Not content with enlisting men for five years in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, to go to India to teach its overseer 
to plant cotton on the improved system, it has been endea- 

* See Burke’s Works, vol. iv. 
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voring, for ten years, to break up the culture of cotton and 
sugar altogether in the United States, by setting the North 
against the South, by means of its abolition societies. It has 
regular professors of ubolitionism in London, who are as 
much under the guidance and control of the company, as its 
armies in India. That the West India system of associated 
labor was broken up by the influence of the East India 
Company, history leaves no doubt. It wanted to destroy the 
West India competition in regard to sugar. It now wants 
to destroy the American competition in regard to cotton. 
With this view, its regular professors of abolitionism in Lon- 
don, have long been actively at work in establishing their 
incendiary schools i in the United States. What does it be- 
come the South to do, under such circumstances? To get 
angry with the North, and dissolve the Union? Brother to 
go to war with brother? No, assuredly. This would be 
acting in accordance with the desires and expectations of 
the East India Company. Has the North no complaint 
against the British empire? If it have, so has the South. 
New Holland contains New England white men in slavery, 
whose only crime is, that they interfered in the Canada 
dispute. Has the British government imprisoned 'Tnomp- 
son, or any of the incendiaries who interfered with the do- 
mestic institutions of the United States, and did all they 
could to excite civil and servile war? Have the British 
emissaries kindled a thirst in the North for the liberation of 
bondmen, which must be quenched? There are more than 
one hundred millions of bondmen in India. 

In 1822, James Cropper, an East India proprietor, and a 
stockholder in the East India Company, wrote a work, 
which was published by Longman, Hurst & Co., London, 
entitled “Letters to Wilberforce, recommending the en- 
couragement of the cultivation of sugar in our dominions in 
the East Indies, as the natural and certain means of effecting 
the general and total abolition of the slave trade.” 

Wilberforce, it is well known, was the leader of those 
benevolent, humane and christian people in England, who 
had long labored to induce the British government to dis- 
continue that barbarous and inhuman. traffic, called the 
slave trade. The last prayer Virginia ever made to mortal 
man, was in 1773, to king George LII., to abolish the slave 
trade, at least as far as Virginia was concerned. Several of 
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the other colonies sent up to the throne similar petitions ; 
but Great Britain refused to abolish the traffic, until Wilber- 
force, at the head of the christian and benevolent portion of 
the British people, after many years of labor, succeeded in 
effecting it. To gain over Wilberforce and the large class 
of conscientious and christian individuals who acted with 
him, to the East India interest, was a master stroke of policy 
in the East India Company. Hence Cropper, one of the 
Fast India proprietors, wrote the above mentioned work 
entitled “Letters to Wilberforce.” The work had the 
desired effect. Wilberforce and his whole party espoused 
the cause of the East Indies. At that time, a violent dis- 
pute had commenced between the East India and West 
India proprietors, in regard to the duty on sugar. The East 
India Company had begun the cultivation of sugar in Ben- 
gal, but could not pay duty and compete successfully with 
the West Indies, while the system of associated labor pre- 
vailed in the West Indies. The object of the compa- 
hy was, to break up the system of associated or slave 
labor in the West Indies, and thereby to make the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in Bengal a more profitable business. To in- 
duce Wilberforce and his party to espouse the cause of the 
East Indies, was an object of primary importance. The 
“letters to Wilberforce” undertook to establish the follow- 
ing propositions, in the words of the East India proprietor : 


Ist. “ Slave labor, being much dearer than that by freemen, can only 
be supported by high prices of produce.” 

2nd. “That we (the British) are paying one million two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling as a premium on slave cultivation.” 

3rd. “ As land, capital and labor are necessary to give produce, and 
its value is divided amongst the three, it follows that if laborers become 
abundant, land and capital will have the larger share of the produce.” 


“In the East Indies we have a revenue of £20,000,000 sterling per 
annum, which arises from land or other taxation.” 

“ But it is not to sugar alone that the produce of that vast country is 
confined ; there is plenty ef land and plenty of people to produce almost 
every article that can be mentioned, in almost unlimited quantities.” 

“That the cultivation of indigo in the East Indiee has nearly put an 
end to its cultivation where slavery exists.” 

“I am fully aware that the supposed connection of my private interest 
in this case,”’ says the East India proprietor, “ with the interests of my 
country and humanity, render my movives liable to suspicion ; but no one 
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ought to be discouraged from defending his own rights or asserting their 
accordance with the welfare of his country and the world at large.” 
“ On the opening of the East India trade I believed that a great. experi- 
ment was to be tried; that of a free competition between the products 
of the East by freemen, and those of the West by slaves.” 

“The importations of cotton from the East Indies have greatly re. 
duced the price of that article, and thereby tended to extend its con. 
sumption, so that since the opening of this trade, (the East India 
trade,) the cotton manufactories of Great Britain have increased fifty 
per cent.” ‘The trade was opened in 1815. “ Besides this great bene- 
fit, there is one which the friends of humanity will consider more im- 
portant, and that is, that the price of cotton, if not already, is likely, at 
no great distance of time, to be so reduced, as not to pay for the further 
importation of slaves.” 


A low price may pay under good treatment to the slaves, 
though it might not pay for that abuse of them which re- 
quires a continual fresh supply. 


“ Who would here accept of a thousand men, if they were offered for 
nothing ?” 
Truly. who would buy slaves when they can get plent 
. = . . ‘a . ’ 5 . 
of them by giving them the name of free laborers. Wilber- 


force was too much of a fanatic to perceive that there was 
no merit in not holding slaves, if they were worth nothing. 


“How,” continues Cropper, “could slavery exist in this country, 
(Great Britain] even if allowed by law ?” 

It cannot exist so long as a few wealthy individuals have 
the privilege of exclusive legislation, and armed with the 
terrors of cold, hunger and starvation, can punish the peo- 
ple of the whole land, and make them give away their labor 
for nominal wages. In England, a poor man’s misfortune 
is the want of a master. As soon as he finds a master, he is 
happy, and strains every nerve to prevent being turned off, 
to suffer cold and hunger. 

In 1823, Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, London, published 
another work from the same James Cropper, the above- 
mentioned East India proprietor. The work is entitled 
“ Letters to the Liverpool Society for promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery, on the injurious effects of high prices of 
produce, and the beneficial effects of low prices on the con- 
dition of slaves.” At page 7 of the above work, the Ameri- 
can government is attacked, and the foundation laid for alt 
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those petitions with which Congress has been annoyed for 
the last ten years. ; 

“Our colonists have been under-sold, and, comparatively, driven out 
of the market by the cotton of the Americans.” Page 20. 

“If we see oppression and crimes going on, which we have it in our 
power to prevent, we are participating in them.” Page 32. 

This principle, set forth by the East India Company, has 
been pressed in-so many forms and shapes upon the people 
of the Northern States, as to induce a great many of them to 
believe they are participators in what the East India Com- 
pany and the company’s servants and coadjutors call “the 
sin of slavery.” Hence, they have been reduced, through 
the influence of the company, to petition Congress for its 
removal. 

The work endeavors to prove, that any encouragement to 
slavery and to slave labor, is the same thing as a refusal to 
trade with the Kast Indies, and eloquently appeals to the 
sympathies in the following strain : 


“ Surely we should not refuse to trade with the East Indies because 
they are poor, because they are ignorant, or because they are idolatrous, 
f,on consideration, we find that trading with them is the most likely 
means to remove their poverty, their ignorance and their idolatry. 
Page 30. 

It also endeavors to prove, that it would be the most likely 
means of abolishing slavery. 

In 1823, after the East India Company had addressed the 
letters to Wilberforce through James Cropper, that fanatical 
member of Parliament took the field in behalf of the East 
India Company, and published a furious “ Appeal.” ‘This 
ippeal, and subsequent works, carried the whole force of 
the christian and conscientious portion of the English over 
to the East India interest.—together with all the mad fana- 
tiesin the island. 

Having worked upon the conscience and secured the in- 
fluence of Wilberforce and his party, the East India Com- 
pany immediately set about addressing itself to the selfish in- 
terests of the British people, and their government. The 
press teemed with works, all tending to prove to the govern- 
ment, the necessity and expediency of protecting East India 
nterests against the associated or slave labor of the West 
Indies. We here give a few extracts from a work entitled 
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“East and West India Sugar,” published by Hatchard & 
Son, Piccadilly, London, in 1823: 

“The West Indies argue that they are a source of wealth to the 
mother country ; a full investigation of this point will show, that the 
West Indies, instead of being a source of wealth to the country, are 
really a dead weight upon it, and a source of enormous expense, 
without adequate return. We take into account, not simply the 
amount of West India trade, but the amount it costs to maintain it, and 
the amount we lose by the preference we give to them over the other 
parts of the empire. With respect to the imports of sugar, rum and coffee, 
it cannot be denied that the country is a loser, instead of a gainer, by 
all we pay for the West India produce, over and above the price we 
should pay, if the present preference were not given them. The 
amount of this excess may be estimated at upwards of one and a half 
millions. The cost of defence, in time of peace, from half a million toa 
million. The real export to the West Indies does not exceed a million 
annually. The West India sugar planters admit, and have admitted, 
that their plantations, on an average, do not yield them any profit. 
Now compare this with the East Indies. She pours capital into this 
country, instead of depriving us of it. We have not first to buy the 
laborers at enormous rates, before we set them to work. We have not to 
pay upwards of a million and a half by way of premium to encourage 
her cultivation.”"—[See 2d proposition of James Cropper,—paying a 
million two hundred thousand pounds sterling on slave cultivation.|— 
“The defence and government of India cost us nothing. The expense 
of every establishment connected with her, at home and abroad, is de- 
frayed from her own resources. The very savings, made in india and 
transferred to Great Britain, have amounted to more, perhaps, during 
the last 20 years, than the nett revenue derived during the same time 
from the West Indies.” “We have in the West Indies a costly 
population of seven or eight hundred thousand consumers, and in the 
East Indies, a population of one hundred millions, consisting of all 
varieties of ranks, who cost us nothing, to whose demands for our 
manufactures an impulse has been given, which, if duly encouraged 
and not cramped, will rise to an extent infinitely beyond the demand of 
the West Indies multiplied twenty fold. According to an official view 
of the administration of our affairs in 1815, we exported to India only 
604,800 yards of printed cottons ; but in 1821, we expected 7,602,245 
yards ; and in 1822, 9,979,866 yards. In 1815 we exported to 
India only 213,403 yards plain cottons ; in 1822, 9,940,736 yards ; 
and what limit can be put to the progressive augmentation of this 
trade?” “But such a result as this, it is further argued, only 
establishes the gross injustice of the attempt to remove the pro- 
tecting duty on sugar. Its effects, it is admitted, will supercede 
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slavery. But the system of slavery has been encourged by Great 
Britain, and the planters hold their slaves on the faith of Parliament. 
But is that a reason why discouragement should attach to free labor in 
British India ?”’ 


It will be seen from the above, what were the primary and 
leading causes, which led to emancipation in the West Indies. 
The principles of humanity and liberty had nothing to do 
with it. It was a mere calculation of profit and loss. The East 
India proprietors never mentioned humanity, or the interest 
of the negro, out of the circle of Wilberforce and his follow- 
ers. One of them, however, did hint something about hu- 
manity in Parliament, but soon stood dumb-founded before 
the truth uttered bya friend of the West Indies: “ That 
whether the sugar made in the East Indies be the product 
of slave or free labor, its comparative cheapness proves that 
the condition of the laborer must be worse there than in the 
West Indies,—its cheapness being resolvable into two cir- 
cumstances, the greater quantity of toil the laborer is forced 
to undergo, or the smaller amount of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which he is allowed for his labor.” ‘This 
unanswerable argument drove the East India advocates 
back to their ledger of profit and loss. 'They reserved their 
humanity, to amuse Wilberforce and his followers, whose 
minds were too full of fanaticism to admit of reason. 

Suffice it to say, that the East India Company, and those 
interested in East India property, after a severe and long 
continued struggle, carried their point, and broke up the sys- 
tem of associated labor in the West Indies. No sooner had 
they accomplished this object, in 1833, than they turned 
the whole machinery with which they had effected it , against 
the United States, with a view to break up the system of as- 
sociated labor in the Southern States. 


“On the separation of the British Colonies from Great Britain, 
several persons manufactured indigo in Bengal, with a view of sup- 
plying Europe. The success of their endeavors was, however, very 
limited, and many individuals Jost large sums of money, until the de- 
struction of the once flourishing colony of St. Domingo, from which 
Europe had been, to a large extent, supplied, occasioned a fresh open- 
ing for the sale of Indian indigo in Europe.’’* 

* See page 3 of a Treatise on Indigo, published in Calcutta in 1832, being a 
part of a series of treatises on the principal products of Bengal,—the culture of 
indigo, sugar, cotton, hemp, silk and opium, by John Phipps. This work is to 
%e found in Natchez, Miss.,—it belongs to a distinguished counsellor at law. 
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The quotation just made from a book printed in Calcutta, 
(and nothing is printed in India except by authority,) affords 
matter worthy the deepest reflection of the planters of the 
South. If the quotation be read over again, and the present 
largest cotton-growing district and its staple be substituted 
for the former largest indigo district, all those, whose intel- 
lectual vision is unclouded, will see, in the distance, the out- 
line of the motive of the East India Company in plotting the 
destruction of the cotton-growing States. Close attention to 
the evidence, about to be adduced, will, it is believed, 
enable the dullest capacity to see distinctly the motive of the 
East India Company, and to trace its bloody hand, as the 
prime mover of those dissensions between the North and the 
South, which threaten the integrity of the American Union. 
Attention to the evidence will show how vain, idle and un- 
founded are all the expectations and hopes of the South, of 
repose or peace, so long as the instigator of the angry feel- 
ings between the North and the South lies concealed. When 
the East India Company's motive of self aggrandizement, by 
causing a family quarrel among the States of this Union, is 
made plainly to appear, and when some of the means it has 
used, and is using, to produce that effect, are proved upon it, 
the animosity it has created between our countrymen of the 
North and the South, it is believed, will give place to that 
fraternal feeling, so desirable among a people whom a com- 
mon interest binds together, and a common destiny, for good 
or for evil, assuredly awaits. Bound up in the evidence 
may be found the olive branch, to restore peace and good 
feeling among ourselves. 

In 1789, the East Indies and Hayti stood in nearly the 
same relation to each other in regard to indigo, that the 
East Indies and the Southern States now do in regard to 
cotton. Hayti made nearly twice as much indige as the 
whole of India. At present the Southern States, probably, 
make about twice as much cotton as India does. It is con- 
tended, however, by good authority, that India, at the 
present time, grows more cotton than the United States; 
the most of the Indian cotton being consumed by the hun- 
dreds of millions of Asia, and only a small quantity, or sur- 
plus, reaching the European market, as exports. The ex- 
tent of the wheat crop of the United States, cannot be 
estimated by the exports, without taking into account the 
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domestic consumption. So, in regard to the cotton crop of 
India. Although the exports of cotton from America be ten 
times greater than the exports from India, it should be con- 
sidered that the Asiatic consumption is much greater than 
the American, because the population is so much greater. 
Be this as it may, one thing is certain, that our Southern 
States and British India cover the greatest and best part of 
the cotton region of the world,—or at, least, make more than 
three-fourths of all the cotton consumed by the world. In 
1789, about three-fourths of all the indigo was made in 
Hayti and India. The former made much the most. The 
latter was unable to compete with it. The East India Com- 
pany, (we are informed by the Calcutta work above referred 
to, see page 9,) lost by the cultivation of indigo £80,000, 
and advanced £1,000,000 to its servants, taking the forth- 
coming crops of indigo as security; still it was a losing 
business to all parties, up to the year 1789. At that period 
Hayti was a happy, peaceful and prosperous colony. It 
enriched France, as the South now enriches the North. It 
not only exported more indigo, but it exported more sugar 
and coffee than any other island, country, colony, or king- 
dom in the world. ‘That year the French part of the island 
exported 47,516,531 Ibs. clayed sugar, and 93,573,300 lbs. 
muscovado, being upwards of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand hogsheads of 1,000 Ibs. each, also, 76,835,219 Ibs. coffee, 
seven millions of pounds of cotton, besides upwards of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of indigo.* 

During this climax of Haytien prosperity, there was a 
stir in London. Swarms of abolition emissaries went over 
from London to Paris, to teach the French the principles of 
liberty. France was then struggling hard to establish a re- 
publican form of government. The principles of liberty, 
which the English emissaries then inculcated in France, 
were precisely the same wild and spurious principles, which 
they are now inculeating in the United States, known as 
abolition principles. France was told, that her republican- 
ism would prove a failure, unless she passed an emancipa- 
tion act. To impress the English doctrines more fully upon 
revolutionary F'rance, an abolition society was got up in 
London, headed by Clarkson, Wilberforce, Price, Priestly 

* See a work on Hayti, written by the British Consul General, Charles Mac- 
kenzie, F.R.S. 
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and many others of less note. This society sent a deputa- 
tion to Paris, headed by Clarkson, and established a similar 
society in that city. Robespierre, Gregoire, Mirabeau, Con- 
dorcet and Brissot, were at the head of the French abolition 
society. ‘These societies were as active in sending out in- 
cendiary publications throughout France and her colonies, 
as similar societies have since been in disturbing the peace 
of the Southern States, by publications almost verbatim in 
language. They intruduced the same angry discussion, in 
regard to slavery, in the National Assembly of France, that 
they have since done in the American Congress. Robes- 
pierre was in the French National Assembly, what Adams 
now is in the American Congress. ‘The abolitionists of that 
day had imported from London a false issue, in regard to 
the question of slavery, the very same which has since been 
imported from London into the United States, viz: that color 
and the prejudices of color, and not the natural differences 
between the Caucasian and Ethiopian races, constituted the 
subject-matter of the question at issue. Filled with this 
idea, Gregoire rose in the National Assembly and said, that 
“'T’o estimate man by the color of his skin, is to stifle the 
voice of humanity, and to break the ties of paternity.” 
Robespierre instantly sprung to his feet,and cried out, in the 
true spirit of a fanatic: “ Perish all the colonies sooner 
than that principle.” 'The original words, “ Perissent les 
colonies plutét qu'un de nos principes. Quwil valait mieur 
sacrificer les colonies que les principes.” Robespierre, like 
the abolitionists of the present day, did not ask if the slaves 
were happy or unhappy ? if emancipation would be useless 
or profitable? if it would remedy or poison their morals! 
if it would make their condition better or worse? but cried 
out, “ Les principes soient sauvés et la logique satisfaite.” 
“ Save the principle, satisfy the logic.” 'The principle for 
which Robespierre was for sacrificing the colonies, an¢i did 
sacrifice them, and the very principle, at whose shrine the 
abolitionists would sacrifice the American Union, is a falla- 
cious principle, founded upon a false assumption. Let the 
abolitionists go into Westminster Abbey, and look at the 
statute of the Right Hon. Mr. Fox, and the negro kneeling 
at his feet, and they will see at a glance, that the principle 1s 
false. The statue of the negro is cut of the same white 
marble as that of Fox, yet it truly represents the negro,—and 
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is altogether unlike any other statue in the whole Abbey. 
T hough made of white marble, without paint or varnish, 
every one will see that it belongs to an entirely different race 
of people from the Anglo-Saxons around. Color, therefore, 
does not constitute the substance of the difference between 
the two races. Every assumption that it does so, and every 
principle founded upon such assumption, is fallacious. If 
there had not been other broad differences besides color, the 
artist could not have made a biock of white marble a good 
representative of the negro race. ‘The history of Africa is 
portrayed in every lineament. In regard to the surrounding 
statues, the magic power of the chisel tells of mind, energy, 
care, industry and perseverance. ‘The kneeling negro has 
more bulk of muscle than many of those around. him, but he 
has nothing of that intellectuality which lights the counte- 
nances of the other marble tenants of Westminster Abbey. 
The principle, therefore, that color, or the prejudices of color, 
constitute the substance of the question at issue, is as falla- 
cious as would be a principle founded upon the assumption, 
that the color of the red rose and white constituted the es- 
sential matter of dispute between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. Robespierre had neither cruelty nor ferocity in 
his countenance, but was rather mild and pensive in his ap- 
pearance. It must have been false and fanatical principles, 
and not malignant feelings, which impelled him to the com- 
mission of so many atrocities. Hayti is at this moment a 
monument of the evils of fanatical principles. More than 
half a million of ignorant and deluded negroes have been 
murdered, and nothing obtained, but to change the mild 
patriarchal government of the white man, for the odious 
military despotism of amulatto. Such is and ever has been 
the nature of the negro, that if emancipated to-day he will 
be a slave to-morrow; and if he cannot find a master to take 
care of him, he relapses into barbarism. The negroes in our 
northern cities, who are not domesticated in white families, 
are retrograding to barbarism, by the side of the church and 
school-house doors. It is this natural difference in the 
character and nature of the negro, and not the abstract differ- 
ence of color, which subjects the race to servitude. The 
French republic, so called, went to all the extremes which 
the London abolitionists desired, and like the South Ame- 
rican and every other republic founded upon extreme and 
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fanatical principles, it soon went to ruin. Republicanism 
in the United States is founded upon natural distinctions in 
society. The governments of Europe are all founded, more 
or less, upon artificial distinctions of birth, property, é&c. 
In the United States all that extensive class ‘ot persons, who 
are unable to take care of themselves, and provide for their 
own wants, are placed under a domestic or home govern- 
ment, which keeps them in subjection and makes them 
happy and comfortable out of the proceeds of their own labor, 
In what are called the non-slaveholding States of this 
Union, about three-fourths of the entire population is under 
the domestic or fireside government, and in the Southern 
States, about four-fifths or five-sixths are under identically 
the same government, and no other. Mobs of apprentices 
and boys cannot run to W ashington, as they did to Ver- 
sailles, and overawe, by their noise and violence, the pro- 
ceedings of the National Assembly. The domestic, or rod 
and strap government, keeps them better employed. The 
domestic, or home government, is the conservative principle 
of every ‘republic , and hence the enemies of republicanism 
have always showed such great anxiety to destroy it. 

To urge the French to break up the authority of the do- 
mestic government in the West India colonies, took Clarkson 
to Paris, in the year 1789. He there met with the mulatto 
fellow Ogé, from Hayti, and persuaded Ogé to go with him 
to London. Ogé arrived in London, without a shilling in 
his pocket, but in a few months, he satled from London to 
the famous indigo island, with arms, ammunition and 
stores in abundance. Immediately on his arrival in the 
island, he put the arms and ammunition he had brought with 
him from London, in the hands of some two or three hun- 
dred assassins, and forthwith commenced the work of death. 
Near Grand River, he was met and routed by De Vincent, 
and was subsequently caught and hung. This was the first 
insurrection which occurred on the Island. The abolition- 
ists of London were accused of furnishing Ogé with the 
means. ‘They boldly denied the accusation, and reaffirmed, 
that their only weapon was peaceful argument. They a ap- 
pealed to their characters, as being christians and men of 
peace, ever charitable, humane and kind, as evidence of 
their innocence. Many circumstances go to prove that the 
abolitionists,—that is, the consciencious and christian por- 
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tion of them,as Wilberforce, Priestly, Price, Clarkson, &c.,— 
were innocent of the charge of furnishing Ogé with arms. 
In the Appendix of the second volume of Charles Macken- 
zie’s Notes on Hayti, is a long letter from Clarkson, over his 
own signature, written in his old age, when he was tottering 
on the brink of the grave, in which he avows most solemnly, 
that he neither furnished Ogé with arms, nor did he know 
who did. ‘That Ogé was furnished with arms in London, 
history leaves no doubt. If there were no other proof, the let- 
ter of Clarkson would be sufficient. He acknowledges that he 
brought Ogé from Paris, and introduced him to his friends 
in London, after which he lost sight of him. As to who 
furnished Ogé with arms, ammunition, and a ship to trans- 
port them to Hayti, there is a blank page in history. 
On that blank page let it be written, 758,628 pounds indigo 
made in Hayti the year before Ogé sailed from London, and 
{70,697 pounds made in British India ; but in less than five 
years after the sailing of the ship from London, with the 
ams which commenced the first insurrection in Hayti, the 
indigo made in India swelled to the enormous quantity of 
2,644,710 pounds, and has averaged that quantity, or more, 
every year since ; but no more indigo exported from Hayti, 
fom that time forward, excepting about two thousand 
pounds.* 

What class of men in London could have been base and 
cruel enough to arm @#Jegion of assassins, and turn them 
loose, at the dread hour of the night, upon an inoffensive 
people four thousand miles off? Look in the 3rd_ volume of 
the “ Life and Correspondence of Sir ‘Thomas Munro,” and 
there will be found a letter, proving that there is a class of 
men in London, whose servant drove five thousand prison- 
asinto the river, and drowned every one of them, and that 
ervant they not only rewarded immediately afterwards with 
ihe highest honors in their gift, but granted him a large 
anual pension to the present moment. ‘That class of per- 
sons, who rewarded their servant for such shocking barbarity, 
are the very individuals known under the appellation of the 
Kast India Company. 

Here is the letter as published in Sir Thomas Munro’s 
Life and Correspondence, dated August 1, 1800: 


*See Treatise un Indigo, table 16 page 50. See also Makenzie’s Hayti. 
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“TI, (Col. Wellesley,) have taken and destroyed Doondiah’s baggage 
and guns, and driven into the Mulpurba, where they were drowned, 
about five thousand people ; | stormed Drummull on the 26th July. My 
troops are in high health and spirits, their pockets full of money, the pro. 
duce of plunder.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the Col. Wellesley of 
1800, is the Duke of Wellington of 1842. 

The tears which such men shed, for a handful of slaves 
in the District of Columbia, should be held suspected, parti- 
cularly when it —— in the sequel, that they are well ap- 
prized of the fact, that if Congress were to grant the petitions, 
which they have instigated the people of the Northern States 
to send in for their liberation, that it would assuredly be the 
signal for the disruption of a mighty empire of republican 
States. If London has any class of people sufficiently able, 
cruel and bloodthirsty, to send out ships, laden with arms 
and ammunition, to put into the hands of assassins, let the 
apologists of the East India Company point them out, and 
say to what class of English they belong. If this ean be 
done, it may so happen, that they furnished Ogé with arms, 
otherwise, the arms must have been furnished, either by the 
British Government itself, or by the East India company. 
The fall of Hayti, no one can doubt or dispute, has given 
to the East Indies the monopoly of the indigo trade. The 
fall of the associated labor of the West India Islands, is ra- 
pidly giving to India the monopoly of the sugar trade, and 
every one can see, who can see at all, that the fall of the 
associated labor of the Southern States would give to the 
East India Company the monopoly of the cotton trade. To 
use the expression of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company : “ Indigo has become a permanent and ad- 
vantageous article of commercial remittance, and is a benefit 
both to Bengal and to England.”* 

On the same page of the same book it is stated, “that the 
East India Company thonght it expedient to encourage the 
cultivation of indigo in the Indian territory, for the purpose 
of insuring, independently of foreigners, a regular supply of 
an article so essentially necessary to the most important of 
the British manufactures.” ‘This is precisely what the com- 
pany now says in regard to cotton. The company pro- 
poses to furnish Great Britain with a supply of cotton inde- 
* See page 9 of the Calcutta work on Indigo. 
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pendently of foreigners. It is a question, yet to be solved, 
if it can do so, unless it can succeed in its designs and pro- 
jects, now on foot, of breaking up the associated or slave 
labor of the South. It could not succeed in making indigo 
a profitable business, until the associated labor of Hayti was 
broken up. It could not succeed in making sugar a profit- 
able business, until it came out victorious, in 1833, from a 
war, which it waged for ten years, fiercely and unremittingly, 
against the slave labor of the British West Indies. It showed 
neither mercy nor quarters to the West India planters, and 
it will not be less intolerant to the American planters. There 
isno hope of peace to the South, while this company, thirst- 
ing for gold and universal dominion, with all the wealth of 
India at its feet and all the power of the British empire at its 
back, is permitted to pursue its machinations unseen, unno- 
ticed and unmolested. The history of its long continued 
and indefatigable exertions, aud the heavy sacrifices it made, 
to monopolize the indigo and sugar trade, proclaims to the 
Southern States, in capital letters, what they may expect 
from the company, when it is now aiming at the infinitely 
higher and richer prize, the monopoly of cotton. Those, 
who are at all conversant with what is now going on in Great 
Britain, know that there is a strong party in that kingdom, 
favorable to the project of putting a prohibitory duty on the 
cotton of the Southern States. ‘The fanatics of that island 
favor the scheme, because they are so far deluded as to 
believe, that if, by encouraging the culture of cotton in India, 
they succeed in making slave labor valueless in America, 
immediate abolition would be the consequence. The East 
India company, urge the project with a view “of insuring 
independently of foreigners, a regular supply of an article so 
essentially necessary to the most important of the British 
manufactures,” and to make cotton, “ a permanent and ad- 
vantageous article of commercial remittance” between 
India and England. ‘The only ostensible objection to 
putting the plan into immediate execution, is the present 
necessity of the British cotton manufacturers. They 
are obliged to rely on the slave labor cotton, as they call 
it, or stop work. But the whole energies of the British em- 
pire appear to be in action and in preparation for the 
accomplishment of the object. Experiments are in exten- 
sive progress throughout all India, and even in New Holland, 
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with every variety of cotton, native and’ American, with a 
view to improve the quality, and extend the culture suff- 
ciently to supply the British factories with every needful 
quality and quantity. Numerous samples of cotton grown in 
India, have been lately sent to the factory masters of Great 
Britain, for examination. The result is, that some of the sam- 
ples are said to be superior to the American. Specimens of 
cotton fabrics, spun and woven in India, by the Hindoos, 
have been exhibited in London. They were much finer than 
the highest numbers of any of the British factories. Many 
samples of the different soils were also brought from India, 
to the chemical laboratories of London, to be compared, by 
analysis, with specimens of the soil of the cotton States of 
America. Specimens of the soil of Concordia, Louisiana, and 
Adams county, Miss., were sent to London. Let ignorance 
laugh at science pressed into the service of agriculture ; itis 
her privilege ; but it is the province of science to triumph. 
By turning to the 74th page of the Calcutta Work on in- 
digo, it will be seen, that on soils, which yielded by analysis 
certain products, “the addition of a very minute portion 
of lime, increased the produce of indigo upwards of 50 per 
cent.” By turning to the London Athenzum of November 
23, 1839, we there find a “report on the cotton trade of India,” 
and an abstract of a paper read by General Briggs, one of 
the East India Company’s servants. 'The paper tries to 
prove, that “the people of Hindostan are as capable of fur- 
nishing Europe with cotton, as the inhabitants of North 
America, and that, under proper arrangements, [such as 
Mississippi overseers know so well how to make,]} both the 
quantity and quality of their produce would suffice for all 
the requirements of our (British) manufactures, without the 
necessity of relying on the slave labor of America.” The 
paper of General Briggs estimates the present Asiatic con- 
sumption at 750,000,000 lbs., which is greater than the 
whole amount of cotton grown iu the Southern States. He 
puts the imports into England at 500,000,000 Ibs., “ chiefly 
slave-labor cotton, and only one-tenth Indian.” The East 
India Company’s General then asks the question, “ Why 
should this be?” He proceeds to demonstrate the proposi- 
tion, “that India might supply cotton sufficient for the 
manufactures of England, and, if necessary, for the whole 
world.” The causes of the deficiency of the supply from 
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India, Gen. Briggs stated, “ were closely connected with 
the administration of the country, and he should not allude 
to them in that place.” In plain English, the East India 
Company has been too busy in shedding blood, to turn 
much of its attention to the cotton culture, but having now 
conquered all the hostile tribes of India, established its 
power, and made a near road across to the Mediterranean 
for speedy communication and the transport of troops, it is 
at length, ready to enter upon the cultivation of cotton, in 
good earnest. With this view, it sent its servant, Captain 
Bayles, to the United States, to employ overseers, and put 
it into immediate possession of all the American improve- 
ments. From the manner in which Capt. Bayles was received 
in this country, and the objects of his mission promoted, the 
thought occurred to us, that the South, so famous for the 
refinement and intelligence of its inhabitants, was, never- 
theless, behind the age, in a species of knowledge of vital 
importance ; that the people, who are not two months be- 
hind London or Paris in dress, fashion, ettiquette and polite 
literature, and who regularly receive the news from ’Change 
and Thread-needle street, are unapprised of the occurrences 
at Exeter Hall, and of the progress of the conspiracy on 
Leadenhall-street, to overthrow their country, and beggar 
themselves and their children. On any other supposition, 
the open-hearted, generous hospitality, with which they wel- 
comed Capt. Bayles, and strove to be foremost in promot- 
ing the objects of his mission, cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Another thought obtrudes itself, and is pain- 
ful, but it shall have utterance, which is, that every trivial 
occurrence now going on in the court and commercial 
circles of Europe, will soon find their way to the Southern 
public, through the flimsy half abolition periodicals pub- 
lished in the North and in Europe. Whereas, this Quarterly 
Review, lately established in our Southern emporium, and 
which treats on matters of vital interest and importance to 
the South, will have to struggle hard for existence, until the 
South wakes up, and breaks the hold the abolition book 
agencies have got upon her, and supports a press of her 
own. In the North, the abolitionists have agents, paid by 
the year, who make a business of trying to ruin every press 
which supports Southern interests in the proper way. 
They do every thing they can, to bring such presses into 
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discredit, by cutting down their subscription list, and di- 
verting their advertising custom into other channels. The 
edict has gone forth, from the mother anti-slavery society in 
London, to all her affiliated associations in England and 
America, to do their utmost against every book, review, 
newspaper, tract or magazine of any kind, on any subject 
whatever, which does not contain more or less abolitionism 
open or disguised. Until the South adopts the policy of 
patronizing no book, review or publication, which does not 
favor her interests, that great moral lever, the Printing 
Press, will continue to be perverted, as it has been, to the 
unhallowed purpose of trying to overthrow her institutions, 

The ultra party papers are so full of political bickerings, 
(which help no cause but the one they oppose,) that if 
Rome were burning,they would continue to fiddle the tune 
of local strifes, and not have time or room to notice it. It 
is this apathy and indifference of the whole South, which 
constitutes the true danger to Southern institutions. If the 
South would awake, and look beyond second, to first causes, 
it can easily be demonstrated, that she would have nothing 
to fear from abolitionism, and, ere long, her awakened 
vision would see clearly and distinctly the means which 
would permanently enhance the value of her specie staple, 
—put down East India competition, and upset the cotton 
speculations of the East India Company. 

The people of Great Britain were, for along time, divided 
into two parties, for and against the slave trade. The king, 
imperial parliament, the nobility and capitalists for it ; the 
colonial legislatures (particularly those in former times, of 
Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia,) and the benevolent 
portion of the British generally, against it. The govern- 
ment persisted in authorizing the trade, long after a very 
large majority had declared against it. The perseverance 
in the traffic, against the will and remonstrances of the whole 
realm, naturally kindled a fierce enthusiasm in the party, 
headed by Wilberforce, opposed to the trade. At length 
the conquests in India put the East India Company in pos- 
session of more slaves than were needed, being about one 
hundred millions. All that was now wanting, was to turn 
the Hindoos to profitable account, by setting them to work. 
With this view the ryotty system was reformed in India, 
and the trade with that country relieved of many of its 
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former restrictions. (1815.) Ryotty and ryotts are terms, 
introduced into the English language in India, to avoid the 
use of the terms slavery and slaves. There were no 
words in the English language, but the latter, which could 
convey any idea of the relation and condition of the subju- 
gated Hindoos, and the new words, ryotts and coolies were 
adopted in lieu of the word slaves, and ryotty system, in lieu 
of the term slavery. Coolies, however, are a kind of free 
laborers, who have the liberty of working for about three 
cents a day, or starving. The ryotty system, while it 
subjects the ryotts and coolies to the will of a master, does 
not subject the master to the trouble and expense of provi- 
ding for the maintenance’and support of the persons sub- 
jugated, and whose Jabor itextorts. It is easy to perceive, 
that a system of slavery, which extorts labor without pro- 
viding food and clothing for the laborers, or taking care of 
them when sick, could not compete successfully with that 
more humane system which makes such provision. By the 
year 1822, it was found that the odious system of slavery in 
the East Indies, called the ryotty system, could not compete 
successfully with negro slavery in the West Indies, parti- 
cularly in regard to the article of sugar. One of two 
things had to be done, either that the East India pro- 
prietors should take the same trouble, and endure the same 
expense, as the West India proprietors, in providing the ne- 
cessary comforts of life for their slaves,or the West India sys- 
tem must be broken up. The latter was determined upon. By 
turning to the Calcutta “Treatise on the principal products 
of Bengal, by John Phipps,” it will be perceived, page 105, 
that “ the coolies, for agricultural and general purposes, are 
paid at two rupees eight annas, to three rupees per month : 
those who beat the vats, four rupees per month, while the 
vats are working.” A rupee, according to the same book, 
page 43, varies from 104d. to 2s. sterling, according to the 
rates of exchange. A rupee, therefore, at its highest value, 
is only forty-eight cents. The highest price paid for labor 
in India is less than two dollars per month, out of which 
the laborer is to find his own food and clothing. Field labor 
is carried on by ryotts, who are compelled to furnish so 
much produce, at prices so low, as to keep them always in 
debt to their masters. “It is a notorious fact,” says the 
Calcutta Treatise on indigo, page 78, “ that in scarcely any 
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instance do the ryotts properly attend to any of the most 
indispensible operations of husbandry, unless they are in a 
manner compelled to do so by their principals, who are 
obliged to keep a number of pe ople to see that the ryotts per- 
form what is needful in the culture of the indigo plant, from 
the time of sowing until the time of reaping of the harvest. 
This apathy on the part of the ryotts, may be accounted for 
in a great measure, from their being dispirited, under the 
impression, that after they have been, from necessity, obliged 
to engage in the cultiv ation of indigo, they have no hope of 
extricating themselves from accumulating balances.” “ In- 
digo cannot be raised for less than double the cost the ryotts 
contract to supply it.” If the negroes of our own country 
were compelled to engage to make cotton or sugar for half 
the sum per pound which the production now costs the 
planter, if they had thus to work for nothing and find them- 
selves, if they had overseers “ to compel them to perform 
what is needful in the culture,” then would the system of 
negro slavery be as odious and as oppressive as the ryotty 
system of India. “Natives,” says the Calcutta Treatise 
pages 78 and 79, “working under well disposed planters, 
have seldom any real ground for complaint as to treatment ; 
but when otherwise situated, instances are known, where 
they have experienced harsh usage.” Uniform kindness, 
tempered occasionally with a show of firmness, and a de- 
termination to resist imposition, in whatever shape it may 
appear, is the course most conducive to the interest of the 
planter and the ryot.”. The general results of labor, con- 
ducted on such principles, prov iding nothing for the comfort, 
health, food and clothing of the laborers, were by no means 
equal to the general results of West India slave labor, 
which provides for the wants and necessities of the laborers. 
The West India laborers being provided with the necessary 
comforts of life, and associated together on large plantations, 
stocked the market with sugar,and in a manner, excluded 
that of India. It was perceived, that if the associated labor 
of the West Indies were abolished, there would be a great 
falling off in the production of sugar in that quarter, which 
would open the sugar market to India. Hence, arose the 
famous dispute between the East and West Indies in regard 
to the duty on sugar. The press groaned with works on 
the subject, which yet encumber the London libraries. The 
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dispute, although about sugar, was, virtually, a dispute in 
regard to the two systems of labor, the riofty system of 
India, and the associated system of the West Indies. Negro 
slavery in the West Indies was to be broken up, or all 
hopes of turning the labor of the hundred million of Hin- 
doos to profitable account, abandoned. A calculation being 
made, the account stood one hundred to one against negro 
slavery in the West Indies, because East India was one hun- 
dred time more populous, and the territory more exten- 
sive than the West Indies. The East India Company ap- 
pealed to the shipping interest, and argued, that by encou- 
raging India, there would be more use for ships, the voyage 
being longer, and the produce of India so much greater : 
the manufacturers were told, that if the hundred million of 
Hindoos could be put to profitable employment, the demand 
for British goods in India would be one hundred times as 
great as the West India demand; but especially did the 
company appeal to the passions and prejudices of that 
great and powerful party, headed by Wilberforce, and 
convinced Wilberforce, by the celebrated letters of James 
Cropper, an East India proprietor, addressed to that indi- 
vidual in 1822, that the time had arrived, when, by taking 
sides with the East India Company, in its contest then 
going on with the West India planters, in regard to the 
duty on sugar, that the slave trade could for ever be put 
down. Wilberforce and his party eagerly caught at the 
bait. The company, therefore, got the shipping interest, 
the manufacturing interest, and the whole party opposed 
to the slave trade, enlisted against the West India planters. 
A wonderful change now came over the dream of that 
government, which had so long encouraged the slave trade, 
against the remonstrances of a large majority of its sub- 
jects. It not only prohibited the trade, but the very year 
after Cropper’s publication had demonstrated the inability 
of East India, which yielded an annual revenue of twenty 
millions pounds, to sustain itself under the competition of 
the slave labor sugar of the West India islands, already 
more expensive than profitable to the government, it 
wheeled about, and passed certain recommendatory resolu- 
tions, “to mitigate and abolish slavery in the West 
Indies.” These resolutions were passed in 1823. Crop- 
per’s work ‘appeared the year before. As yet, the British 
23 VOL. I.—nNO. 2. 
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public had not petitioned parliament to abolish slavery. 
It was the slave trade,—not slavery—which parliament 
had been petitioned to abolish. Cropper’s work opened 
the eyes of parliament to the impolicy of buying slaves, 
when there were already more in India than could be 
turned to profitable account, unless the products of the 
West Indies could be excluded from market, or the system 
of West India associated labor abolished. The planters of 
the West Indies stood in the way of the magnificent specu- 
lations of the East India proprietors; and in 1823 the Bri- 
tish government determined to sacrifice them. The planters 
saw their doom, in the resolutions of parliament passed that 
year. They fiercely remonstrated against the resolutions ; 
although only recommendations, they struck a fatal blow 
at their property. The planters reminded parliament of 
the fact, that such resolutions had never been called for by 
the British public ; that the public, in common with them, 
had opposed the slave trade, and had, for fifty years, or 
more, in vain remonstrated against its continuance. They 
urged the inconsistency of resisting the remonstrances 
against the slave trade, for so long a time, and then, without 
any remonstrances, or public voice calling for it, being 
suddenly stricken with a fit of philanthropy, which threat- 
ened to deprive them of their property, and ruin the colo- 
nies. They proved that emancipation would not better the 
condition of the negroes, but make it worse. The sharp- 
sighted East India proprietors saw the difficulty that the 
British government was in. The government was favor- 
able to the East India interest, but had no authority or ex- 
cuse for sacrificing the West India planters; no_ public 
voice, no petitions urging it. 'They determined that parlia- 
ment should not be in this predicament long. Again there 
was a stir in London, and emissaries issued forth from that 
city, and travelled over England, Scotland and Wales, or- 
ganizing societies to get up petitions for the abolition of 
West India slavery. In 1824 we find that that notable fan- 
atic, Thomas Clarkson, (the same who brought the mulatto 
Ogé from Paris to London, whence he sailed about the 
year 1790, with arms and ammunition to Hayti, and the 
same who lately wrote an insulting fanatical letter to Presi- 
dent Tyler,) we find the same Thomas Clarkson, upwards 
of eighty years of age, the fire of fanaticism still unextin- 
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guished in his bosom, and still the dupe of the East India 
Company, leaving his home, in London, and going to Dur- 
ham, there organizing a society to get up petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies. Four years after- 
wards, in 1828, we find him still engaged" in the work,— 
opening and organizing a society at Ipswic h, which he called 
the anti- slavery society. The object of this society was 
not to petition, but to get up petitions, for the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies.* 

It is useless to track the agents and dupes of the East 
India Company, in their perambulations through the United 
Kingdom, organizing anti-slavery societies, and manufac- 
turing and cire ulating e very kind of story calculated to turn 
public sentiment against West India slavery. They had 
about the same success, which similar societies have since 
had, in our Northern States, in getting up petitions to Con- 
gress, to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. Like 
our northern people, although opposed to slavery on theo- 
retical grounds, and erroneously believing it to be an evil, 
yet it was a matter which did not concern them, and for 
which they were in no degree responsible-—consequently, 
the majority of the English people were not disposed to 
meddle with it, lest, in getting rid of what they supposed to 
be an evil, they might give rise to greater evils. Hence, 
only a small portion of the English signed the petitions to 
parliament. In the mean time, Dr. Lindoe’s work had been 
published, and extensively circulated, bearing on its title- 
page, “ To hold the pr inc iple of slave ry; is to de ony Christ. 
The work was published in London, in 1824, by Hatchard 
and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 

The author endeavored to prove, that “slavery was sin,” 
and that the que stion ought to be considered as one of 
“right and wrong,” (page 15.) The work, however, soon 
showed its cloven foot, and proved its paternity. Fearing, 
no doubt, that the religious arguments would not have 
weight with the manufacturers, who are not remarkable for 
religious sentiment, if what John Fielding, member of Par- 
liament for Oldham, says be true, that “ the factory children 
are worked from five o’clock in the morning until eight at 
night, all the year round, and from six on Sunday morning, 
until twe Ive, in cleaning the machinery,’—Dr. Lindoe drop- 


*See New Monthly Magazine, published in London, vol. 24, page 277. 
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ped the religious view of the matter, and took the ground 
assumed by Cropper and the East India Company, stoutly 
arguing the matter, not as a religious question, but as one of 
profit and loss. The work is a beautiful illustration of that 
scripture which says, that “no man can serve two masters, 
God and Mammon.” Many other efforts, of a similar nature, 
were made, to identify the East India Company with the 
cause of Christianity. With this view, dogmas were issued 
from Exeter Hall, and imposed on the christian community 
as religious principles,—that it was “ a scandal to hold chris- 
tians in bondage,” and that “slavery was sin.” Many of 
the clergy, doubtless, mistook them for gospel truths. All 
those who could be reached by the power, patronage and 
influence of the East India interest, could choose between 
advocating the Exeter Hall abolition dogmas, or losing their 
places, and abandoning all hope of preferment. No wonder 
the dogmas, under such circumstances, gained an unmerited 
popularity, both in the established and dissenting churches. 

But the mixture of the political question of slavery with 
the doctrines of christianity——the preaching of the East 
India Company’s dogmas, for scripture truths, met with a 
powerful counteracting influence in those truths themselves. 
If there had been less christianity in England than there 
was, the dogmas would have met with more favor. The 
more intelligent and discreet portion of the christian public 
eschewed the evil of incorporating the political question of 
slavery, with their religious creeds. History was full of 
proof, that every question, however remotely political, in- 
troduced into the church, had injured the cause of christi- 
anity. “Like the roots of nettles, as Lord Bacon says, 
“ which themselves sting not, but yet they all bear stinging 
leaves.” The term slavery, is well known to be a very 
general term, embracing a variety of conditions, dissimilar 
in their nature, and of all degrees, from Algerine bondage, 
to that mild patriarchal form of government, to which all 
are subjected in their youth. If slavery were sin, they saw 
the necessity of defining and describing the kind and degree 
of slavery which was sin, otherwise the monarch of any 
kingdom in Europe, might be reproached with the scandal of 
holding christians in bondage, equally. with the planter. If 
slavery were sin, monarchy would be sin, the ryotty sys- 
tem of India would be sin, and many other political eon- 
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ditions. In fact there would be no stopping-place short of 
an absolute hierarchy. 

It was also difficult to convince the christian churches, 
that religious duties required that the planters should be 
robbed of their property. Very few would have given 
their assent at all, if compensation to the planters had not 
been appended to the West India Emancipation Bill. Not- 
withstanding that so many interests were arrayed against the 
West Indian planters, public opinion was not yet in favor 
of the proposed bill. Something sinister appeared-in the 
proposition for emancipating the West India negroes, com- 
ing as it did, from the imperial parliament, which had so long 
resisted the remonstrances against the slave trade, and per- 
sisted in it until it ceased to be profitable. There was, also, 
something manifestly unjust in depriving the planters of 
their property, contrary to their consent, although coupled 
with .compensation, they having no voice in setting a value 
upon it. In vain were the people told that the slaves of the 
West Indies were not property, “that man could not hold 


property in man;” the public knew that slaves had been 


recognized by the laws of the land as property, and that jus- 
tice required, that that for which an individual had paid a 


valuable consideration, or inherited as a patrimony, should 
not be taken from him, by a metaphysical distinction, de- 
fining it not to be property. Here the matter might have 
rested, but for one of the most diabolical projects that his- 
tory records. The project was, to turn public sentiment in 
favor of the proposed emancipation bill, and public indigna- 
tion against the planters, by the prostitution of the mission- 
ary cause. The mother anti-slavery society, which, as has 
been shown, spread its brood over England, by Clarkson 
and other London emisssaries, was then, as it now is, as 
much the creature of the East India Company, as one of 
the Company’s ships, or a battalion of its soldiers. It is, in 
fact, an incendiary political school, in the service of the 
East India Company, as will hereafter appear, having its 
professors and fellows, and a kind of propaganda attached 
to it, which it sacrilegiously calls a missionary society. 
The anti-slavery society resolved itself into a missionary 
establishment, and sent out a number of incendiaries to 
Demerara and the West Indies, who preached according to 
orders, incendiary doctrines, caused several insurrections, 
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got the churches pulled down, themselves mobbed, returned 
home to London, under the full cry of persecution, preached 
a crusade throughout Great Britain against slavery and 
slave-holders, set al] England in a blaze of abolition excite- 
ment, and in 1833 the emancipation bill was passed, almost 
by the acclamation of the United Kingdom. But these asser- 
tions require proof,—to obtain which, it is necessary to 
follow the incendiaries sent out from London, with the bible 
in their hands, but the dagger under their cloaks, in the 
form of incendiary wacts. On the arrival of the London 
incendiaries in Demerara and the West Indies, they found 
a number of christian missionaries, properly so called, prin- 
cipally Methodists and Baptists, with some few Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians, many of whom had labored for 
thirty years or more, with indefatigable zeal, and with 
great success, in converting the negroes to christianity. 
As soon as the incendiary missionaries began to preach 
their anti-slavery doctrines, and distribute their tracts, the 
christian missionaries, who had long been in the West India 
islands, remonstrated against it. But as the incendiaries 
would not desist, the christian missionaries assembled in 
convention, and protested against the conduct and doings of 
the wolves, who had come among their flocks. The reso- 
lutions and proceedings of the convention, made quite a 
sizeable volume. Though cautiously worded, it abounds 
with evidence, that the London missionaries were not Chris- 
tians, but political agents, opposed to the colonies. The 
convention, September 6th, 1824, unanimously resolved, 
“that if the design of the emancipationists were carried 
into effect, it would be a general calamity, injurious to the 
slave, ruinous to the colonies, deleterious to christianity, and 
tending to the effusion of human blood.” Page 83 further 
says, “that they (the Christian missionaries,) felt themselves 
aggrieved by the unnatural blending of religious and politi- 
cal questions, which has been done at home (England), ina 
way calculated to induce a belief, that missionaries were 
agents of a political faction opposed to these colonies, in- 
stead of teachers of morality and religion.* 

Even in these short extracts, we have the evidence of the 
christian missionaries, that the London missionaries were 


* See page 135, Report of the Convention of Missionaries, in the island of 
Jamaica. 
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believed to be “agents of a political faction, opposed to the 
colonies, instead of teachers of morality and religion.” 
There was no political faction opposed to the West India 
colonies, at that time, but the East India Company, then 
engaged in a fierce dispute, in regard to sugar. The incen- 
diary missionaries blended religion with politics, and 
duced the christian missionaries to view them “as agents of 
a political faction, and not teachers of morality and religion,” 
and not only as agents of a political faction, but a political 
faction opposed to the West India colonies. The political 
faction, opposed to the West India colonies, at that time, 
was acknowledged by all parties to be the East India Com- 
any. Now, when it subsequently appears, by positive 
proof, that these “agents of a political faction opposed to 
the colonies,” in other words, agents of the East India Com- 
pany, were sent out by the London anti-slavery society, or, 
what is the same thing, by the propaganda of that society, 
under the assumed name of a missionary society, the con- 
nection between the anti-slavery society and the ‘East India 
Company will be apparent. The anti-slavery society, there- 
fore, which sent out emissaries, under the name of mission- 
aries, to blend East India politics with religion, and to incul- 
cate doctrines hostile to the West India institutions, proved 
itself to be a political school, in the service of the East 
India Company. But the proof is rendered conclusive, by 
the subsequent conduct of the anti-slavery society and its 
propaganda establishment, called a missionary society ; for, 
after the good shepherds of the West India churches had 
disapproved of the blending of religion with politics, and 
forwarded the proceedings of their convention to the various 
missionary societies, and to the Duke of Manchester, the 
anti-slavery society and its propaganda, instead of recalling 
the political incendiaries, urged upon some one or more of 
the christian missionary societies of London, to recall the 
christian missionaries of the West Indies, and some of 
them were accordingly recalled, and severely reprimanded. 
The political incendiaries, thus left with a clear field to 
themselves, soon caused several insurrections in Demerara, 
and the West Indies. The planters, tracing the cause of in- 
surrections to certain persons, bearing the name of mission- 
aries, became violently exasperated, mobbed the mission- 
aries, and tore down and burnt a number of the churches. 
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In the fury and excitement of the moment, they did not 
properly discriminate between the incendiary missionaries, 
who had excited the insurrections, and the christian mission- 
aries, who had in vain tried to stop the preaching of the in- 
cendiaries. When the disturbances were quieted, and 
the planters had time to look about them, certain facts 
were brought to light, which are worthy of serious con. 
sideration. Few or none of the negroes, composing the 
congregations of the christian missionaries, had been en- 
gaged in the insurrections. The insurgents almost invari- 
ably belonged to the disciples and audiences of the London 
missionaries of the anti-slavery society. There were ninety 
negroes hung at Montego Bay. The cause of the outbreak 
in that vicinity was, the preaching of Wm. Knibb, one of 
the London incendiaries. On his return to England, in a 
public discourse delivered in London, Knibb averred, “ that 
if any slave were caught praying, he would probably be 
flogged to death.” Yet the same man, on his examination 
before the committee of the House of Commons, when 
brought face to face with other West India witnesses, con- 
Sessed on oath, that the number of slaves, which attended 
the church of Jamaica at which he officiated, were seldom 
less than one thousand, and acknowledged, that the church 
in Falmouth had nine hundred and eighty-three communi- 
cants. The public discourse in London of this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, representing Jamaica as so sunk in 
heathenism and barbarity, that prayer was punished as 
a crime, was widely circulated by tracts and newspapers 
throughout Great Britain, but his testimony before the com- 
mitttee of the House of Commons, contradicting, with his 
own lips, his London sermon, sleeps quietly in ponderous 
tomes on the shelves of London libraries, as much unknown 
to the mass of the people of Great Britain and America, 
as if it had never been given. It was proved before the 
committee, that the most of Knibb’s disciples were in- 
surgents, and although the Baptists had some thousand or 
more church members in and about Montego Bay, only 
six of them were among the insurgents, and they had 
been seduced by the preaching of Knibb. 

It was also proved, that the Wesleyan Methodists had 
between 3,000 and 4,000 church members in the Parish of 
St. Thomas in the East, not one of whom was engaged in 
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any of the insurrections. Their missionary labors com- 
menced in that parish, about the year 1799, or the year follow- 
ing. But to prove the evils which christianity, and the 
missionary cause have sustained from the meddling inter- 
ference of anti-slavery societies, and from blending religion 
with the political question of slavery, the testimony of Mr. 
Shand, a member of the Presbyterian Church, and a resi- 
dent citizen of Jamaica, on oath, before the committee of the 
House of Commons, will be sufficient. In his answer to 
interrogatory No. 6,979, Mr. Shand deposed as follows: 


“That the missionaries are, generally, men anxious to pry into mat- 
ters foreign to what is connected with religion, and to instil doctrines 
which are quite inconsistent with the duty of any man ina subordinate 
situation, like the negro ; but there are missionaries, who instruct the 
negro, without interfering with his relative duties to his master ; but 
then, it is difficult to discriminate, and the whole are suspected, more 
or less.” 


The direct mischief to the church, of blending political 
questions with religion, is small, in comparison with the 
indirect. It is difficult to distinguish the politician from 
the christian, and, as Mr. Shand says, “the whole are sus- 
pected, more or less.” 

After the incendiary missionaries were driven from Deme- 
rara and the West Indies, they returned to England, crying 
persecution, at the top of their lungs. They travelled 
through the kingdom, and produced the highest degree of 
excitement, by drawing pictures of the smouldering West 
India churches, fired by the hands of the planters, and of 
the sufferings of the slaves, “under the oppressions of the 
incendiaries of God’s houses.” They denied boldly, that 
the preaching of the anti-slavery doctrines had been the 
cause of the various insurrections, but the -y solemnly averred 
that the insurrections had been caused by certain efforts of 
the West India planters, to transfer their allegiance to the 
United States, but that the slave population could not bear 
the idea of the West India islands being transferred to the 
Yankees, and consequently, like good subjects of the crown, 
had risen to prevent it. Besides m: ny others, the interrog- 
atories of the Committee of the House of Commons, Nos. 
2,864, 2,875, 2,876, and 7,625, show what a deep impres- 
sion such astory had made upon the public mind of Great 
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Britain. After the closest investigation, it was found to 
be entirely false. The following interrogatories were put 
by the committee of the House of Commons, to William 
Acres Hawley, Esq., member of the London Anti-Slavery 
Society, and treasurer of its propaganda, called a mission- 
ary society : 


“Interrogatory No. 4,651. Smith, the missionary of Demerara, he 
who was accused of inciting an insurrection among the slaves of that 
country, was sent out by your society, was he not? 

Answer. He was. 

No. 4,568. Which missionary society was you the treasurer of ? 

Answer. The London missionary society ! 

No. 4,569. Are they Baptists! 

Answer. The Baptists and Methodists, having distinct societies of 
their own, do not combine with us, nor we with them.” 


The answers to interrogatories Nos. 1,825 and 1,826 
prove conclusively, that the missionary establishment of 
the London Anti-Slavery Society objected to make men- 
tion of the reception of a large sum of money, contri- 
buted by the island of Jamaica, to aid the general mis- 
sionary cause. If the reception of a large contribution 


in aid of missions appeared on any of the missionary re- 
ports, as having been received from the planters and their 
slaves in Jamaica, the incendiary missionaries, then tra- 
velling throughout Great Britain, preaching the doctrine 
that “slavery and christianity were incompatible,” that ne- 
groes were flogged for praying, would not be fully cred- 
ited, as such tales would be incompatible with “the very 
considerable aid” the cause of missions had received from 
Jamaica. The Rev. Peter Duncan deposed, before the 
committee of the House of Commons, that objections were 
made by the Anti-Slavery and Missionary Society in Ex- 
eter Hall, to having any notice taken, in the report of the 
Missionary Society, of the reception of the money con- 
tributed by Jamaica, in aid of missions, although the sum 
was acknowledged, in the Hall, to be “a very considerable 
aid.” A society, which would falsify a religious report, 
may be a fit instrument for the East India Company, but 
can lay no claims to morality or religion. The fore- 
going long and tedious details have been given, for the 
purpose of preparing the way for bringing into light a 
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truth, of sufficient import to startle the American people. 
The very society, which objected to noticing the recep- 
tion of the money which Jamaica contributed to the cause 
of missions, and the very society which, it has been proved 
in the preceeding remarks, sent the incendiary Smith to 
Demerara, and William Knibb and other incendiaries to 
the West India islands, where they incited insurrections, 
was the identical society which sent the incendiary George 
Thompson to the United States. When this political 
school of the East India Company sent out its emissaries 
to Demerara and the West India islands, it assumed the 
name of missionary society, and called them missionaries, 
Under the same name, from the same society, and the same 
house in London, it sent Thompson to the United States. 
The duplicity and treachery of the East India Company, is 
detected in the professions of Thompson himself. As is 
well known, and as the files of American papers will prove, 
Thompson professed to come among us, as a missionary 
“sent out by the pious ladies of Glasgow, to make gentle 
remonstrances against slavery.” Yet, on the records of 
that identical London Society, which, it has been proved, 
is a political incendiary school, in the service of the East 
India Company, is an item of some hundred pounds ster- 
ling, and opposite to the said item the following words are 
recorded, “Jo George Thompson, for his mission to 
America.” Here is evidence, then, that the East India Com- 
pany, through its political schoo! in London, which is called 
an anti-slavery society, or missionary society, as the case 
may require, is pursuing similar means and measures, yet in 
a more covert manner, against the slave labor of the 
Southern States of America, that it so successfully pursued 
against that of the West India colonies. The same system 
of incendiary politics, under other agents, and varied to 
suit circumstances, enabled it to overthrow the Mogul 
Empire. The East India Company, and some of its agents, 
as will appear hereafter, are better acquainted with the 
subject of negro slavery, in all its bearings, as well as the 
peculiar nature and character of the Ethiopian race, than 
any portion of the American people, not excepting the 
planters of the South. A few planters may know as much, 
but none of them can know more, because the East India 
Company, or at least some of its agents, have got in 
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their possession all the information extant upon the subject. 
The people of the Northern States, as well as the British 
public generally, are entirely and profoundly ignorant of 
the peculiarities natural to the negro, and of the whole 
question of slavery, in all its aspects and bearings. The 
policy of the East India Company is, to keep them so, 
The agents of the company had evidence in their possession, 
that the state of religion among the slaves of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, and their condition in regard to comfort, hap- 
piness and the necessaries of life, were far better than the 
populace, mentally, morally and physically, of the British 
metropolis itself, at the very time, when they were busily 
engaged in deluding the British public with false accounts 
of slaves being flogged for praying. In proof of which there 
was, at that time, a large contribution from Jamaica in aid 
of missions lying unacknowledged in London. While 
urging the christian community to petition Parliament for 
the abolition of West India slavery, on the plea that religion 
would prosper better among free negroes than slaves, cer- 
tain christian missionaries arrived in London, who had 
been driven away by the free negroes of Hayti. But the 
truth established by the Methodist missionaries, who had 
been forced to flee from Hayti, and confirmed by the British 
Consul General, Charles Mackenzie, that the free negroes 
of that island have, in a manner, no religion, resist its intro- 
duction, and had converted their former churches into barns 
and stables, the agents of the company have taken great 
pains to disguise, conceal and whittle away by excuses and 
sophistical arguments. The truth, that the Parish of St 
Thomas in the East, in slave-holding Jamaica, had more 
church members, in proportion to its population, than any 
parish in London, was of itself sufficient to disprove the 
dogma, “ that slavery and christianity were incompatible.” 
But if it had not been, there was another truth, known to 
the agents of the company, that among the 141,000 free ne- 
groes in the non-slave-holding States, in 1830, not half nor 
quarter the number of church members are found, as 
among a like number, almost any where in the slave-holding 
States. Very few persons, either in England or the United 
States, appear to be acquainted with the very important 
fact, that the slave-holding States of America, in proportion 
to their population, including black and white, have more 
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church members than any part of the British Empire at 
home or abroad, and fully as many, or even more, than the 
non-slaveholding states themselves. Agents were sent 
from London to the United States, for the especial purpose 
of prying into this matter. Finding the true state of the 
case, they let it sleep. But the interest of the South re- 
quires that it shonld not sleep. Let those who would wage 
war, in the name of religion, against Southern institutions, 
and who are coutinually crying out against the sin and evil 
of slavery, be put to the blush, by the records of the chris- 
tian churches. 

Whatever the people of the Northern States or England 
may think, or imagine, the East India Company’s agents 
are well apprised of another faci, known only to a portion 
of the South, and to them, which is, that the South, neither 
has nor will have, for ages to come, any thing to fear from 
the slaves themselves. The utmost efforts of the anti-slavery 
societies, can only produce neighborhood disturbances, 
which would soon be put down, as they always have been. 
The negroes out-numbered the whites, more than ten to 
one, in Jamaica, and more than twenty-five to one in Dem- 
erara; yet the disturbances in those colonies were of short 
duration. ‘The East India Company never expected to 
break up the system of associated labor in the West Indies 
after that manner, nor did it expect to accomplish that ob- 
ject in the United States, by Thompson and the other 
agents it sent to America. It was too wise to entertain 
such an expectation for a moment. The agents, it sent to 
the West Indies, through its political school in London, 
were, for the purpose of ripening and promoting the scheme 
of kindling irritations between the West India colonies and 
the British people at home. So, also, ‘Thompson and the 
other agents, it has sent through the same incendiary polit- 
ical school in London to the United States, were for the 
purpose of kindling irritations between the Northern and 
the Southern States of the Union. The West India planters 
had nothing seriously to apprehend from their negroes, ex- 
cepting a few neighborhood disturbances. It was the ac- 
tion of the British people at home, which constituted their 
danger. So, also, the South, neither has, nor ever has had, 
any thing seriously to fear from its slave population, ovei 
and above an occasional disturbance, which could be put 
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down ina day. If the South have any thing to fear, it is 
from the action of the Northern States, and the intrigues of 
the English, and not from its slaves. The South has been 
overrun by hostile armies promising protection, liberty and 
lands to its slaves, yet so strong is the tie of reciprocal bene- 
fits binding master and slave, that it could not be broken, 
except in a few instances, constituting exceptions to the 
general rule. A perseverance in hostile action by the peo- 
ple of the Northern States to Southern institutions will, 
however, lead, if not arrested, to a dissolution of the Union, 
Herein lies the true danger of the South, but it is a danger 
which equally threatens the North. The agents of the 
East India Company are so well acquainted with our in- 
stitutions as to know, that a dissolution of the Union would 
not free a single slave. But they have good reason to be- 
lieve, that after the dissolution of the Federal Government, 
the irritations of the Northern and Southern States leading 
to it, would bring on wars, in which both parties, being so 
nearly balanced, would weaken each other so much, as 
ultimately to fall a prey, like the Mogul Empire, to British 
power. At any rate, the East India Company would reap 
the advantages of any suspension in the, agricultural labor 
of the South, by whatsoever means it may be caused, 
Could a correct knowledge of the basis upon which the in- 
cendiary politics of the East India Company is founded, 
be diffused among the people of the North and the South, 
there would be some ground to hope, that those irritations 
it has kindled between States of the same great republican 
family, would give place to better feelings. Certainly the 
North should let the South alone, but the misfortune is, that 
urged and goaded by the agents of the East India Company, 
through the company’s political schools, called anti-slavery 
societies, it will not let the South alone, unless the machina- 
tions of that company be brought to public notice and 
counteracted. Great Britain has abolished slavery in the 
West Indies. Yet, the political school of the East India 
Company. called the anti-slavery society, established for 
the ostensible purpose of bringing about that effect, is 
not abolished. The object of its creation is accomplished 
in the passage of the West India Emancipation Bill; yet 
it still continues in greater activity than ever. The whole 
object and intent of the London Anti-Slavery Society, 
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can be for no other pnrpose than to inflame the people 
of the Northern States, by false representations and other 
means, against the system of slavery, so as to induce 
them, by some rash act, to drive the South to disunion 
and non-intercourse with the North. Indeed, the East 
India Company, its founder, no longer makes a secret of 
its machinations against the Southern institutions of 
America. If the world be too small to afford a market 
for the products of the East, and similar products of our 
Southern States; if British power in India must fall, or 
our glorious Union be dissolved, (since Great Britain is 
forcing upon us the question of disunion or abolition,) 
the sooner the issue is brought on the better. The question 
of abolition we will never discuss or entertain; but the 
uestion which shall stand or fall, the ill-got power of 
Britain in India, or our holy Union, cemented by the 
blood of our fathers, is the one which America should 
always be ready to debate, either at home or on the 
Ganges, with sword and with cannon. 


Art. VIII.—1. Voices of the Night: By Henry Waps- 


worTtTH LonGFELLOow : Sizrth edition : Cambridge : John 
Owen. 1841. 7 

2. Ballads and other Poems: By Henry Wapswortu 
LonGreLtow. New York: Harpers. 1841. 


There is not a maudlin simmerer of sentimentalities, 
nor a putter-together of paragraphs, on the broad continent, 
who has not contributed his quota of regret and wonder- 
ment that this magnificent nation is comparatively destitute 
of a poetical literature ; and, so often have the changes been 
tung upon this threadbare theme, that there is no touch of 
its melody, which has not become part and parcel of the 
national faith. Not a poetaster exists among us, from 
Morris to the obscurest “ Florella ” or “ Julian ” of a coun- 
try newspaper, who knows not, by heart, the extremely hu- 
miliating fact, that the American people have no enthusiasm 
for poetry, and are completely destitute of a just admiration 
for the “ higher efforts of genius,”—that is, their own super- 
natural effusions! In vain the classic McHenry threshes 
the air with his inspired heroics, a Benjamin talks down the 
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modest echoes with his feebly-halting stanzas. The hearts 
of the cruel and cold-blooded democracy are untouclied ! The 
transcendant genius of these harmonious sons of light, is un 
acknowledged, notwithstanding that, in “Brother Jonathan? * 
of thirty thousand weekly circulation, and “ New World,” of 
an indefinite number, their refulgence is reflected, as in a 
mirror shattered into ten thousand fragments. Yet, “ Brother 
Jonathan” still remains blindly insensible to their unheard: * 
of excellencies, and in the “ New World” is there stillnoy 
appreciation of their sublime scintillations. Like the 
showers,—those brilliant wonderments,—for which even 
philosophic brain of a Lardner has yet failed satisfactori 
to account,—they make a great deal of most exquisite noi 

in the newspapers; while very few mortal eyes have 
ever been made acquainted with their miraculous splendé ; 
“We have, as yet, no literature !"—cries some snariitigy, 
dealer in dull diatribes, from the chip-basket of an editorial 
sanctum: “ We have no poetry !” reéchoes some conccct@ 
of prophesied milleniums, in the musty columns of a small 
beer periodical, “devoted to literature and the fine afts= 
with monthly plates of the latest Parisian fashions 
so flies the tale, upon its rapid course, until we know 
whether, in a century or two, it will not begin actually) 
be believed, that this magnificent country, in which Tie) 
dreams of all the children of inspiration, whose thoughts 
beacon the sea of time, meet with a glorious fruition, and® 
spring, like Wisdom from the brain of Jove, full, armed, 
light and life, is, in sad reality, without poetry,—without™ 
a literature! ‘There is, in serious truth, some danger, that 
the swarming myriads of insect-men, who have manyy 
perceptions but are totally incapable of an idea,—whoser 
lives are but a dusky color, tinted into a momentary flasti 
glory, as they drop through the golden-sunshine,—shall 


overcloud with their numbers the intellectual horizotho*| 


that the glory of this age, and of this bright world of never 
dying thought and poetry and enthusiasm, and all that ny 
beautiful and divine, shall be hidden, for generations to” 
come, from the gaze of men: and we cannot help confess# 
ing, that, if they are to represent us, we are, indeed, with-¥ 
out poetry,—without a literature ! ' 
What is literature? and, more especially, what is poetry ? 
It is the investing with the attributes of beauty and novelty 
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thése events or actions which are, in themselves, merely 
common-place. It is the endowing the ordinary actions and 
concerns Of humanity with an interest and a purpose, which 
reach into the skies, and proclaim themselves the offspring 
of “universal goodness.” The prowess of Ulysses required 
tobe robed wih the coloring of poetry, ere it became immor- 
fal ; and the wild and tumultuous history of the ages preced- 
ing Shakspeare,—selfish and common-place in themselves,— 
afforded him but the frame-work whereon to weave his gor- 
us dreams and celestial aspirations. In past times, the 
of the world existed apart from the real interests and 
if ms of life ; and the province of the imagination became 
distinct and individualized, as it capriciously invested this 
or that hero or event with its immortal drapery. Thus it 
Was, that poetry existed as an art,—a sublime science of the 
soul;—whose disciples, far removed from the realities of 
‘actual life, surrounded themselves with a world of beauty, 
above the reach of common men, and only admired and 
) Worshipped at a distance. It dwelt apart in books, and 
Wecame tangible and palpable, from the fact that it was 
“is from the common existence of mankind. 
©) But, when Republican America was spoken into existence, 
ey descended into the hearts of men, and became a part 
“ithe jife and breath of all. It was no longer an art: it 
was @ feeling,—an impulse,—which animated alike all 
bosoms, and led to deeds which were, of themselves, immor- 
‘al... Poetry was no longer to be written, and sealed up in 
/ precious tomes ; it was to be lived and acted. A new era, in 
that hour, dawned upon the intellectual, as well as the moral, 
world. . All men were heroes, inspired, in very fact, with 
se high purposes with which it had before been the pro- 
| ¥ince of poetry to invest her occasional favorites. Gather 
- oigenel all the noble scenes painted by poetry and imagina- 
throughout all time, and see if they will form a picture 
comparable with the simple grandeur of that assemblage of 
,)gtay-headed men. who adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
) pendence, and pledged their lives upon the altar of human 
“freedom. Look to the verse of Homer and Virgil, and point 
/ts to him who, born of the poet’s wildest dream, may stand 
beside the Father of his Country. Look abroad upon the 
development of practical liberty, as exhibited in the brief 
history. of our glorious land, and tell us where, in written 
25 VOL. I.—NO. 2. 
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thy mes, can be found a spectacle so truly sublime,—so fill 
of the very power and soul of poetry. 

Poetry ! Why, America is all poetry, . The pages ofour 
Constitution,—the deeds of our pattiot sires,—the del ibera- , 
tions of our sages and statesmen,—the civilization and prog 
gress of our people,—the wisdom of .our laws,—the 
ness of our name,—are all covered over with thie living. fire 
of poetry ;—and such poetry, too, as no single braimjeouild ¢ 
conceive, or pen delineate. What are. the maching 
rhymes and metre and strophes and apostrophes,co 
with the living and breathing soul of the *ideal amadé 
tical, which dwells within every American bo 
sheds a halo of immortal glory over this free soil 2, St 
tapers, going out in the sunshine! The Poet of Am 
is the Genius of her Institutions ; and our National Epicas 
the memory of our origin, and the contemplation ott 
destiny. : yy: 

Let us, then, be well content, that we can_ pointe 
long catalogue of musty and forgotten volumes, and ¢ 
Here is American poetry !—or, that we have no consecrate 
abbey, filled with mouldering monuments, the, food: @f 
gnawing Time, through whose dim aisles we may Wal 
and exclaim, Behold the poets of America! No! A nob 
and a more immortal boon is ours; for we cast our § . 
abroad, over a mighty nation of freemen, wisely and peate 
fully working out the sublime problem of human) hap 
ness, unshackled and unawed by the chains or frewat 
power, and cry, Here are the poets and the poetry Om 
land ! 4 

We do not mean, however, to say that we havegno hal 
ten poetry, or literature. On the contrary, very few 
centuries have produced a greater amount of. intellect 
effort, than the first fifty years of our national -existent 
We have alreadv names amongst us which stand proudly 
by the side of the proudest, and the glory of whosew 
shall never die. Our only purpose is, to give expression 0 
the great truth,—a truth which serves to. throw 1 flood 
illustrative light upon the problem of free government 
that we begin where other nations have ended ;,andut 
while with them, moral freedom, social refinement, islicm " 
of taste and public intelligence have been the eflects.of 
gradually developed national literature, with us they existe 

- 
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from the, first, paftly from our language being an old and 
well-polished one} but mostly as a necessary consequence of 
our form of government, and are the cause of our literature, 
poetry ‘and eriticism,—the last of which has been, here- 
tofore, regarded as the final achievement and triumph of 
national refinement. In our case, the difficult and laborious 
task of disciplining a language to make it subservient to the 
‘softer and more luxurious wants of poetry and imagination, 
aswell as the medium of communicating the ordinary 
thoughts of every day life, had already been accomplished ; 
gand the English language, thrilling from the lips of Shak- 
_ Speate, or starting into life and beauty, beneath the hands of 
Pope; like a statue from the sculptor’s marble, had already 
been made to compete successfully in sweetness and pathos 
with the Italian, in vivacity with the French, in dignity and 
passion with the Spanish, in grandeur and profundity with 
ie Latin, in sonorousness with the Greek, and in compre- 
hensiveness and intellectuality with itself alone. This was, 
undoubtedly, a great point gained; but it may well be 
questioned, whether the advantages thus acquired were not 
more than overbalanced by the difficulty of saying or writ- 
any thing original in a language which apparently al- 
teady Contained every thing; and here it is that the ad- 
Wahtages oftour position, both politically and geographically, 
so far’as literature and poetry are concerned, begin truly to 
Wisplay themselves. In all that had gone before, imagina- 
tion had been compelled to soar above man and his condi- 
) fon, in order to find an atmosphere pure enough for her to 
breathe in ; but here, she found herself scarcely even upon 
‘level with all around her; and, meeting upon terms of 
equality -with the heart and soul of man, patriotism, am- 
ion, hope, freedom and heavenly aspiration, each lost its 
Wentity, and all. became fused in one holy and immortal 


The vast and sublime natural features of our country,— 
*ublike any thing known elsewhere, and therefore conceived 
sot by none,—have not been without a powerful influence on 
ur literature and poetry ; although, external circumstances 
Deing the*last things to affect an imaginative intellect, the 
‘whole force of this influence will not be felt, until many 

years hence, when the fountains of thought and feeling, 
springing up inwardly from the freshness of our moral and 
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political freedom shall have become exhausted. Yet, eveh 
now, all our poets, and all our writers, with a good-natured 
enthusiasm, which deserves success, never tire of deScanting 
upon our magnificent mountains, rivers, lakes, wildernesses 
and prairies, so far beyond every thing in the old world, 
that one glance at the reality would make tame the wildest 
dream of imagination. By and by, all these things wilh be 
understood ; and when the accumulating materials of our 
national literature are all collected, and the edifice con- 
structed, it will indeed be a temple worthy of the genius of 
that people, who alone could have created it. 4 
In the art of versifying,—as also in the other fine arts;— 
it must be confessed, that we are somewhat deficient, notin 
quality, but in amount. We have had, and still have, some 
most exquisite poets among us, whose harps resound witha 
melody, which the soul never mistakes, for it is like the’soul, 
from Heaven, and speaks to her of her birth-place. But, to 
speak in a business point of view, we lack bulk, in order 
make a respectable appearance among the well-crammed 
spacious warehouses of our neighbours. ‘That we have fare 
and true poets, however, none can dispute ; and, of all Whose, 
names are endeared to us, the author of the two little ye 
lumes, whose titles usher in these crude remarks, holds, in 
our opinion, an exalted place. —~ 
“Versification,” says that most exquisite of critics, Madathe 
de Staél, “is a peculiar art, the investigation of which. isi 
exhaustible. Those words which, in the ordinary relations) 
life, serve only as signs of thought, reach our souls throu 
the rythm of harmonious sounds, and afford us a do 
enjoyment, arising from the union of sensation and reflecti 
and although it may be true, that all languages are 
proper to express what we think, they are not equally ¢ 
ble of imparting what we feel: and the effects of oy 
depend still more upon the melody of words, than omdl 
ideas which they serve to express.” Longfellow knows, 
heart, this admirable lesson ; and his poetry is a pert 
dream of tender and subduing harmony. No poet in t 
language more perfectly succeeds in entrancing us with 
the witchery of sweet sounds. What, for example, can be 
more exquisitely musical, than the following “ Hymn to the 
Night?” Read it once, and its melody haunts the heart 
lorever : 
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“HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 
I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 
I saw, her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestia! walls ! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 
That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 
From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 
O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 
Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night !” 
W This little hymn, brief as the spring-bird’s warbling, fills 
the soul with the sweetest emotions, and opens a never- 
ceasing fountain of beauty in the garden of the heart. 


a ~ 
“JT heard the trailing garments of the Night 


Sweep through her marble halls !” 


What a picture! And then, how rife with all the ele- 
iments of poetry, is the thought in the next verse,—in which 
‘the poet feels the presence of the Night stoop over him. like 
“thatof a beloved one! How full of grace and sweetness is 
gvery stanza! How peacefully their music falls upon the 
Soul! and how, almost instantaneously, the heart receives 
the great moral lesson conveyed : 
“ Oh holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 


And they complain no more.”” 
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As critics, we may feel disposed to cemsure the figures 
“ the cisterns of the midnight air,’—yet it*is, so "tool 
refreshing, that we can, by no means, bring ourselves 
quarrel with it. ” 
All poets have sung of Spring,—the joyous seaSom which 
is, even now, bursting into life and beauty” around. us; 
but none more sweetly or gracefully than our poety inthe 
following : + 
“ AN APRIL DAY. 


When the warm sun, that brings 

Seed time and harvest, has returned again, 

"Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 

The coming-on of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 
The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along 
The forest openings. 


When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


And, when the eve is horn, 
In the blue lake the sky, o’er-reaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 


Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
To see themselves below. 
Sweet April !—many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed.” 
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.” But We niust linger no’ more over this delightful volume. 

ve itsemost exquisite gems have been copied exten- 
sively sat aie rs; and have already become fami- 
liar aS hou! ; and an evidence of the popularity 
of thes Vices pe the Night,” which truly delights us, is, 
thatat is already in its sixth edition. 

li thé same volume with the “ Voices of the Night,”— in 
fact, eombying the larger part of it,—are the “Earlier 
Poems” the writer, and several fine “'T'ranslations,” 
fromthe Spanish, French, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
and German ; the principal of which is from the Spanish of 
Don WES Manrique, a poet and a knight of the fifteenth 
foe ilires a poet to translate,—without spoiling,— 

we cannot but be surprised that our author has, 

Pbcifle in old man, conveyed to us the beauties of 

o many foreign languages,—which, by the way, were he 
he could never do. We have neither time nor space to 
well, upon these translations, in detail ; yet we cannot for- 
apne the beautiful little effusion’ from the Spanish, 
rook.” We can hear it singing, and see it dancing 


pes its happy way, as we read: 


wre “THE BROOK. 


“Zaugh of the mountain !—lyre of bird and tree ! 
Pomp of ‘the meadow, mirror of the morn! 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although, where’er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and silver teems, 
Tome thy'clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd’s gaze. 


How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 

As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye 

Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 

How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current! 

O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 

Thou shun’st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount {” 


One*more precious gem, and we have done with the 
translations here,—but, in our closet, we shall yet beguile 
many @ weary hour : 
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“THE BIRD AND THE, SHIP. 


at 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MULLER, eg? ' 


“The rivers rush into the seay =. J) ome 
By castle and town they go; 
The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. 


“ The clouds are passing far and high, 
We little birds in them play ; 
And every thing, that can sing and fly, 
Goes with us, and far away. 


“ T greet thee, bonny boat! Whither, or whence, 
‘With thy fluttering golden band ™— 

“I greet thee, little bird! To the wide sea 
I haste from the narrow land. 


“ Full and swollen is every sail ; 
I see no longer a hill, 
I have trusted all to the sounding gale, 
And it will not let me stand still. 


“ And wilt thou, little bird, go with us ? 
Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tall, 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.” 


“TI need not and seek not company, 
Bonny boat, I can sing all alone ; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 


“ High over the sails, high over the mast, 
Who shall gainsay these joys? 
When thy merry companions are still, at last, 
Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 


“ Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one ! 
I dart away, in the bright blue day, 
And the golden fields of the sua. 


“ Thus do I sing my weary song, 
Wherever the four winds blow ; 
And this same song, my whole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know.” 
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The opening poem, in the “Ballads and other Poems,” 
which is the latest production of Mr. Longfellow’s muse, is 
a ballad of great power and startling originality. Without 
being anything like a plagiarism, it brings to mind the fear- 
ful iegend of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and, in a degree 
quite equal to that wonderfu! production, its perusal holds 
the soul in thrall. ‘The ballad is founded on the discovery 
of a skeleton, encased in armour, which was dug up, some 
two or three years ago, in the vicinity of Fall River, Mass. 
Upon this incident, a dark and thriling tale of love and 
mystery is wrought, which we cannot venture to spoil, by 
an analysis. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with one 
or two extracts, taken at random. The opening of the 
knight's story is very fine : 


“ Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the ger-falcon ; 
And with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow.” 


The knight falls in love with a maiden, whose father, as 
“in such case made and provided,” will not listen to his 
proposals. His description of falling in love is exquisite : 


“ Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 


And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor.” 
VOL. 1.—N®O. 2. 
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At length the lovers elope, and venture their forttmes at 
sea, in a frail bark, “love-freighted.” But, we are telling 
the whole story, which we promised not todo; and we will, 
therefore, stop at once, with the four last verses, containing 
the denouement. The “lofty tower” alluded to, is supposed 
by the poet to be the celebrated “Newport 'Tower:” 


“ Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to lea-ward ; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking sea-ward. 


There lived we many years : 
Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another ! 


Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sun-light hateful ! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell 1 upon my spear, 
O, death was grateful ! 


Thus, seamed with many scars 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 
There from the flowing bow] 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal ! to the Northland ! skeal ’’ 
—Thus the tale ended. 


A splendid translation of “'The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper,” from the Swedish of Tegnér, occupies a large 
portion of the remainder of the book. And here, we cannot 
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avoid again alluding to the extraordinary power over mod- 
ern languages, which Mr. Longfellow has exhibited. Could 
the authors of his originals peruse In English what he has 
made them say, they would enjoy anew their divine con- 
ceptions. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and must close 
with the following beautiful outpouring of tenderness, sensi- 
bility and truth : 


“THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


Filled is Life’s goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 


No purple flowers,—no garlands green, 

Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 


This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 

Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 


Lost vision to restore. 


It gave new strength, and fearless mood ; 


And gladiators, fierce and rude, 

Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 
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Then in Life’s goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give ! 


And he who has not learned to know 

How false its sparkling bubbles show, 

How bitter are the drops of wo, 

With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 


The prayer of Ajax was for light ; 
Through al] that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,—for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 

One half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried ! 


I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel!’s bitter leaf ! 

The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief,— 
Then sleep we side by side.” 


No man can say, after perusing the poems of Mr. Long- 
fellow, that we have not,:at least, one true poet of inspi- 
ration,—nor can refrain from wishing, as we do now, that 
the leave we take of him is to be but a short separation ; and 
that often and often are we, in the bold language of another 
poet of America, “to see the flash of his pen, and hear the 
musical thunders which follow,” 
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Art. 1X.—* Laissez nous faire.” Reply of the French 
Merchants to Colbert, Minister of Finance, who 
enquired what he could do to forward the Commer- 
cial Interests. 


In discussing the question of a discriminating tariff, 
adjusted with a view beyond that of merely raising a rev- 
enue, prohibitive or restrictive duties on imports are mainly 
defended on two grounds: first, as a meaus of fostering do- 
mestic industry in the shape of manufactures, and next, as 
a means of restraining the personal expenditure and habits 
of individuals within reasonable bounds. 

It is pretty generally admitted, that the free intercourse 
system would be the most advantageous for the whole 
world, if every individual nation would adhere to it, and not 
vainly aim at benefiting itself, at the expense of others. 
The proposition, that the commercial interest of a commu- 
nity in the matter of purchases from and sales to another 
community, is made up of the commercial interests of the 
individuals who compose that community; and that, indi- 
viduals will newer continue to sell to and buy from for- 
eigners, any articles that they could sell dearer or buy 
cheaper, either at home or elsewhere, taking all expenses of 
transportation, &c., into account ; and that, therefore, when 
a commercial community exports some articles and imports 
others, it is because it finds its profit therein, of selling 
at the highest rate and buying at the cheapest, is so 
generally understood, now-a-days, as to be hardly worth 
discussion. Nor are people deceived with the idea, that, in 
importing any given article, they are destroying so much 
home industry, which would otherwise be employed in the 
fabrication of that article; for they are well aware that, in- 
asmuch as they have to pay for that article in some of their 
own products, the home industry is employed in bringing 
forth the product they pay with ; domestic industry being, 
in reality, equally set at work, whether you import the ar- 
ticle from abroad, or have it made at home ; the fact of such 
orsuch an article being made abroad and imported, and 
such or such other articles being made at home and ex- 
ported, being merely and solely an index of the causative 
fact, that such or such articles are produced at a smaller ex- 
pense of labor abroad than at home, or vice versé. 
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But many alledge, that, allowing free commercial inter- 
course be subservient to the true interests of mankind 
in general, if universally adopted, yet it is a system, the par- 
tial adoption of which is prejudicial to those who adhere to 
it, by giving an advantage over them, to those who follow 
the opposite system. dl 

An examination into the principles that govern mercan- 
tile communities, as well as individuals, in the exchanges 
that they make of their respective commodities, will clearly 
show that even in the case of a nation having to deal with 
another, which does not act on the same system of free in- 
tercourse, there is no possibility of the first nation coming 
off loser in a pecuniary point of view. If, for instance, 
Great Britain be so unwise as to say to us, we will not al- 
low you (the United States) to import your grain and to- 
bacco into our country at a reasonable rate of duty, then, 
certainly a market is cut off, and a branch of industry, for 
which this country is favorably situated, is checked. ‘The 
United States are losers, and, more so, is Great Britain a 
loser, in not being able to get these articles so cheaply as she 
otherwise would. But, notwithstanding this, it still may 
remain a fact, that Great Britain can manufacture some 
particular articles cheaper than the States; it is, therefore, 
to the advantage of the States, to buy these articles in Great 
Britain, paying for them in such products as Great Britain 
will take, say in cotton, rather than to manufacture them 
themselves at a greater cost. [Irritation at the foolish pro- 
ceedings of Great Britain. may suggest a retaliatory pro- 
hibition of those articles which she makes cheaper, but such 
conduct, however natural, is not to be defended on the score 
of interest. Because Great Britain will not do every thing 
that could conduce to her and our interest, in a commet- 
cial point of view, it is very unwise to say we will follow 
the example; and so, because half is already gone, we will 
sacrifice the whole of that which we want for our own com- 
mercial benefit. Although Great Britain may pass laws, 
by her falsely considered to conduce to her own aggrandize- 
ment, by de facto prohibiting certain products of other 
countries, yet she cannot either directly or indirectly compel 
or persuade us to carry on with her an exchange of com- 
modities on losing terms, by our buying from her articles 
that we could make cheaper ourselves, or find cheaper else- 
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where. There is nothing in the nature of a limited ex- 
change of commodities that should make us reject it, be- 
cause, under more favorable circumstances, a more exten- 
sive exchange might be made. The smallness of the trade 
does not make it, of consequence, an unfavorable one for us. 
It is still adv antageous, though we may regret there is not 
more of it, but we can see no principle of self-interest that 
should lead us to throw away what amount of benefit its 
limited extent still allows us to draw from it. 

It is clear, that, even when we deal with nations that do 
not meet us on equally liberal ground, a protective tariff is 
not defensible on the score of buying cheap and selling dear, 
which is the principle of commerce. Now, this is the prin- 
ciple which ought to regulate commerce, and does so, 
except where legislation interferes ; it is a broad and natural 
one, the force and propriety of which, recommends itself at 
once to our spontaneous assent, and we ought to be very 
chary in admitting the soundness of any policy which goes 
to deviate from it. First principles can never be departed 
from, without evil consequences of a greater or less extent ; 
they are so inwoven in the nature and frame-work of human 
affairs, that all tempts to work counter to them, for the sake 
of side advantages, not springing from them as their natural 
fruit, are invariably prejudicial. We may not always be 
sagacious enough to perceive the injury sustained, and the 
forced fruit we gather may fill so large a space in our vision 
as to make us forget, that, for the sake of it, we have fore- 
‘gone much better ; but still the i injury is sustained, and until 
we can show, that the principle of buying cheap and selling 
dear is a false principle, it is impossible fully to defend any 
system that includes a departure from it. 

There is an inclination to stigmatize as theories, mere 
speculative delusions, the reasonings which go to harmonize 
our practice with the dictates of first principles. And the 
advocates of protection point to Great Britain itself as an 
example of the benefits of the system of protection. If they 
are told, that her most prominent statesmen abjure the sys- 
tem, they reply, that she only professes a willingness to 
abandon the policy she has hitherto observed, because she 
has no further use for the ladder that he sIped her to her 
greatness, and is anxious to discredit with other nations the 
use of those means by which they might attain a similar 
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position. It has, indeed, been very much the fashion amo 1gst 
British statesmen, to attribute the naval preéminence of the 
nation to the navigation laws first laid down by Cromwell, 
and to point to the laws of the Edwards and others, pro- 
tecting the British woollen manufactures, as the origin and 
foundation of that important trade. But if we examine 
more closely into the state of the case, we shall find, that 
Great Britain owes her commercial preéminence to far 
other causes. It is a common error to mistake for causes, 
circumstances that are merely coéxistent. 

Freedom, in its general sense, and exemption from in- 
ternal and external troubles and commotions, the security 
of property, and the stability of the laws affecting it, is, in 
truth, the source of the manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity of Great Britain. If we observe which have 
been the most flourishing commercial States of Europe, 
from the middle ages downward, we shall find, that they 
were always those, where, by comparison with other cotem- 
porancous ni nations, the greatest amount of freedom existed. 
The republics of Italy, where trade first sprung up,—Amalfi, 
Venice, Genoa, &c.,—guaranteed to their citizens more free. 
dom of person and of pursuits, with more®ecurity of prop- 
erty, than was to be found elsewhere; and although the 
tyranny of Venetian magistrates has since become prover- 
bial, it will be found to have been exercised less against 
property than against persons for political causes ; but more 
than that, it will be found, that with the increase of tyranny, 
came the decrease in prosperity of the republic ; and that, as 
it became less conspicuous for the freedom which fostered 
them, so it became less renowned for its commerce and its 
manufactures, which, however little they are generally sup- 
posed to have in them of heroic and poetic, are certainly 
peculiar for their situations, where liberty is in any way 
restrained. Like the pilgrim fathers of old, they shake off 
allegiance to tyranny and oppression, of whatever nature, 
and wing their way to the seats of freedom. Holland was, 
for a long period, the most commercial nation of Europe, 
and it was, also, the state where the institutions were, at 
that time, the freest; where religious denominations, of 
every kind, met with least molestation. But, about this time, 
it began to be apparent, that while all the other nations of 
Europe were, from time to time, involved in foreign or civil 
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wars,-—were disturbed by intestine commotions, that eat out 
their vitals,—were invaded by foreign nations, which spoiled 
their substance, or were exhausted by efforts of offensive 
war,—while their citizens were molested for religious opin- 
ions,so that an individual, who dissented from the established 
faith, had to wander forth in search of a land where his new 
tenets were upheld ;—it began to be apparent that there was 
anation, which, from its insular situation, was freed from 
all fear of foreign enemies, where diflerent religious denom- 
inations, if not equal in the eye of the law, were all toler- 
ated and protected, and which had made such progress in 
the attainment of political freedom, as to place its citizens far 
in advance of other nations, in the enjoyment of the rights 
of person and of property ; a nation which, in short, to all 
the potitical and religious advantages of Hoiland, added the 
further ones, that, neither foreign invasion nor intestine 
commotion had, for years, for generations, disturbed its 
peace, while, at the same time, its maritime position, its mines 
of coal and iron gave it exclusive advantages, that protective 
duties can neither give nor take away. Is it, then, necessary 
in searching for the cause of the commercial and manufac- 
turing prosperity of Great Britain, to look to its system of pro- 
tection? Are nofthe superior libe: ty of person and of thought, 
and the greater security of property, which her institutions 
afforded, an overwhe'ming reason why the timorous sons of 
trade should have sought her shores, and made them their 
habitation? The husbandman may live and go on sowing, 
although an invading foe should sweep away the crop he 
was about to gather into his garner ; it is the loss only of a 
year’s labor, and he may expect that he will not again fall 
under the grasp of the enemy; but a manufacturer, or a 
merchant, plans to day what he will not reap the benefit of 
for years, and feels far more fatally than the husbandman 
the ill effects of political disturbances. It is much more the 
case with him than with the farmer, that he is liable to have 
all the means of prosecuting his avocation, and of subsist- 
ence, torn from him by lawless violence, and he is, there- 
fore, much more sensitive as to what may threaten his secu- 
tity. It is, then, not to the restrictive policy, but to her 
superior political freedom, joined to her natural advantages, 
that Great Britain owes the commercial preéminence she 
now enjoys. And if further proof of this be required, it is 
VOL. I.—No. 2. 
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to be found in the fact, reluctantly admitted on one hand, 
and exultingly asserted on the other, that she is now losing 
her relative commercial and manufacturing position among 
the European nations. Although her products are much 
greater than they were thirty years ago, yet they are not 
now so great, in proportion to the manufactures of other 
nations, as they then were ; that, although her exports are 
larger than they ever were, yet that she no longer furnishes 
nations which formerly drew their supplies from her, 
and now manufacture them for themselves; in short, that 
although she, in common with all other nations, has ad- 
vanced in extent of manufactures and of commerce, she has 
not advanced proportionably so much as some other nations, 
This is undoubtedly true, and how should it be otherwise, 
when we reflect for a moment, that the last fifty years have 
politically revolutionized the European states, have intro- 
duced new principles and ideas, and even where the ex- 
ternal forms of government remain the same, caused rights 
to be respected, that were not formerly recognized ; and 
further, when we advert to the striking fact, that con- 
tinental Europe has enjoyed uninterrupted peace for thirty 
years; a period of repose altogether unexampled in her 
annals, which present us, indeed, with the fiistory of a thirty 
years’ war, but scarcely ever of even a ten years’ peace. 
The same circumstances, which, when peculiar to herself, 
caused her preéminence above other naidons, have, when 
they became common to al! other nations, also made them 
share her grandeur. In asserting those to be the causes of her 
relative prosperity, we adduce what will also answer in ex- 
planation of her relative decline. Freed from the occupations 
of war, other nations, as well as she, have had leisure to devote 
themselves to manufactures and commerce, and having be- 
come much freer, in the spirit with which their institutions 
are administered, if not, also, in the form of them, they have 
felt a security which has induced them to devote that 
leisure to commerce and manufactures; should they un- 
fortunately again become involved in general war for a 
considerable period of years, they would again find Great 
Britain reassuming her relative superiority and leaving 
them again at as great a distance as before, in matters of 
trade. 

Great Britain has flourished, not in consequence, but in 
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spite of these restrictions, and, it is the full conviction of 
this fact that induces her most enlightened statesmen now to 
desire to free trade and commerce from its fetters, well 
knowing, that her laboring energies can only have ful] 
play, and accomplish what they are capable of, by being 
left to themselves to work in the most natural channels. 
It is altogether erroneous to adduce her example in favor of 
the protective system, when so much more potent causes for 
her prosperity can be pointed out, in the nature of her insti- 
tutions, and the advantages of her soil. 

We have here met the argument in favor of protection 
drawn from the allegation, that Great Britain has thriven 
in consequence of her restrictive system. But having pointed 
out the error committed in attributing to that cause what is, 
in fact, due to political and natural advantages, the additional 
incongruity may be pointed out, in which the assertion in- 
volves its advocates ; they put themselves into the position 
of assuming, that benefice ial general results flowed from a sys- 
tem, the application of which, to different branches of trade 
has almost always proved to be a failure. ‘The most earnest 
endeavors at fostering certain branches of industry, as for 
example, the herring fishery and the silk trade, have been 
signal failures. Nearly all the projects, formed by legisla- 
tors for the advancement of particular branches of industry, 
have proved abortive, and it has been seen, that those 
branches assumed the most truly healthy growth, and took 
the firmest hold, which have been left to their natural re- 
sources. Most of the strenuous attempts to introduce new 
manufactures have failed, and it is a singular anomaly in- 
deed, if that system should have been the cause of the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, most of the applications of which 
have been failures. 

Itis thought by some, that although the system of pro- 
tection in itself is not to be advocated as a permanent mea- 
sure, that it is highly advantageous, as a temporary expedient 
for nursing into life capabilities which lie dormant, until 
awakened by some such impulse ; that under such protect- 
ing care, the infant manufacture, which could not withstand 
foreign competition at the outset, would acquire strength, 
and in its development eviace the hitherto unknown facili- 
tles existing for its support. Such assistance is thought ne- 
cessary to counterbalance the difficulties under which it 
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labors, until the various necessary materials are wanted in 
sufficient quantity to allow of their being procured at the 
cheapest rate, and until practice has insured a sufficient 
skill. It is argued, that this being once accomplished, the 
protection will be no longer wanted, the domestic industry 
will support itself without extraneous assistance, and the 
nation thus acting will have acquired a fresh channel in 
which to exert itself. 'Th:s view of the case resolves itsel 
into the simple —. whether the acquisition be or be 
not too dearly paid for. Supposing the thing to be possible, 
which under some, the most favorable circumstances, it 
undoubtedly is, it was to be decided, whether or not the cost 
of protection, in the shape of duties, &c., do not more than 
over alance all the advantages that are reaped after the pro- 
tection is no longer needed. ‘This is a problem, in its na- 
ture, incapable of direct solution, but there is a strong pro- 
bability manifest against the likelihood of protective duties 
being, in the main, advantageous, when we reflect on the 
means and capacities of legislators for forming a correct 
judgm nt, and on the way in which influences are set at 
work in procuring prohibitory laws. The ramifications o 
traue are so extensive, the circumstunces that combine to 
make any manufacture in this or that position, with such and 
such facilities, profitable or uuprofitable, likely to succeed, 
or the contrary, are so numerous, that it is altogether beyond 
the grasp of human intellect to adjust the nice calculation, 
a priori, as it were. Merchants, themselves, are obliged to 
wait the result of small experiments, before they dare ven- 
ture a small stake, and where merchants are unable to de- 
cide clearly, legislators are still less capab'e. 'The danger 
of missapplied protection is so great, and the loss consequent 
on misdirection of a nation’s industry so serious, that we 
may well pause before entrusting the direction of a nation’s 
labor in the hands of confessedly fallible judges of the sub 
ject, instead of allowing it to take its course as dictated by 
the ‘compound influences tha it, working upon private inter- 
est, point where a nation may, or may not, profitably exercise 
its industry. The advantage derived from well-advised 
temporary protection is merely that of hastening by a few 
years the development of certain latent capabilities. In 
view of the errors to which legislarors are subject, in the 
application of the system, it appears to us that the benefits 
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that may flow from it are more than counterbalanced by the 
ill consequences that may arise from unadvised attempts to 
foster an unnatural growth, which no care or protection can 
naturalize. 
It is, also, in the nature of things, that there shou'd be a 
disposition in those who pursue any given branch of in- 
dustry, to seek to obtain a larger amount of protective duty, 
than is absolutely necessary for the successful pursuit of It. 
It being once established, that a certain amount is to be 
granted, there is no longer the same degree of activity and 
care exercised in producing, at the lowest possible cost, by 
the means of different econom cal expe dients, which may 
be expected when the necessities of open competition stim- 
ulate the energies into action. The eflect of competition 
within the restricted limits marked out by protection, will, 
of course, ensure a certain degree of emulation in the cheap- 
ness of production, but it will not be so great as if the circle 
of competion were wider. It has invariably been found 
that state-f.d monopolisers are lazy and inactive, compared 
with the laborers in the open field of exertion, with nothing 
but the merits of their productions to recommend them. 
There is one other contingency, to provide for which it 
may be thought that protection is desirable, and that is, the 
chance of war. Hostilities suddenly breaking out with the 
nation that has hitherto furnished us with supplies, might 
put us under a disability which it would be unbecoming 
the dignity of a nation to lie under. This has reference 
more particularly to the manufacture of munitions of war, 
and, accordingly, there are some manufactures, as of ropes, 
muskets, cannon and gunpowder, which government has, in 
a measure, taken into its own hands,—or it would not be a 
very expensive plan, since most of them are articles that do 
not spoil by keeping; to draw from abroad, where they can be 
had cheapest, a sufficient supply for a war of ordinary du- 
ration. But whatever may be decided upon this point, it is 
a question which may safely be relinquished as a special 
case, not affecting the general principle. The total amount 
expended *in such munitions of war as would benefit by 
protection, is not large enough to affect the question gener- 
ally, should it be deemed necessary to make a special ex- 
ception of it! There still remains, however, the point, that 
a war with the furnishing power might interrupt the general 
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supply we draw from it, of other articles besides munitions 
of war. This is certainly an inconvenience, but one which 
the United States would not feel more than her adversary, 
If Great Britain, say, in case of a war, were to refuse admit- 
tance to any American products, we might suffer in not 
being able to import our usual supply of goods, but she 
would suffer also, as much, if not more, in being ‘deprived 
of the opportunity of making them. It may, ‘indeed, be 
questioned whether our raw materials be not more neces- 
sary to Great Britain, than her manufactures are to us. A 
total cessation of commercial intercourse would, indeed, cut 
off our trade with Great Britain, but it would do more for 
Great Britain than merely to cut off her trade with us,—it 
would deprive her of the raw materials which are necessary 
to her for carrying on her trade with other nations, for it is 
notorious, that not one tenth part of the raw cotton that 
Great Britain takes from ns ever returns in the shape of 
manufactured cottons. We might still continue to clothe 
ourselves in homespun, perhaps coarse and homely clothing, 
manufactured as we best could, by our inex; erienced hands, 
but that would not be near so great an evil to us, as would 
arise to Great Britain from being deprived, pro tanto, of the 
raw materials wherewith to fabricate clothing either for her 
own population, or for foreign trade. By laying ourselves out 
exclusively for the production of every thing which we re- 
quire, as an isolated nation, we may certainly arrive at such 
a position as to become wholly independent of any other 
power in case of war, but in doing so, we must renounce 
the benefits of commerce, with all its attendant advantages 
and amenities. Unless we esteem the benefit of not being 
indebted for any article we use, to any other nation that we 
might possibly be at war with, sufficiently high, to be, for 
the sake of it, willing to shut ourselves*up within our own 
limits, like Paraguay or China, we must content ourselves 
with the reflection, that the same war, which would annoy 
us, by cutting off importations, would also distress our an- 
tagonists, by depriving them of the raw products where- 
with we paid for their goods. Where the inconvenience is 
not one-sided, we may well afford to put up with it. "The 
liability to interruption, is a condition under which we en- 
joy all the social benefits, whether confined »within the 
narrowest family circle, or extending to the larger bounds 
of national intercourse. 
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But, in case of war, Great Britain should not refuse to 
receive our raw products, but merely cut off direct inter- 
course ; then there would be no further disadvantage at- 
tendant on our habit of drawing our supplies from her, 
than that of being obliged to have them conveyed through 
some neutral nation, at an additional cost, and this additional 
cost, during war, is certainly not sufficient to warrant the 
alternative of paying extra prices during peace, in order to 
galvanize our manufactures into an appearance of vitality, 
that is lost the moment the wires are withdrawn. 

But the strongest argument against the system of legis- 
lative protection, by means of a tariff, is yet untouched ; and 
it exists in the fact, that whenever a tariff of any kind, in 
favor of domestic industry, is warranted, it already exists, 
in the force of natural circumstances ; and by the impulse 
of individual interest, it safely and surely gives its influence 
where natural advantages and facilities indicate the most 
favorable opportunity. Itis a favorite assertion with the 
advocates of protection, that free commercial intercourse 
ought only to be held with such nations as will reciprocate 
it, because, how are we to pay a nation that will sell us 
goods, and will not take our produce; our produce will rot 
at our wharves, and we cannot get the goods we are in need 
of. What, then, is the consequence/ We want to import 
from Great Britain goods to the amount of eighty millions, 
and we have 600,000 bales of cotton, 100,000 hogsheads of 
tobacco, and 100,000 quarters of wheat, which we will, for 
convenience, value at $100 the package, or 80 millions for 
the whole. But Great Britain, instead of taking the whole, 
will only take the 600,000 bales of cotton and 50,000 hhds. of 
tobacco,—rejecting half the tobacco, and all the wheat ; this 
rejection being caused by their determination to do with 
only a smaller quantity of tobacco, and to eat their own 
dear wheat, rather than let these articles come in at alow rate 
of duty. What, then, is the state of the case? That the 
United States are short 15 millions in the means of payment 
for the 80 millions of goods they wished to import. They 
must, therefore, content themselves with importing from 
Great Britain 65 millions of goods only. But they still 
want 15 millions more of goods, and what do they do 
in order to obtain them? They go to domestic manufac- 
turers, and offer them the price at which they had been able 
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to buy in Great Britain, but are answered, we cannot afford 
them so low, our skill and other facilities not being equal to 
those of Great Britain. They then advance on the price 
offered, until they induce the manufacturers to make the 
goods for them; and this extra price is the protection 
which the home manufacturer is always able to com- 
mand for his goods, as long as foreign nations, that possess 
more manufacturing skill, are unwilling to take all the raw 
products we are able to spare them. Or, if there be no 
manufactures already established, which can produce arti- 
cles wanted, the effect is still the same. Instead of rais- 
ing the fifteen millions of raw produce that Great,Britain 
will not take, we direct the labour that it employs, in 
manufacturing such articles amongst those we want, as we 
are most capable of making, and take care only to im- 
port from Great Britain suc ch as we cannot at all attempt 
to make. This, again, gives a protection in favor of the 
new branch of manufacturing industry, which the neces- 
sity of the case has forced into existence, and which no 
circumstances can deprive us of, as long as Great Britain 
persists in refusing admittance to the 50,000 hhds. tobacco 
and the 100,000 quarters of wheat. Although it cannot be 
measured precisely by the standard of so much per cent, 
yet it is as clear and palpable a species of protection as 
can be conceived, and has the superior advantage over 
artificial protection, that it, of necessity, is precisely adapt- 
ed, in degree, quality and direction, to the essential require- 
ments of the case; it is formed and moulded by, and 
grows out of circumstances, and there is, therefore, no 
danger of its bolstering up a sickly growth, without sufii- 
cient vitality to be worth rearing, or nursing into exagger- 
ated aggrandizement, an interest that will, afterwards, from 
its very magnitude, demand and compel support to its vam- 
pyre existence. This has been the error, the fatal error, in 
Great Britain, in having granted protective duties to the 
growers of corn: they have fostered an incubus which 
they cannot shake off; it ¢ lings to them, as did the man of 
the mountain to Sinbad the sailor, until they are frightened 
into the belief, that the demon appendage is _ part and par- 
cel of their native existence, and that they cannot aim a 
blow at it, without endangering their own being. It is im- 
possible to controvert the argument, that the difficulty of 
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selling the produce of the land, forms, pro tanto, an amount 
of protection, and equally so to deny that it leaves that pro- 
tection to light on precisely those articles of manufacture 
which the capacities of the soil, the circumstances of loca- 
tion, and the other peculiarities of the nation best enable it 
to produce. There being no artificial legislative bias, indivi- 
dual interests quickly find out the articles, in the manufac- 
ture of which the country is best able to compete with Great 
Britain, and these are laid hold on. One or more individ- 
uals may make the mistake of attempting an unsuitable, im- 
practicable branch, but they find out their error long before 
theumistake can have assumed any national importance, and 
thus the great benefit is preserved, of the general industry 
of the people being directed in the channels it is best 
@uited fer, in which it can accomplish most with least labor, 
while legislative protection frequently wastes the exertions of 
anation, by causing them to undertake what they are only 
capable of accomplishing by a prodigality of means. A natural 
protection has the recommendation of not being obnoxious 
to the charge of favoritism and inequality. There is no 
reason why one interest should be built up, in preference 
to another, and yet, that is the obvious tendency of a tariff 
legislation. It cannot be argued, that a tariff promotes the 
wealth of a community ; for the wealth of a community 
consists in the wealth of the component individuals; and 
individuals are infinitely more sharp sighted and correct 
in detecting where their interests lie, and by what opera- 
tions they may be subserved, than legislatures canbe. If 
legislatures, in granting protection, could give a bounty, the 
fund for which they could draw out of a Fortunatus’s purse, 
so that the community would not have to furnish the funds, 
then there might be some strength in the argument for 
legislative protection. But while protection merely con- 
sists in transferring the money of the community from the 
pockets of one component individual, into the pockets of 
another component individual, it will be much wiser and 
safer to trust to a natural protection to our manufactures 
until we are prepared to admit, that the a priori legislation 
of people, for the most part ignorant of the generals, and al- 
most without exception unversed in the details, of the case, 
is likely to be truer in the requirements of our real interest, 
than the a posteriori teachings of experience, leading us 
28 VOL. 1.—No. 2. 
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onward by the practical demonstrations of the results of 
undertakings, the facilities for which, not being artificial, 
are not fallacious. 

The honest advocates of a tariff, on the mere ground of 
protection to domestic industry, on account of other nations 
not being willing to take our raw produce,—those, we 
mean, who take this position without being led into it by 
the bias of an interest in existing manufactures,—will here 
see, that the total absence of a tariff would not do away 
with protection. In fact, nothing can do away with pro- 
tection in favor of domestic industry, but the incknation and 
ability of manufacturing nations to employ all our labour 
in raising raw produce for them, at such rates as willenable 
us to import all the manufactures we want to use, cheaper 
than we can make them. ‘This would, certainly, be an ad® 
vantageous state of things, and we need not fear being 
subjected to it. But, meanwhile, their unwillingness or in- 
ability to take all the raw produce we can raise, will, of 
itself, without the interference of the legislature, form a 
rampart of protection, in favor of domestic industry. Let 
this consideration reassurre those who seem to think, that 
the absence of a tariff would leave us at the mercy of a 
foreign state, that would refuse to take our produce, and 
offer us only a portion of the goods we want for our neces- 
sities. Nothing can take away protection to domestic ma- 
nufactures but the ability to buy goods cheaper abroad, to 
the extent thaf. we want, paying for them in the raw pro- 
ducts of our soil,—an alternative which, as a commercial 
nation, we, surely, need not dread. 

But, abandoning the system as a question of profit or loss, 
in a commercial point of view, a protective tariff is advo- 
cated on the ground of its being the only means of restrain. 
ing the people from the extravagance of habits, and prone- 
ness to speculation, which have latterly marked their cha- 
racter. It is thought, that the only way of counteracting 
the inclination for expensive luxuries is, to restrict foreign 
importation; and that, in proportion.as you compel people, 
by limiting their selection, to furnish themselves with ar- 
ticles of consumption of home growth, in that proportion 
you ensure their safety from the temptations of useless 
extravagance and enhance the probability of their storing up 
the results of their labor in the accumulation of the more 
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ermanent and solid productions, that political economists 
- agreed to represent under the name of capital. The 
waste of time, too, that the enjoyment of luxuries brings 
with it, will also be avoided, leaving more time to be be- 
stowed in producing something. Homely and industrious 
habits are looked upon as concomitant, if not synonymous 
terms, and it is argued, that under a high tariff system, we 
should become a more sedate, industrious, plodding people, 
more anxious to secure a certain, than to adventure for a 
speculative profit ; instead of being, as of late years we have 
been, a speculatve, wild and fickle people, embracing every 
new scheme that included borrowing money, and ne- 

lecting present actual labor, for the sake of chasing future 
Siaotlh building houses, dressing, eating and drinking as 
expensively as if we had discounted our hopes and specu- 
lations on futurity, and got the proceeds securely in our 
pockets. Our tendency to this latter mode of conduct, 
has increased pari passu with the red:.ction which has been 
going on in the tariff, in the sense of abolishing protection, 
and it is held, that as these two tendencies have been co- 
temporaneous, so they have held towards one another the 
relation of cause and effect. The tendency of commerce is, 
to import luxuries and luxurious habits, and the effect of 
free intercourse, by which we should export to Europe 
all our raw products, and import thence all our manu- 
factures, would be to make our farmers and planters more 
intimately connected with Europe, more inclined to mix up 
habits of trade and speculation with their more proper pur- 
suits of agriculture. The more limited the circle of mar- 
kets to which we carry our products, and from which we 
draw our supplies, the more likely are we to be a thrifty 
economical, frugal people, retaining our capital till it accu- 
mulates into wealth, instead of spending it in the support of 
habits, the gratification of which leaves no results of our 
labor behind. And further, it is stated, that a protective 
system is the only means of preventing us from being con- 
stantly indebted tu Europe, the result of the habits above 
alluded to. 

There is some plausibility in this show of reasoning ; but 
on examination, it will be found to be no more than plaus- 
ible. As to a preventive of our tendency to become in- 
debted to Europe, we may trust, for a corrective to that 
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error, to the future reluctance of Europe to trust us.  Itis 
an evil pregnant with its own remedy, and the interests and 
motives of mankind must be very much altered, ere we need 


apply legislative correctives to the tendency to run in debt,» 


so long as the creditor is left at liberty to sell only where 
he sees, or fancies he sees, an ability to pay. The profitless 
result of such operations between nations, will as surel 
bring about their cessation, as between individuals, and the 
entering into them, or declining them, may safely be left to 
the same principles, as regards debtor and creditor, which 
have hitherto regulated and governed private individuals. 
If no law has been thought necessary to restrain. individual 
members of the community from trusting each other too 
freely, we may conclude, that it is equally little requisite 
to resort to direct or indirect legislation, for the purpose of 
preventing our becoming too much indebted to foreign 
nations. 

But reverting to that part of the argument which has ref- 
erence to the influence on our habits of life, it appears to us, 
that those who take this view, attribute the effects they de- 
plore, to the wrong cause. It is not, surely, to the fact of 
our having had spread before us the tempting luxuries of 
foreign lands, that we are to look, in searching for the 
causes of our extravagance. It is not, because we were 
dazzled with the pattern cards of French silks and English 
broad-cloths, in preference to domestic prints, and home- 
spun cloths, that we have been tempted to spend more than 
our means warranted ! We should rather look for the cause 
of our improvident expenditure, in the fallacious impression 
that we were richer than we really were. It is the idea of 
our having the means, and so being induced to yield to temp- 
tation, which is to be looked upon as the true cause of our 
error; it is the primary cause, and the exciting temptation 
is a mere incidental and secondary one. It may be true, 
that, without the secondary cause we should not be able to 
commit the error, but the absence of such secondary causes 
supposes a different state of society and international inter- 
course from what actually exists, or can exist. 

We have to look to what is the main, original cause, if we 
would remove the evil, else we should act like one who 
would merely take away one of the opportunities for a 
certain course of conduct, instcad of destroying the original 
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inducement to it. The error has not been, merely, that of 
too great extravagance of personal expenditure ; it has also 
been that of too great extravagance in business, in under- 
takings of every kind. Railroads and canals are not ac- 
counted luxuries ; the most utilitarian of the political econ- 
omists will allow them a place in the enumeration of capital, 
and yet, there is no doubt we have largely and seriously 
erred, in our anxiety to build them. But we cannot at- 
tribute this error to our want of a high tariff, which would 
have restricted our importation of foreign goods; there is 
ne connection between the two. The causes of this ex- 
travagance have evidently been a too great extension of 
banking facilities at home, and a too great facility abroad 
for the discounting of our promises to pay, in the shape of 
state bonds. That these have been too great, is amply 
proved by the fact of the sudden and enormous contraction of 
our credit, both at home and abroad. Fancying that we had 
the means, we set about using them, and had we been re- 
stricted in the selection of our purchases, by a higher tariff, 
we might have been content to pay the higher duty, by which 
the revenue would have been benefited, or we might have 
sought for other ways of spending our exuberant means, but 
we should, certainly not have failed to use them in one way 
oranother. _It certainly cannot be alledged, that the impor- 
tations of foreign goods caused the delusive idea of having 
superfluous means to expend, which did not really exist. 
The sudden inflation of the currency, in the shape of bank 
notes at home, and of bills of exchange on foreign countries, 
cheated people into an exaggerated estimate of their means ; 
the willingness of Europeans to take the state bonds, which 
are but bills of credit, increased the error; and so, univer- 
sal confidence in their ability to fulfil the promises to pay, 
which they issued, individually and collectively, as a nation, 
enabled them, as it were, to discount their drafts upon 
futurity, thus putting themselves in possession of pseudo 
means for whatever expenditures they might think proper. 
It is well known that money lightly got is inconsiderately 
and wastefully spent; and so it has proved, in this case : 
when wealth is acquired by a slow and laborious process, 
its possessor is exceedingly cautious in his expenditure, or 
investment of it, and he examines closely, to see that he gets 
the worth of his money, if spent, or that the investment be 
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a sound, safe and profitable one, if he employ it. But the 
contrary was the case here; and in this manner have the 
habits of personal extravagance and speculative business 
been engendered, which now exhibit themselves through 
the country. A species of speculative frenzy seized the 
people, similar to what we have examples of in Law’s Mis- 
sissippi Scheme, in France ; in the South Sea Bubbles, in 
England; and the mining speculations in South America, 
which Great Britain entered into so wildly, in and previous 
to 1825. History tells us, that these visionary schemes, 
with which we now wonder that it was possible for people 
to be deceived, were the cause then of reckless @xtrava- 
gnnce, dissolute habits, and depraved morals; and that the 
explosion of them was attended with ruin, despair and 
wretchedness to thousands of their victims ; any why should 
not the same causes be sufficient to account for the same 
effects now? The dazzling fortunes, that were supposed to 
have been made in the purchase and sale of real estate and 
wild lands, where the speculators fancied they had Made, 
or would make, from fifty to five hundred per cent. profit, 
in the course of a few months; or the vast commerce that 
was supposed to have been about to pour in upon us, in 
consequence of our intended railroads and canals, meant 
to facilitate it, were surely little less visionary than the 
fallacious projects of the last century. In attributing the 
growth of pernicious, personal and commercial habits to 
these delusive dreams, we have a precedent .in support of 
the connection of cause and effect. But in assuming, that 
the excessive imports of foreign luxuries is the cause, we 
are not merely taking an opportunity for a cause, but we 
are giving such a reason for the convulsions of the last few 
years, as has never yet been assigned for the serious 
troubles of any nation. Spain is, indeed, supposed to have 
exhausted itself commercially, by constantly drawing her 
supplies from other countries, at the time when idleness 
was nourished in the nation, by her receipts of South- 
American treasure; but this was a slow decay, attended 
with no convulsion,—no violent derangement. There is no 
parity between her case and ours, in two material 
points, viz., the cause and the manner of the change. The 
national idleness that brought about the result in Spain, has 
nothing to do with the case here, and the many years during 
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whichhover imports existed in Spain to a small excess, 
show a state of things altogether different from what is 
exhibited by the sudden excessive increase of imports here. 

The disposition to borrow too much from abroad, is al- 
ready sufficiently checked, by the change in the feelings of 
lenders. And if some preventive to the extravagance of 
the people, in their personal and commercial habits, is 
wanted, it will be found of adequate force in any measure 
that shall bring about a resumption of specie payments. 
This is the true touchstone, which will reduce the inflated 
images of imagined wealth and means to their real size, and 
convince all classes, that there is a necessity for a change 
in their habits and expectations. Legislation has been made 
somuch the tool of designing or speculative men, who have 
abused it to the working out their schemes of fictitious ac- 
cumulation, that we scarcely expect to see it, at last, made 
subservient to the sound, but inviting purposes of intro- 
ducing the low regimen of specie payments. Too many, 
who are deeply interested in maintaining the present order 
of thitigs, lest their airy castles and fictitious wealth should 
vanish from their grasp, are at work to oppose such a course 
of legislation. But the evil is fast working out its own cure ; 
those who wish merely to reap in security some equivalent 
reward for positive hard labor, are beginning to see that 
the overthrow of paper fallacies is the necessary step to it ; 
the very extent to which the system has been carried has 
distended it to such an unnatural size, that every part is 
giving way and falling into fragments, that disclose nothing 
but the emptiness they covered. And we doubt not, that 
ina short time, a sobered and industrious nation, reaping 
the moderate fruits of patient labor, and discerning, cau- 
tiously applied enterprize, will wonder at the delusion that 
could have veiled from their perception the folly of the 
course that we have, for the last ten years been pursuing. 
With a rigid adherence to specie payments, all the frugal 
virtues will abundantly flourish, whether we cramp our 
energies by the system of protection or not; but a reliance 
on the system of protection, for restoring the sobriety of 
the nation, without a resort to specie payments, will, cer- 
tainly, not attain the effect. 

It is an error to suppose, that a tendency to extravagance 
is fostered by commerce; for if we compare the habits of 
the commercial and the landed interests in Europe, we shall 
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find that thrift and frugality are virtues much more preva- 
Jent among traders and merchants, in proportion to their 
means, than among farmers and landholders. The most 
commercial nations have been most noted for their frugality, 
in proportion to their means, and the fact of their greater 
increase in national wealth is, alone, a sufficient proof of it. 

But restraining habits of extravagance, by restricting im- 
ports, very nearly resembles the ‘sumptuary laws of olden 
times, which, ineffectual as they were, when the authority 
of the sovereign could give effect to them, by direct mea- 
sures, will be more ineffectual under any indirect guise that 
may now be assumed to introduce them. It is not now 
sufficient to prescribe a rule, in order to alter people’s con- 
duct ; we must instil a reason. The moral habits of a peo- 
ple cannot be dictated by authority, although they may be 
influenced by experience, and by argument. And our only 
chance of permanent influence for good is, by setting mat- 
ters on their true basis, so that they may naturally gravitate 
to a correct position; but, placing them on a wrong fou- 
dation is an error that all the propping and suppor by 
extraneous contrivances will never compensate. 

The system of self-dependance in a nation, to the exclu. 
sion or diminution of intercourse with other nations, isa 
Chinese policy, which the present state of enlightenment 
must condemn, as an object to be followed for its own sake, 
It is to commerce that the whole civilized world owes its 
present state of advancement; and a higher interest than 
that of mere pecuniary views,—the moral interest of the 
world,—demands, that, instead of seeking to wrap them- 
selves up within themselves, different communities should 
seek for intercourse with each other, by every means with- 
in their power. If an extension of the circle of our.sym- 
pathies, of the sphere of our observation, an acquaintance 
with, and improvement in the arts and sciences that adorn, 
embellish and elevate mankind, and opportunities for the 
exertion of our energies, in the widest field of action, be 
desirable—then are we called upon, by every duty, and 
every tie to ourselves and to our fellow beings, to throw down 
all barriers to freedom of intercourse, wherever it is practi- 
cable to do so; and never can we defend a policy which 
has no other recommendation than that of cutting us off, as 
a community, from all necessity for intercourse with the 
rest of the world. 
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Art. X.—Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men 
of Italy: by Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, James 
Montgomery, and others. 2 vols. Philadelphia, Lea & 
Blanchard. 


Biography, always one of the most interesting branches 
of literature, is particularly so, when it relates to those ex- 
traordinary men, “the day-stars of their day,” who have 
burst through the night of ignorance and prejudice, have 
outstepped by centuries the learning of their compatriots, 
and anticipated the march of improvement and science. 

Some writer has remarked, that the difference between 
genius and mediocrity, consisted less in any inferiority of 
organization, than in the perseverance and sustained en- 
ergy which leads the man of genius to accomplish his de- 
signs, Overcoming apathy, enmity, jealousy, and apparently 
insurmountable difficulties, warring against ills, and triumph- 
ing over fate, leaving his name a glory to his country, a star 
to the world, whilst many, gifted with faculty to conceive 
and even talent to execute, become discouraged by the first 
difficulty, never carry through their designs, sink into obscu- 
rity, and leave no name behind. 

A work appeared a few years since, entitled “ on the pur- 
suit of literature under difficulties,” admirably calculated to 
awaken emulation in the breast of youth; for whilst it 
showed the aspirant for literary distinction 


“ How hard it is to climb, 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


it also proves how energy and. perseverance have carried 
men of superior minds up that lofty steep to a place in the 
temple. 

The lives of the literary and scientific men of Italy, give 
a striking proof, which the experience of all countries con- 
firms, of how seldom are “the favorites of Nature” the 
favorites of Fortune. It would seem as if heaven designed 
to show mankind how little it valued wealth and worldly 
prosperity, by endowing with these gifts those who merit 
the scorn and contempt of the wise and good, whilst those 
endowed with genius, virtue and talents, have not unfre- 
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quently been the sport of fortune,—apparently the victims 
of an adverse destiny. 

The deeply inte resting volumes we are about to notice, 
commence with the life of Dante Alighieri, who was born 
in 1265, and died 1321. 

As aman of surpassing genius, bursting like a meteor 
through the intellectual darkness which suc ceeded the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, Dante appeared the first to 
lead the way in that brilliant galaxy of great minds, that 
made Italy a second time the seat of the arts, of poetry and 
refinement. 

Civilization and the arts, which had been driven from the 
soil of Italy, by the irruptions of successive hordes of bar- 
barians, found, for a time, an asylum in the south of Franee, 
along the beautiful valleys of the Garonne and the Durance, 
and the soft Provencal tongue was tuned to harmony, by the 
lays of the Troubadours. The Italian, which was destined 
to succeed the Provencal, as the language of poetry and 
song, was then struggling into existence, springing from a 
mixture of the harmonious Provencal and Moorish, grafted 
on the Latin. 

Dante is the first who tuned to numbers this unformed 
tongue, and is, therefore, not inappropriately considered as 
the first who gave it a character and form. Colleges at 
that time existed in many of the large towns in northern 
Italy, but Latin was the only language studied, and science 
and polite literature gave way to p Jlemical disquisitions and 
the philosophy of the schools, Dante studied at Padua, and 
Bologna, and was well versed in the writings of the classic au- 
thors of Rome. He was also an adept in the learning of the 
day, perseveringly and patiently toiled through the almost 
interminable labyrinths of school divinity, under the be- 
wildering guidance of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. 
Following the fashion of the times, he visited the univer- 
sities of other countries, particularly those of Paris and Ox- 
ford, holding debates with the learned, and challenging them 
to dispute on some polemical controversy, according to the 
syllogistic system of Aristotle. 


“ During this season of seed-time for the mind,” says our author, 
voli, p. 21, “we are told that, notwithstanding his indefatigable la- 
bors in the acquirement and cultivation of knowledge, he appeared 80 
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cheerful, frank and generous in deportment and disposition, that 
nobody would have imagined him to be such a devotee to literature in 
the stillness of the closet, or the open field of college exercises. On 
the contrary, he passed in public for a gallant and high-bred man of 
the world ; following its customs and fashions, so far as might be 
deemed consistent in a person of honor and independence,—qualities 
on which he sufficiently prided himself, and paid for it, like Aristides, 
by banishment.” 


Thus it appears that Dante was not one of those who, 
because “ they feel the god within them,’—because they de- 
vote their minds to intellectual culture,—consider themselves 
privileged to neglect all the graces of manner, all gentle- 
manly refinement. This, however, was not the weakness 
or the affectation of those times, when the spirit of chivalry, 
yet in its zenith, made the higher classes affix a great value 
to all personal accomplishments. It was reserved for a 
later period, when chivalry should be but a sound, a dying 
echo of a thing passed away, for men who affect literature, 
to neglect the graces, and because they can read a Greek 
Homer or Sophoc les, write an able article for a review, or 
pen a stanza, to deem themselves privileged to neglect the 
graces, to assume the sloven, and violate all the conventional 
forms of good socie ty. 

In speaking of what Dante did for the Italian language, 
our author says, 


“ He ran through the whole compass of his native vocabulary, he 
tried every note of the diapason, and all that were most pure, har- 
monious, or energetic, he sanctioned, by employing them in his song, 
which gave them a voice in after ages, so that few, comparatively very 
few, have been entirely rejected by his most fastidious successors. It 
was well for the poetry of his country, that he wrote his immortal 
work in its language, for neither Petrarch nor Boccaccio could have 
gone so far as they did in perfecting it, if they had not had so great a 
model, not to equal only, but to excel. They, indeed, affected to think 
little of their vernacular writings, and pretended merely to amuse 
themselves with such compositions as every body could read. Dante 
himself began his poem in Latin; and if he had gone forward, the 
finishing stroke of the last line would have been a coup de grace which 
it could never have survived.” P. 53 


At the time that Dante lived, the contest between the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines was at its greatest height. The 
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Popes not satisfied with papal dominion over the greatest 
countries of Europe, were anxious to secure temporal do- 
minion over the rich plains of Lombardy, which they pre- 
tended were bequeathed to Pope Silvester, by the Emperor 
Constantine. The partizans of the Popes assumed the name 
of Guelfs, those of the Emperor, that of Ghibellines. This 
contest lasted many years, and had all the character of a 
civil war; state being not only arrayed against state, but 
people of the same state, the same province, the same city, 
and even the same family, being frequently arrayed against 
each other in violent and implacable hostility. 

At the time of Dante’s birth, the Guelfs, or papal party, 
had obtained the ascendancy in Florence, and the Poet ad- 
hered to this party till his banishment, when the interference 
of the Pope, with the independence of the city, and the 
hostility of the citizens against himself and his friends, com- 
pelled him to take part with the imperialists, 

The Florentines have had to endure the obloquy of all the 
learned world, for their treatment of their first great poet: 
but we see, Dante had linked himself with a party which, 
by its impolicy and tyranny, had become odious to the 
people, and he suffered, in consequence, from the violence of 
the popular clamor. 

Like many of his brother poets and literati, Dante was 
not happy in his marriage. His wife was Madonna Gemma, 
the near kinswoman of Corso Donati, Dante’s most formid- 
able and inveterate rival, a leader of the Ghibellines, and one 
of the most factious of the turbulent nobility of Tuscany. 
Most of Dante’s biographers have spoken of this lady, as 
violent in her temper, and as making her husband miserable. 
We, however, think, that they have adduced no sufficient 
authority for such an accusation. Belonging to a family 
which espoused opposing interests to those maintained by 
her husband, her woman’s heart must have been often torn 
by contending feelings. How could she, with calmness, see 
her husband arrayed in arms against her family, and that 
cause which she had, from her infancy, been taught to be- 
lieve was arighteous one. Our author remarks : 


“The Poet’s known and avowed passion for Beatrice, living and 


dead, was alone sufficient to afflict a high-minded woman with the 
rankling consciousness that she had not al] her husband’s heart. It 
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is, moreover, no small proof of her submission to his will and pleasure, 
that their only daughter bore the name of his first,—last,—only love, 
if we are to believe all the protestations of his verse. Be these things 
as they may, it must be concluded, that he was coupled with a most 
unpoetical yoke-mate ; and she with a lord and master not easy to be 
ruled by her or any body else. It has been loosely stated, that “ the 
poet, not possessing the patience of Socrates, separated himself from 
his wife, with such vehement expressions of dislike, that he never 
afterwards allowed her to sit down in his presence.’ When this hap- 
pened,—if it ever did happen, does not appear,—nothing further seems 
certain, except that she did not follow her husband into exile. But 
Boccaccio himself acknowledges, that after that event, having secured 
(not without difficulty) a small portion of his effects from confiscation, 
as her dower, she preserved herself and little children from the 
wretchedness of absolute poverty, by such expedients of industry and 
economy as she had never before been accustomed to practice.”’ Vol. 
9 Pee 


It would be vain for us, in this brief notice, to enter into 
ahistory of the viscissitudes of the poet’s life——blended, as 
it is, with a history of the factions and contests of his 
country. The opposing party g zained the ascendancy, and 
accused the Guelfs of intriguing to surrender the castle of 
Prato to Charles of Valois, on condition of retaining the 
ascendency under him in Florence. Dante was then absent 
on an embassy to Rome. 


“ Of participation in such baseness (had his partisans been really 
guilty of it), Dante must stand clearly acquitted by every one who 
takes his character from the matter-of-fact statements, perverted as 
they are, of his adversaries themselves, much more from the unim- 
peachable evidence of his own writings ; open, undaunted, high-spirited 
and generous as a friend, he was not less violent, acrimonious, and 
undisguisedly vindictive as an enemy. So exasperated, however, were 
the Neri against him, that they de molished his dw elling, confiscated his 
property, pn decreed a fine of eight thousand jire against him, with 
banishment for two years, not for any crime of whie h he had been 
convicted, but under pretence of contumacy, because he did not appear 
to a citation, which had been issued when they knew him to be absent, 
—absent, it might be said, on their own business (his mission to Rome,) 
where he could not be aware of the nature of his imputed offence, till 
he heard of the condign punishment with which it had been thus pre- 
maturely visited. In the course of a few weeks, a further inculpation 
of Dante and his associates was promulgated, under which they were 
condemned to perpetual exile, with the merciless provision that, if any 
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of them thereafter fell into the hands of their persecutors, they should 
be burned alive. And this execrable measure seems to have been de- 
termined upon, before the exiled party had made any attempt, by force of 
arms, to reénter Florence.” Vol. i., p. 33. 


Upon information reaching him of his banishment, Dante 
hastened from Rome, and was compelled, almost from ne- 
cessity, to join his banished and homeless countrymen. They 
joined themselves to the Ghibellines, deeming the adherents 
of the emperor less enemies of their country than the other 
faction had proved itself to have been. They raised their 
standard under count Alessandro da Romena. Numbers of 
malcontents, from all parts of northern Italy, joined them, 
until their army amounted to ten thousand men, with which 
they attempted to surprise Florence. They were, however, 
unsuccessful; and from this time Dante became a wanderer, 
in exile and poverty, accepting the means of subsistence 
from lukewarm friends, from strangers who, perhaps, pitied 
and admired him, and sometimes reduced to the necessity of 
accepting benefits even from generous enemies. 


“ Hence,” says the writer of the present life of the poet, “ we trace 
him at uncertain periods, through Lombardy, Tuscany and Romagna, 
as an admitted, welcomed, admired, or merely a tolerated guest, accord- 
ing to the liberality or caprice of his patrons, for the time being. Little 
more can be recorded of these evil days and years, of which he was 
conpelled to say, ‘I have no pleasure in them,’ than a few question- 
able anecdotes of his caustic humour, and the names of some of those 
who showed him kindness in his affliction.” Vol. i., p. 38. 


It was after his banishment that Dante wrote his immor- 
tal poem, the “ Divina Commedia.” It consists of a hun- 
dred cantos, and is one of the most wonderful productions 
ever accomplished by human genius. The most erudite 
scholars of modern Europe have employed their talents and 
learning in elucidating its obscurities, and commenting upon 
its beauties. We have not room here to enter upon so ex- 
tensive a theme for discussion, but we cannot close our 
remarks respecting so extraordinary a genius, without a 
few comments upon his celebrated poem. We must, how- 
ever, say a few words respecting his Beatrice, “ his first, last, 
only love,” as he terms her. Many writers have asserted, 
that no such a person as Beatrice existed ; that the beauti- 
ful being that he has linked to immortality in his verse, was 
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but an ideal personation of his visions of goodness and of 
beauty,—the incarnation of a poet’s dream. The most 
received opinion, however, is, that she was the daughter of 
Folco Portinari, a Florentine noble. The return of spring 
was usually hailed by rural fétes, held under the roofs of 
common friends, and where the old would, for a time, lay 
aside their gravity, and mingle in the sports of youth. It 
was at one of these festive parties, held at the house of 
Folco Portinari, when the poet was only nine years of age, 
that he first beheld the daughter of his host, a year younger 
than himself, and whose name he has linked with immor- 
tality. We learn from Boccaccio,—so near being a cotem- 
porary,—that Dante, though but a boy, received her beau- 
tiful image into his heart with such a fondness of affection, 
that, from that day, it never departed thence. Beatrice 
died in 1290, at the early age of twenty-four, long before 
her lover had formed the plan of that poem, or created the 
paradise to which he has transported her. 

The * Divina Commedia” is a “ vision of Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise ;” it is written in ¢erze rime, which he is 
supposed to have invented, and which Lord Byron attempted 
in English verse, in his poem entitled the “ Prophecy of 
Dante.” 

We have elsewhere remarked of the great poet, that his 
verse makes the reflex of the character and spirit of the age, 
and it would be idle to attempt to give those unacquainted 
with the poem the least idea of the various beauties of this 
extraordinary production. As the writer of the life of 
Dante, in the present volumes, justly remarks : 


“Dante was the very poet, and the ‘Divina Commedia’ the very 
poem, to be expected from the influence of all existing circumstances 
in church and state, at the time when he flourished. The poet and his 
age were homogeneous, and his song was as truly in season as that of 
the nightingale in spring: the winter of barbarism had broken up; 
the summer heat of refinement had not yet come on: acentury earlier, 
there would have been too much ignorance ; a century later, too much 
intelligence, to form such a theme and such a minstrel; for though 
Dante, in any age, must have been one of its greatest bards, yet the 
bard that he was, he could not have been in any other than that in 
which he lived. 

“Dante, as hath already been intimated, is the hero of his own 
poem; and the ‘ Divina Cemmedia’ is the only example of an at- 
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tempt triumphantly achieved, and placed beyond the reach of scorn 
or neglect, wherein, from beginning to end, the author discourses 
concerning himself individually. Had this been done in any other 
way than the consummately simple, delicate and unobtrusive one 
which he has adopted, the whole would have been inaufferable ego. 
tism, disgusting coxcombry, or oppressive dulness,—whereas this 
personal identity is the charm, the strength, the soul of the book; 
he lives, he breathes, he moves through it; -his pulse beats, or 
stands still, his eye kindles or fades, his cheek grows pale with 
horror, colours with shame, or burns with indignation: we hear his 
voice, his step, in every page; we see his shape by the flames of 
Hell, his shadow in the land where their is no other shadow (Purga- 
torio), and his countenance gaining angelic elevation from colloquy 
sublime, with glorified intelligences inthe Paradise above. Nor does 
he ever go out of his actual character; he is, indeed, the lover from 
infancy of Beatrice, the aristocratic magistrate of a fierce democracy, 
the valiant soldier in the field of Campaldino, the fervent patriot in the 
feuds of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the eloquent and subtle dispu- 
tant in the schools of theology ; the melancholy exile, wandering from 
court to court, depending for bread and shelter on petty princes, who 
knew not his worth, except as a splendid captive in their train; and 
above al], (though not obtrusively so), he is the poet anticipating his 
own assured renown, and dispensing at his will honor or infamy to 
others, whom he need but to name, and the sound must be heard to the 
end of time, and echoed from al! regions of the globe. Dante, in his 
vision, is Dante as he lived, as he died, and as he expected to live in 
both worlds, beyond death,—an immortal spirit in the one, an unfor- 
gotten poet in the other. Pride of birth, consciousness of genius, re- 
ligious feeling almost to fanaticism, and the sense of wrongs, under 
which he is alternately inflamed with rage, withered with disappoint- 
ment, or saddened with despair,—these are continually reminding the 
reader of the man as he was, stimulating his jaded hope with the bit- 
ter sweet of revenge, which he could wreak at will upon his enemies ; 
and solacing a wounded spirit with the thought of fame in possession 
which his fellow-citizens could not confiscate, and fame in reversion, 
of which contemporaries could not cut off the entail.” Vol. i., p. 67. 


Dante spent the last few years of his life at Ravenna, 
with the noble-minded Guido da Polenta, and here he died 
on the 14th of September, 1321. He was buried with a 
splendor worthy of his name, and Guido da Polenta pro- 
nounced his funeral eulogium, and formed the design of 
erecting over his remains a superb sepulchre, but he was 
himself, soon after, driven forth as an exile. It was not 
till a hundred and fifty years after, that Bernardo Bembo, 
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father of the famous Cardinal Bembo, carried out Polenta’s 
design, and three centuries later Cardinal Gonzaga raised a 
second and far more sumptuous monument to him, who had 
raised to himself a more lasting monument-in the language 
of his country. Such was the honor paid to his memory 
in Ravenna, where he was buried, whilst Florence, his birth- 
place, raised not a trophy to his name. Several embassies 
were sent from Florence, to reclaim the bones of her exiled 
poet and patriot, but they were unsuccessful. Alluding to 
this, Byron has made the poet beautifully and indignantly 
exclaim, 


“The day may come she would be proud to have 
The dust she dooms to scatter, and transfer 
Of him whom sheMlenied a home, the grave. 
But this shall not be granted; let my dust 
Lie where it falls ; nor shal] the soil which gave 
Me breath, but in her sudden fury thrust 
Me forth to breathe elsewhere, so reassume 
My indignant bones, because her angry gust 
Forsooth is over, and repeal’d her doom. 
No,—she denied me what was mine,—my roof, 
And shall not have what is not her’s,—my tomb.” 
Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. 
Boccaccio, the earliest of Dante’s biegraphers, says, that 
he was of middle stature ; that he stooped a little from his 
shoulders,—a usual habit with literary and thoughtful men, 
—that he was remarkable for his firm and graceful gait; his 
face was long, his nose acquiline, his eyes full and piercing, 
his cheekbones large, and his upper lip projected over the 
under one; his complexion was dark, his hair and beard 
black, thick and curled; and his countenance exhibited a 
confirmed expression of melancholy and thoughtfulness. 
The sound of Dante’s lyre had not ceased to echo amidst 
the valleys of Lombardy, when a softer strain was heard ; 
and the lover’s lute suceeeded to the more majestic strains 
of him, who sang of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise. This was 
the bard whom love, and the tenderness and beauty in which 
he clothed his passion, have made immortal, he of whom 
a kindred poet has made Dante thus speak : 


“ But out of the long file of sonneteers 
There shal] be some who will not sing in vain, 
And he, their prince, shal] rank among my peers, 
VOL. I.—NoO. 2. 
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And love shall be his torment ; but his grief 
Shall make an immortality of tears, 

And Italy shall hail him as the chief 

Of Poet-lovers, and his higher soag 
Of Freedom wreathe him with as green a leaf. 


Petrarch was born at Arezzo, in Tuscany, on the night of 
the 20th of July, 1304, the same night that the exiled 
Ghibellines endeavoured by force of arms to reinstate them. 
selves in Florence. He was of Florentine extraction, though 
born after his parents were banished from their native city, 
and was seventeen years of age at the time of Dante’s death, 

When Petrarch was eight years of age, his parents went to 
reside at Pisa, but the next year they removed to Avignon, 
in the south of France, where the Pope hiad then established 
his court. At 15,he was sent to study at the University of 
Montpelier, then frequented by a vast number of students. 
It was his father’s intention that he should pursue the study 
of law, as a profession, but the muses had already captivated 
his fancy. He tells us himself, in his Letter to Posterity, 


“Tt was not that I was not pleased with the venerable authority of 
the laws, full, as they doubtless are, of the spirit of ancient Rome, but 
because their use was depraved by the wickedness of man ; and it was 
tedious to learn that by which I could not profit without dishonor.” 


We are told, that when his father discovered Petrarch’s 
taste for literature, he made a journey to Montpelier, and 
threw his beloved manuscripts into the fire,—a severe loss at 
a time when books were multiplied by the pen alone, and 
were, consequently, very scarce and expensive. Petrarch 
afterwards studied at the university of Bologna, then cele- 
brated for having the most learned professors of the age, 
where he spent three years, and returned to Avignon on 
the death of his parents. His learning, his genius, his 
accomplishments, his splendid talents and handsome person, 
his irreproachable conduct gained him the friendship of 
the most distinguished men of the day, but particulacly ob- 
tained for him the regard of the three noble brothers of the 
illustrious house of Colonna. 

But, wherever the name of Petrarch has been heard— 
and where has it not, that civilization and refinement have 
extended,—he has made known the beauty, the virtues, the 
goodness of Laura. 
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“ Now,” says our author “at the age of twenty-three, after the fire 
of mere boyhood had evaporated, he felt the power of a violent and 
inextinguishable passion. At six in the morning, on the 6th of April, 
1327, on occasion of the festival of Easter, he visited the church of 
Sainte Claire, at Avignon, and beheld, for the first time, Laura de Sade. 
She was just twenty years of age, and in the bloom of beauty,—a 
beauty, so touching and heavenly, so irradiated by purity and smiling 
innocence, and so adorned by gentleness and modesty, that the first 
sight stamped the image in the poet's heart, never hereafter to be 
erased.” Vol. i., p. 78. 


Laura was the daughter of Audibert de Noves, and at the 
early age of seventeen, had been married to Hugh de Sade. 
She was distinguished by her rank and fortune, but still 
more for her beauty, her goodness, and the purity of 
her life, ata time remarkable for the prevailing laxity of 
manners. She is now known to the world as the subject of 
Petrarch’s verses, “ as the woman who inspired an immortal 
passion, and, kindling into living fire the dormant sensibility 
of the poet, gave origin to the most beautiful and refined, 
the’ most passionate, and yet the most delicate, amatory 
poetry that exists in the world.” 

Like every other circumstance connected with the lives 
or writings of extraordinary men, the subject of Laura has 
afforded a wide field for disquisition among the learned. 
Her very existence was even doubted ; but the researches 
of the Abbé de Sade, who claimed his descent from this 
illustrious lady, have brought to light many interesting par- 
ticulars respecting, her. At the time of his first beholding 
her, Laura was married, and Petrarch had entered into the 
church. Many have deemed it impossible that the Poet should 
have retained, for so many years, the tender impression of so 
hopeless a passion; but this was in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. The Provencal bards, the Troubadour, as well as 
the Paladin, always selected some fair and high-born lady, 
as the object of their homage,—as the inspirer of their muse, 
—and whose name graced their verses. This chosen lady was 
as often married as not; the attachment was ever considered 
as purely platonic; no one believed the lady gave any return, 
but the permission to enrol himself as her knight, and to 
address his verses to her; even the name was frequently 
concealed under some more euphonious or romantic one. 
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None of the verses written by Petrarch before he saw 
Laura have been preserved : 


“Latin was in use among the learned ; but ladies, unskilled in a 
dead language, were accustomed to be sung, by the Troubadours, in 
their native Provengal dialect. Petrarch loved Italy, and all things 
Italian ; he perceived the melody, the grace, the earnestness, which it 
could embody. The residence of the Popes at Avignon caused it to 
be generally understood ; and in the language of his native Florence, 
the poet addressed his lady, though she was born under a less favored 
sky. His sonnets and canzoni obtained the applause they deserved : 
they became popular: and he, no doubt, hoped that the description of 
his misery, his admiration, his almost idolatry, would gain him favor in 
Laura’s heart.” Vol. i. p. 81. 


Petrarch was always fond of travelling; and to wean 
his thoughts from Laura, and to gratify his curiosity, and 
extend his experience, he made a tour through France, 
Flanders and Brabant; thence he proceeded to Italy. 
With a mind imbued with the classic lore of Rome, no 
wonder that the eternal city filled him with avonder and 
admiration; he found it greater and more majestic infits 
ruins than he had imagined ; instead of wondering how it 
was that it had given laws to the world, he was only sur- 
prised, that its supremacy had not been more speedily ac- 
knowledged, or that it had ever ceased. From Italy, he 
went to Spain; and having seen all that the world then 
offered, worthy his attention, he returned to Avignon, and 
soon after took up his residence in the valley of Vaucluse. 
Here the poet resided, with little intermission, from 1336 to 
1341, and as the name of Laura is not more blended with 
his verse than is that of his romantic retreat, which has 
since become the shrine visited by many a pilgrim to do 
homage to his genius and tenderness, we must extract a de- 
scription : 


“The valley is narrow, as its name testifies,* shut in by high and 
craggy hills ; the river Sorgue traverses its depth; and on one side, a 
vast cavern, in the precipitous rock, presents itself, from which the 
fountain flows that is the source of the river. Within the cave, the 
shadows are black as night ; the hills are clothed by umbrageous trees, 
under whose shadow the tender grass, starred by innumerable flowers, 
offers agreeable repose. The murmur of the torrent is perennial ; that, 


* Vau-cluse meaning narrow or close valley. 
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and the song of the birds, are the only sounds heard. No sounds of 
music visited his ears; he heard, instead, the carolling of the birds, and 
the brawling of waters. Often he remained in silence from morning 
till night, wandering among the hills, while the sun was yet low ; and 
taking refuge, during the heat of the day, in his shady garden, which, 
sloping down toward the Sorgue, was terminaied on one side by in- 
accessible rocks. At night, after performing his clerical duties (for he 
was cangn of Lombes), he rambled among the hills, often entering at 
midnight the cavern, whose gloom even during the day struck the soul 
with awe.” Vol, i., p. 88. 

Petrarch’s name had, by this time, spread far and wide ; 
his learning, correct conduct, amiable manners, and affec- 
tionate disposition, had made him universally beloved. But 
how, at a time before printing was discovered, the fame of 
his poetry had spread so far, appears now astonishing. He 
tells us, that the two great passions of his soul were love and 
glory ; that this last became stronger from being linked with 
the first——for he wished Laura’s lover to be renowned. 
Fate seemed to favor his wishes; his fame had spread to 
distant countries, and his high merit was every where ac- 
knowledged. ‘The laurel crown was simultaneously offered 
to him by the cities of Rome and Paris. 

“It wason the same day, the 24th August, 1340, while at Vaucluse, 
he received letters from the Roman senate, and from the chancellor of 
the University of Paris, inviting him to receive it. Hesitating to which 
city to yield the preference, he wrote to ask the advice of Cardinal Co- 
lonna, and, counselled by him, as well as following his own predilec- 
tion, he decided in favor of Rome.” Vol. i., p. 95. 


Proud as Petrarch must have been of the honor thus 
offered to him, he would not accept it till he had proved 
himself worthy of it. Robert, king of Naples, was then con- 
sidered the most accomplished prince of Europe; Petrarch 
visited him on his way to Rome, and begged this monarch 
to.permit his acquirements to be examined. before him, and 
to decide whether he deemed him worthy of the laurel 
crown. The king not only declared him worthy of the lau- 
rel, but sent an ambassador to be present, on his part, when 
the crown was conferred. On the 17th of April, 1341, 
Petrarch was crowned in the capitol, with great solemnity, 
in presence of all the nobles and high-born ladies of the city. 
“TI then,” says he, in his Epistle to Posterity, “thought my- 
self worthy of the honor: love and enthusiasm bore me on, 
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but the laurel did not increase my knowledge, while it gave 
birth to envy inthe hearts of many.” After this event, Pe- 
trarch resided principally in Italy. We find him, at differ- 
ent periods, at Naples, Padua, Parma, Milan and Venice. 

The year 1348 was a fatal year to the whole world. The 
plague, which had been extending its ravages over Asia, 
spread through Europe, and carried off half its population. 
Many of Petrarch’s friends were amongst its victims, and 
amongst others his Laura, the object of. ardent, Jasting and 
romantic passion. She was taken ill on the 3d of April, and 
languished but three days, dying on the 6th, and was in- 
terred on the evening of the same day, in the church of the 
minor Friars, at Avignon. By a singular coincidence, she 
died on the anniversary of the day on which he had first 
beheld her. 

During the latter years of his useful and virtuous life he 
suffered from the attacks of a tertian fever,—a disease preva- 
lent in the climate of Lombardy. For change of air, and to 
recover his health, he built a house at Arqua, a village north 
of Padua, among the Euganean hills ; here, or at Padua,he 
spent the last few years of his life. On the morning of the 
19th of July, 1374, he was found by his attendants, in his 
library, his head resting on a book. As he would often pass 
hours in this attitude, it at first excited no attention, but the 
immovability of his posture, at length, grew alarming, and it 
was soon perceived that he was no more. He wanted but 
one day of having completed his 70th year. 

The report of his death spread consternation through the 
country, and people from far and near flocked to attend his 
funeral. Francisco da Carrara, with all the nobility of 
Padua, was present. The body was first interred in a cha- 
pel of the church of Arqué, which Petrarch himself had 
built. Francisco Brossano afterwards erected a marble 
monument, opposite the church, to which the body was 
transferred. 

Gentleness, tenderness, delicacy of thought and feeling, 
seem to have been peculiar characteristics of Petrarch’s 
mind. Most of his sonnets are supposed to have been 
written at Vaucluse, where the solitude in which he resided 
served as a nurse of love, and afforded him the leisure to 
weave his beautiful and tender conceptions into verse. 
Those who, in their youth, have had impressed upon their 
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hearts the image of some lovely and amiable being, know 
how that beloved form will rise up before their mind’s eye, 
in the haunts of the world,—in crowded courts, in travel, 
and in busy cities. How, then, could it fail of being ever 
present in the solitude of nature, amidst woods and hills, 
and murmuring waters,—where, to the poet’s and lover's 
imagination, every object which surrounded him seemed to 
image forth her form ; every sound “to shape and syllable” 
itself into her name. 

Petrarch’s sonnets have been translated into every modern 
language of Europe. Innumerable have been the attempts 
to render them into English verse ; scarcely a distinguished 
English poet who has notattempted some of them. Capel Lloft 
published a translation of them a few years since, but Lady 
Dacre is considered to have caught and preserved, in her 
translations, more of the spirit, delicacy of thought, harmony 
and grace, than any one of the many wh have attempted 
to imitate, what is unequalled and inimitable. 

Would ourspace permit, we would present our readers with 
a few of these beautiful translations. We must, however, 
confine ourselves to one, which may serve as an example of 
the style and character of these celebrated effusions : 


“ From hill to hill I roam, from thought te thought, 
With love my guide ; the beaten path I fly, 

For there in vain the tranquil life is sought ; 

If ’mid the waste well forth a lonely rill, 

Or deep embosomed a low valley lie, 

In its calm shade my trembling heart is still ; 
And there, if Love so will, 

I smile, or weep, or fondly hope or fear, 

While on my varying brow, that speaks the soul, 
The wild emotions roll, 

Now dark, now bright, as shifting skies appear ; 
That whosoe’er has proved the lover’s state 
Would say, ‘he feels the flame, nor knows his future fate. 


9 


The next, in chronological order, of the great spirits of 
Italy, was Giovanni Boccaccio, last of 


“ the all Etruscan three,— 
Dante, and Petrarch, and scarce less than they, 
The bard of prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of Love.” Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Boccaccio was born in 1313. His father was a merchant, 
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in good circumstances, and filled several offices under the 
Florentine republic : his mother was a young French gil, 
who died soon after his birth. Boccaccio is supposed to have 
accompanied his father in his mercantile excursions to Na- 
ples, Venice, Ravenna and Paris. ‘The practice of the law 
appears, at that time, to have been held in the highest con- 
sideration ; for, like his friend Petrarch, Boccaccio was des- 
tined by his father to follow that profession ; but the hard, 
dry study soon disgusted the lively and imaginative youth. 
From his twentieth to his thirtieth year he resided at the 
court of Robert, king of Naples, and associated with its re 

fined, but licentious nobility. He was, certainly, a poet by 
nature, and his imagination, even from ‘infancy, was peculli- 
arly inventive and imaginative: yet it is asserted, that the 
poetic spark was kindled into a flame by a visit he chanced 
to make to the tomb of Virgil, at Pausilippo : 

“Such as the tomb of Virgil is now,—such was it five hundred years 
ago, when Boccaccio’s heart glowed with newborn enthusiasm, ashe 
gazed upon it. He remained long contemplating the spot, and calling 
to mind, with admiration, the fame of him whose ashes reposed in the 
structure before him ; then he began to lament his evil fortune, which 

obliged him to give up his faculties to baser pursuits. Touched, sud- 
denly and deeply, by an ardent desire of cultivating poetry, he, on his 
return home, cast aside all thoughts of business, and eagerly gave him- 
self up to the muses.” Vol i., p. 126. 

As soon as he became a poet, it was essential to have a 
lady-love, and he attached himself to the lady Mary, an ille- 
gitimate daughter of king Robert. She was remarkably 
beautiful, and highly accomplished. Boccaccio devoted 
himself, for several years, with great ardour, to the pursuit of 
his favorite passion, poetry ; and no doubt, his poems were 
highly admired and widely circulated; but his verses 
wanted the sublimity, grandeur, yet delicacy, of Dante ; the 
grace and harmony of Petrarch. What peculiarly dis- 
tinguished Boccaccio, was the fertility of his imagination, 
and his quick invention. His poems are now little known 
or read; but his “Decameron,” consisting of “a hundred 
tales of love,” said to have been written to amuse Queen 
Jane and her court during the plague which ravaged Italy 
in 1348, has caused his name to be handed down to us, 
among the great men of Italy. His language is considered 
as a model of pure Tuscan, and is studied by all as an ex- 
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ample on which to forma pure and correct Italian style. 
He, possesses, in a high degree, the charm of eloquence, the 
tenderness, the passion, the enthusiasm, the pathos, the 
soul-touching nature of the best tales, which place him in 
the highest rank among the authors of any age or clime. 

Boceaccio soon after left Naples for his native Florence, 
where the principal part of his latter years were spent. He 
was the,intimate friend of Petrarch, and, above all, is the 
world indebted to him for his indefatigable exertions to pro- 
mote the cause of learning and literature, and this at a time 
when, from the scarcity and expense of books, their culti- 
vation was attended with so many difficulties. He was 
poor, yet he spent large sums in the purchase of ancient 
manuscripts, many of which he transcribed with his own 
hand. One anecdote related by our author, shows the ex- 
treme difficulty attending the acquisition of books, at that 
period. 


“He made journeys in search of manuscripts, and records one 
anecdote whieh shows how often disappointment must have attended 
his labors. He visited the celebrated convent of Monte Cassino, under 
the idea that he might find some ancient manuscripts hitherto unknown. 
He asked for the library, and was taken upa ladder, into a loft exposed 
to the weather where the books were lying on the floor, moth-eaten 
and covered with damp mould. While he indignantly regarded the 
materials of learning that lay desolate before him, he was told, to add to 
his horror, that the monks were in the habit of effacing the writing 
from the venerable parchments, and of replacing it by scraps from the 
ritual, for which they found a ready sale among the neighboring villa- 
gers. Nor was his enthusiasm, like Petrarch’s, confined to the an- 
cients. He could not only feel and appreciate the genius of Dante, 
but exerted himself to inspire others with the admiration with which he 
was filled. He awoke the Florentines to a just sense of the merits of 
this sublime poet, and persuaded them, to erect a professorship in their 
university for the explanation of the Divina Commedia. He himself 
first filled the clair, and wrote a commentary on several of the books, 
besides a life of Dante. Vol. i., p. 142. 


Boccaccio survived his friend Petrarch only one year, he 
died at Certaldo on the twenty-first of December, 1375, in the 
63rd vear of his age. After the deaths of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, the cause of learning, if it did not decline in Italy, 
certainly made but little progress. No distinguished author 
appeared till the time of the Medici, above a hundred 
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years after. Still there were some few who displayed a 
taste for literature, and essentially served its cause by,col- 
lecting manuscripts and forming libraries ; and the great 
intercourse which then took place between Italy and Greece, 
caused many learned Greeks to visit Italy, where they dis- 
seminated a knowledge of the Greek language and philoso- 
phy. ‘The doctrines of Plato succeeded to the syllogisms of 
Aristotle, and their glowing beauty and imagination were 
well calculated to fascinate so quick and imaginative a peo- 
ple as the Italians. Cosmo de Medici became their convert, 
and established an academy at Florence, for their study and 
dissemination. Cosmo also founded the Medician library ; 
and the cause of learning was further advanced, by the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, as many learned 
Greeks sought an asylum in the various cities of Italy, 
where they spread knowledge and refinement and the arts. 
Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed the magnificent, deserves the 
fame he has acquired, less for his verses,—though he zanks 
high as a poet,—than for the encouragement he gave to the 
cultivation of poetry and the pursuits of literature. He en- 
couraged Greek learning, and was an enthusiastic Platonist. 
He chose literary men as his chief friends,—Politian, Mar- 
siglio, Ficino, and the three brothers of the name of Pulci. 
He instituted a yearly celebration of the anniversary of 
Plato’s birth and death, caused his refined philosophy to 
become the fashion in Italy, so, as our author remarks, “all 
the learned wrote and spoke Plato; and in Florence, in 
particular, classic learning was an indispensable qualification 
in a well-educated man.” 

One circumstance, which throws some light on the spirit 
of these romantic times, is, that as soon as Lorenzo com- 
menced to write verses he thought it necessary, as part of the 
essence of the poet, to become a lover. 

Lorenzo died at the early age of forty-four, April 8th 1492. 
The literary tastes of the Medici family, particularly those of 
Cosmo, Lorenzo and Leo X., rendered this the Augustan 
age of Italy for poets and philosophers. A short account is 
given of several men, distinguished in their day, but of 
whom little is known to the general reader at the present 
time. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola is celebrated for his 
wonderful attainments ; from his earliest years he was a 
prodigy of learning: before he had attained his twentieth 
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year, he visited the most celebrated schools of France and 
Italy, studying under and disputing with the most distin- 
guished professors. 'T'o an extensive knowledge of modern 
languages, he added a knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic. At twenty-three he visited Rome, 
where he published nine hundred propositions,—dialectic, 
moral, physical, mathematical, and theological,—and offered 
to dispute with any one respecting them: he appears to 
have been as good and amiable in private life, as admirable 
for his then deemed wonderful attainments, and died at the 
early age of thirty-one. 

About this period lived the three brothers of the name 
of Pulci, all distinguished for their learning and poetry, but 
Luigi Pulci is the most celebrated, and he has been made 
known to English readers by Lord Byron’s translation of 
the first Canto of his most celebrated poem, the “Morgante 


Magviore 
Pris poem is remarkable, besides its own intrinsic merit, 
as being the first of a series of romantic tales of Charlemagne 
andhis Paladins. The troubadours of Provence had taken 
king Arthur and the knights of the round table for the 
heroes of the wonderful adventures they recorded. The 
land from which these romances first emanated has been 
disputed by the learned ; some have asserted that they were 
French origin, whilst others have assigned them to 
Wales. A moment's consideration will show, that it is easy 
to reconcile this apparent difference. Arthur and his knights 
were the favorite themes of the lays of the ancient British 
bards. When the Saxons succeeded in obtaining possession 
of all England, the Britons, its old inhabitants, retreated,— 
some to the mountains of Wales, and others emigrated to 
France, where they settled in great numbers, and gave name 
to the Province of Brittany. They seem never to have 
amalgamated with any other people, but to have preserved 
their nationality, language, and manners, uncontaminated 
for many centuries. Arthur, their great hero, who had so 
gallantly fought to preserve their country and their hearths 
from their invaders, was, of course, the object of their pride 
and admiration ; and in the events of his life, and the tradi- 
tions of his valor, and prowess, the bards found themes, 
which gratified their own patriotism, soothed their wounded 
pride, and kindled the enthusiasm of their auditors. Books 
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could be scarcely said to have an existence at that period, 
and every chieftain retained in his household a bard or mini. 
strel, whose office it was to weave into verse the history, the 
actions, the genealogy of the family, and, also, to enliven the 
festive hour, by a relation of the wonderful deeds, and 
matchless prowess of the heroes of their country. ‘Thus it 
was, that tae same causes led to the same effects. The 
British bards sang the deeds of their favorite heroes at the 
same time, in Wales and in Bretagne, and romances, of 
which Arthur and his knight of the round table were the 
heroes, were heard in halls, and Lady’s Bower, contempo- 
raneously, amidst the gay valleys of France, and the more 
lovely landscapes of merry England. 'These poems, how- 
ever, never reached Italy. he very name of Saxon or Briton 
was scarcely known there, and they, consequently, could 
feel little sympathy with either the conquered or conquerors. 
But there was a subject which excited deep interest,—there 
was a people who awoke as much terror in the breast ofan 
Italian, as ever the Saxon name had done in that of an an- 
cient Briton. ‘The Mahometans were still the terror of 
Italy. 'The Saracens had possessed themselves of the coast 
of Africa, bordering on the Mediterranean, had thence passed 
into Spain, which they subdued, had entered France, and 
the battle fought at Roncesvalies, by Charlemagne and his 
knights, perhaps, alone prevented France from being like 
Spain, subjected to the sway of the Saracen. After the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1450, they pressed 
close upon Italy. Venice was threatened, and found she 
must either conquer or be conquered, and Ancona was 
actually taken by them. Here, then, we see the origin of 
the Italian romances of the fifteenth century. Here we see 
the reason that Charlemagne and his nephews Orlando and 
Rinaldo excited the same deep interest which the fables _re- 
Jating to Arthur and his knights, had kindled a century 
earlier in England, and the south of France. Luigi Pulci 
led the way in the series of poets who took as their 
subject the wars of Charlemagne and his Paladins in 
Spain against the Saracens. 

‘The ignorance and romantic character of the times in- 
duced a strong belief in giants, necromancers and enchanters. 
‘The British bards had their enchanter, Merlin, and their 
giants. ‘The Saracens or Mohometans were beings of fearful 
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interest to the early Christians. The flowing garments they 
wore, their bronzed features, their knowledge of various 
arts,—for they were, then, the most scientific people in 
the world, and particularly skilled in chemistry and medi- 
cine,—all caused them to be looked upon as beings of 
a different order. They considered their success in 
arms, and their skill in medicine, as the effects of necro- 
mancy. And the poet did but weave into verse, clothe with 
ideal beauty and immortalize the popular credulity of the 
age. . 
-Morgante is a Saracen giant, as “maggiore,” the Italian 
for great, implies. Orlando, travelling over the world in 
search of adventures, at length undertakes the relief of a 
convent besieged by three giants, who amuse themselves by 
throwing into ‘the garden of the monastery rocks, and trees 
torn up by the roots, Orlando kills two of the giants in 
iagle combat, and then goes in search of the third,—the 
mightiest and fiercest—who had retired into a cavern. 
Here Orlando finds him, but instead of fighting him, he con- 
verts him to Christianity, and baptizes him. Morgante, 
thenceforward a Christian, becomes gentle and amiable, the 
defender of distressed damsels, and the firm friend of Orlando. 
Pulci was followed in this species of poetical romance by 
Bojardo. He also took Orlando for his hero; but deeming 
that he could be no true hero, that he could not be interest- 
ing, unless in love, he wrote the “Orlando Innamorato,” or the 
“ Loves of Orlando,” and called into life the beautiful An- 
gelica, whose loveliness and coquetry made such havoc in 
the hearts of the Paladins of Charlemagne’s court, and 
whose romantic misfortunes excited so much interest. In 
this poem, Bojardo makes Angelica take refuge in the forest 
of Ardennes, where she drinks of an enchanted fountain, 
which causes her to fall in love with the first person she be- 
holds on awakening. Of course she beholds Rinaldo, 
instead of her true love, Orlando, and this unfortunate effect 
of enchantment, gives rise to most of the adventures recorded 
inthe poem. It is evident, that from this poem, Shakspeare 
derivedithe idea of the plot of his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. We cannot, in this brief space, give even a faint 
sketch of the plot of a poem, interspersed with numerous 
episodes, beautiful descriptions and fanciful digressions. 
The poet is ever the same, he never tires; life, energy, 
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variety and spirit, animate every stanza, and in fertility of 
invention, he is considered as far superior to Ariosto. 

Bojardo died in 1494. Berni, a poet of some reputation, in 
the early part of the next century, re-wrote the whole of the 
“Orlando Innamorato,” preserving the sense and meaning, 
but remodelling the versification. 

The next in succession of the great poet names of Italy, 
is Ludovico Ariosto, who was born in the Castle of Reggio, a 
city of Lombardy, on the 8th September, 1474. He was of 
noble parentage, his father being, at the tyme, of the poet’s 
birth, governor of the castle and territory of Reggio, which 
his name has invested with deep interest, and made. the 
shrine of pilgrims feet. Like his three great predecessors, 
he was condemned, against his will, to devote several years 
to the study of the law at Padua, but his distaste for the 
profession, soon became manifest, and he wag, at the age of 
twenty, permitted to luxuriate in the fields of classic litera- 
ture, or to feed his youthful imagination with the fascinating 
pages of French and Spanish romance, or that species just 
opened to his countrymen, by Pulci and Bojardo. 

It was in 1504 that Ariosto commenced his poem of 
“Orlando Furioso,” and the first edition appeared in 1515, 
about eleven years after its commencement. ‘Taking for 
his subject Charlemagne’s wars with the Saracens, and 
Orlando for his hero, the “ Orlando Furioso” may be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the “Orlando Innamorato” of 
Bojardo. His predecessor had described the great Paladin 
in love; Ariosto,as mad. Those, therefore, who had listened 
with intense interest and curiosity to Bojardo’s magnificent, 
though uncompleted plot, (death prevented him from carry- 
ing out his conceptions), perused with eager delight the 
sequel to his tales of wonder, and found, to their admiration, 
and contrary to every other similar attempt, that the sequel 
surpassed the original. 

The poem consists of the adventures of many knights, 
ladies and other personages, travelling in all lands, known 
or unknown in the old continent, to the moon, hell and 
purgatory. The adventures of each individual dorm, in 
itself, a distinct story, begun, dropped, renewed or concluded 
according to the pleasure of the narrator, who excites and 
keeps up, by every species of artifice, the unwearying 
curiosity of his readers 
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These materials, anomalous as they may seem to be, he 
has blended together with such inimitable skill, bodying them 
forth, as if by 1 magic, into such captivating forms , that he 
fails not to charm-the fancy of the reader, and make him 
dwell entranced upon the fascinating page. 

Strange and wild as these fictions appear to us now, they, 
nevertheless, bore some atfinity to the state of society in 
which they originated, when Italy appeared, as it were, a 
second time the nucleus of the world. The Greeks, after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the Romans, 
the Goths and Vandals from the north, the Moors from 
Africa, the Saracens and Arabs from the east of Asia, were 
found commingling on the shores of the Mediterranean. 


“ Hence,” says our author, “the superstitions, customs, languages, 
and habits of life among the most heterogeneous tribes, bordering on the 
fallen empire of the Cwesars, were grafted upon those of the refined 
and intellectual people, whom luxury had effeminated and prepared for 
subjugation, by more enterprising and energetic, though, at best, but 
semi-barbarian conquerors. Hence, we frequently find, in chivalrous 
records, the most gross and incongruous stories of oriental, African, 
or Scandinavian growth, allied to archetypes in classical mythology, or 
derived from ancient history ; and only modified, enriched, distorted, or 
aggravated in grandeur, complexity or terrible beauty, by those who 
adopted them.” Vol. i. p. 253. 


The chronological arrangement adopted by the compilers 
of the present volumes, led us to dwell first upon the poets 
of Italy, for here as elsewhere, it was they who led the way 
inthe regeneration of the arts and sciences. The golden 
chain of poets is now broken by the not less distinguished 
names of Machiavelli, Galileo and Guicciardini ; these are 
worthy of a separate article, which we may, perhaps, present 
in a future number, and shall proceed to speak of the next 
great poet of Italy, Torquato ‘Tasso, who 


“ Of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Shall pour his sou! out o’er Jerusalem, 
He, too, shal! sing of arms, and christian blood 
Shed where’Christ bled for man ; and his high-harp 
Shall, by the willow over Jordan’s flood, 
Revive a song of Zion.” 


At the name of Tasso what a number of contending emo- 
tions flash through the mind ; the events of his life being a 
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thousand times more touching and romantic than any thing 
to be met with in his own beautiful fictions. His father, 
Bernardo Tasso, was a poet of no mean rank, but his name 
is lost in the halo of glory which surrounds the name of his 
son: he wrote a work entitled “ Amadigi,” relating the ad- 
ventures of Amadis de Gaul. 

It was at Sorrento, a city in the vicinity of Naples, that 
‘Torquato was born, on the 11th of March, 1544. Like the 
illustrious bards who preceeded him to the temple of fame, 
Tasso was condemned for some time to the study of the 
law: it was whilst thus engaged that he composed his Rin- 
aldo, a romantic poem of twelve cantos. The hero is one 
of the many that figure in the “ Orlando Furioso.” As soon 
as it appeared, it became extremely popular. It is said to 
have occupied him oaly ten months ; and to have been aec- 

complished at the early age of eighteen. Renown, and the 
admiration of all Italy, were immediately his; but he does 
not appear to have been blinded by vanity, to believe that 
the goal was won ; he did not relax in his pursuit of know- 
ledge; he repaired to Bologna, and afterwards to Padua, 
where he devoted much of his attention to the works of 
Aristotle and Plato. 

In 1565, Torquato arrived at Ferrara, then one of the most 
refined courts of Europe, and immediately became a favorite 
with Alphonso, the reigning duke, and his two beautiful 
and accomplished sisters. Lucretia, afterwards Duchess of 
Urbino, appears always to have been ‘the steady friend and 
patroness of Tasso, w ‘thom she induced her brother to admit 
into his service, to bestow on him a pension of a hua- 
dred and eighty golden crowns a year, with the understand- 
ing that no personal duties would be required of him; but 
that he shou'd be at liberty to pursue his studies, and devote 
himself to his ruling passion, poetry. The third and 
youngest sister of this distinguished family, was named 
Leonora; she is said to have been lovely in person, of an 
amiable disposition, and highly cultivated mind. Many of 
'Tasso’s earliest and most graceful lyrics are addressed to the 
Duchess of Urbino; but the name of Leonora has been 
linked with the fame of the poet. She is generably con- 
sidered to have awakened in his breast, the same deep and 
passionate attachment which Dante bore to Beatrice, and 
Petrarch cherished for Laura. But, for ourselves, we cannot 
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help thinking it much more problematical. It is true, the 
fashion of the times, which permitted the poet to address in 
the most passionate and romantic strains the most highborn 
or exalted in rank, would favor the correctness of the gen- 
eral belief; but we find very little in Tasso’s poems them- 
selves to confirm it. Numberless are the canzoni and so- 
netti of which love is the theme. Dante and Petrarch were 
always constant; their tender effusions were always ad- 
dressed to one beloved object; and this constancy it is, 
which awakens for them our deepest sympathy. Tasso, on 
the contrary, offers up his adorations to such a vast number 
of different names and characters, that we are at a loss to 
ascertain whether he sought, by this means, to conceal from 
the world his deep love for one, or whether he was, in 
reality, as inconstant as he appears, fascinated, in turn, by 
every lovely face, yielding to the momentary passion, but 
capable of no lasting impression. 

We have ever considered deep feeling to be closely blend- 
ed with great poetic genius ; it is, in fact, the source of all the 
poet’s power, for it is by this that he knows how to touch our 
hearts, and link our sympathies with him. It is also possi- 
ble for a poet to have that redundancy of thought and fancy 
and feeling, that without any absorbing passion, it may be 
a relief and delight to give play to them in effusions, ad- 
dressed to the person who happened at the moment to be 
present, or had last occupied his attention. Much censure 
has been heaped upon Alfonso, for his conduct toward ‘T'as- 
so, but, says our author: 


“There is no doubi that, for a considerable period, during which the 
poet was engaged upon his great work, the duke countenanced him in 
the way most agreeable to his literary ambition and his personal vanity ; 
for he loved rich apparel, splendid apartments, sumptuous fare, and to 
be associated with persons of the highest rank,—feeling that he could 
adorn and dignify the circle in which he moved, both as a man of 
genius, exalted above competition by intellectual endowments, and as a 
man of the world, qualified to shine in external demeanour among gen- 
tlemen and soldiers, as well as among students and men of letters.” 


Vol. ii, p. 143. 


So many poets, many of ephemeral renown, had ex- 
hausted the subject of the Saracen wars in France and 
Spain. A later and more absorbing enthusiasm, had since 
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been awakened by the Crusades, and this was the subject 
fixed upon by Tasso, for a poem, which was to link his 
name with Homer, Virgil, and Ariosto. The “ Gerusalemme 
Liberata” is founded on the adventures of those chivalric 
spirits, who took up the cross, and rescued from the in- 
fidels the holy city. A vast number of characters are in- 
troduced, but the principal hero is Godfrey of Boulogne. 

The incidents of T'asso’s life are so remarkable, and so 
much are they blended with his personal and poetical 
character, that it is impossible to give even an abstract 
here. His writings are so numerous, so diversified, and so 
various, that to enter into any examination of them would 
require an essay much longer than the present article. 
They have been more often translated, than any other work 
of foreign literature. Besides many inferior attempts, the 
Jerusalem Delivered has been rendered into English by 
Fairfax, Hoole, Hunt, and Wiffin. ‘This last, written in the 
Spenserean stanza, is generally considered the best. 

During the latter part of Tasso’s life, he suffered, like our 
own Cowper and Collins, from aberration of mind. He was 
troubled by visions, and haunted by spirits. ‘To what ex- 
tent this moody madness seized hin, we cannot now ascer- 
tain, or how far it may have been increased, by his un- 
natural confinement of seven years. He was liberated in 
1586, at the intercession of the Prince of of Mantua; but, 
though liberty might have mitigated, it seems never to have 
relieved him entirely from his fearful disease ; the evil spirit 
came upon him at times, and all the enchantment of his 
heart could not drive it away. 

On the 10th of November, Tasso arrived at Rome, sick 
in health and with his mental faculties so much impared, 
that his friends anticipated his early death. The Pope 
told him, that he intended to bestow upon him “ the crown 
of laurel,—that from him it might receive as much honor 
as in times past it had conferred on others.” It was, how- 
ever, deferred till the spring: but his health became so bad, 
that, however much his dreams of ambition might have 
been soothed by such an honor, it was apparent that it never 
could be conferred upon him living. On the 10th of April, 
he was seized with a violent fever. Instead of the vain 
glory of a coronation in this world he prepared himself, with 
deep religious feeling, for that immortal crown which 
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awaited him in the world above, and expired on the 25th 
of April, having just completed his 51st year. Of ‘Tasso it 
may, indeed, be said, that his mind was too ethereal for its 
tenement of clay. 

“ Peace to Torquarto’s injured shade ! "twas his 

In life and death to be the mark where wrong 

Aim’d with her poisoned arrows, but to miss. 

Oh! Victor unsurpassed in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 

The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 

Compose a mind like thine, though all in one 

Condensed their scattered rays, they could not form a sun.” 


Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Having introduced these volumes to the notice of our 
readers, we refer them to the work itself,—assuring them, 
that they will find in its pages much valuable and interest- 
ing information. 
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Art. XI1—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — An Analytical Index of the whole of the Public Documents relative 
to Louisiana, deposited in the Archives of the Department “ De la 
Marine et des Colonies,” at Paris, containing matters of great 
interest, many of which are unknown to the present generation, in 
relation to the early history of this country, and showing that Lou- 
isiana was the first province, upon the continent of America, to 
raise the standard of Libe rly ; carefully drawn from the above 
named archives, by a Louisianian. Published by E. Johns & Co. 
New-Orleans, 1841. 


Until very lately, little interest has been taken in searching for and 
bringing to light the records of the history of Louisiana, which is the 
more to be wondered at, inasmuch as her early history is one fraught 
with matters cf great and lively interest, not only to her own citizens, 
but to the whole country. No State in the union can boast of such 
rich, diversified and abundant material for the pen of the historian, and 
there is none which better deserves to be chronicled in the pages of 
universal history. We do not wish to be understood as asserting 
aught to the disparagement of what has been written. Far from it. But 
so much has lately been discovered in relation to the early history of 
this State, that a more full and elaborate work is now required; and we 
hope soon to see it forthcoming. 

The pamphlet, the title of which stands at the head of this notice, 
is the production of a high-minded and talented son of Louisiana, 
Edmund J. Forstall, Esq. who, at the request of his excellency Gov- 
ernor Roman, made examination of the archives of Louisiana, in the 
Navy Department at Paris, the result of which has been communicated 
to the public. As many of our readers have not, probably, seen this 
publication, we shall make no apology for stating, in this notice, one or 
two of the most materia] points of information obtained by Mr. Forstall. 
The first document exhibits a lively narrative of the possession taken 
by Lasalle, of the mouths of the Mississippi, in 1682. After describing 
his perilous and eventful journey from the Miami river in Ohio, until he 
arrived at the mouths by which the river Colbert, now Mississippi, dis- 
charges itself into the sea, he closes the account by the following de- 
tail of the ceremonies of taking possession : 


** On the 7th, Mr. Delasalle was reconnoitering and visiting the shores of the 
neighboring sea, and Mr. de Tonty the great middle channel of these two outlets, 
and found them beautiful, broad and deep. On the 8th of April we ascended a 
little above the confluence, in order to obtain a place, dry and free from inunda- 
tion, in about the 27th degree of north latitude. We prepared a column and 
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cross,—upon said column were painted the arms of France, with the following 
inscription ; 

* * Louis le grand Roi de France et de Navarre, regnant le 9 Avril, 1682. 

* All being under arms, we chanted Te Deum, |’Exaudiat, Domine salvum 
fac regem. After several discharges of musketry, and shouts of Vive le Roi, Mr. 
Delasalle erected the column, and standing near to it, spoke aloud as follows, 
in French: 

*** By the most high, most powerful, invincible, most victorious Prince, Louis 
‘the Great, by the Grace of God King of France and Navarre, the fourteenth of 
* this name. 

“* Upon this day, the 9th of April, 1682, 1, by virtue of the commission which 
‘T hold in my hand, from his Majesty, ready to show to whom it may concern, 
‘have taken, and do take possession, in the name of his Majesty, and of the suc- 
‘ cessors to his crown, of this country of Louisiana, the sea, the harbors, ports, 
‘ bays, straits adjoining, and all the nations, people, provinces, cities, hamlets, 
‘ villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, rivers, streams, comprised within the extent 
‘ of the said Louisiana, from the mouth of the creat river St. Louis, from the east- 
‘ern side otherwise called Ohio, Olighin, Sipon, or Chiagona, and that by the 
‘consent of the Chasanons, Chickasas, and all other people dwelling there, with 
‘whom we have made alliance, as also along the river Colbert or Mississippi, 
‘and the rivers which discharge themselves into it, from its source, beyond the 
‘country of the Sioux or Nadonessious, and this with their consent, and the 
‘ consent of the Motantes, Illinois, Mastigarnes, Arkansas, Natchez, Koras, who 
‘are the most considerable nations which dwell there, and who have also made 
‘ alliance with us, or those with whom we are connected, as far as to its entrance 
‘ into the sea or Gulf of Mexico, inthe 27th degree of North latitude, even to the 
‘ mouth of the river of Palures, upon the assurance which we have from all those 
‘ nations, that we are the first Europeans who have descended or ascended the 
said river Colbert. 

“ ¢ Protesting against all those who may, in future, endeavor to seize all or any 
of the aforesaid country, people or lands aforesaid, to the prejudice of the right 
‘ of his Majesty, here acquiring them by the consent of the aforesaid nations, 
to all of which, in case of need, I take as witnesses those who now hear me, and 
‘T require the notary here present to prepare an act of it, to serve as occasion 
* may require.’ 

* All present replied to this discourse by cries of Vive le Roi, and discharges of 
musketry. Mr. Delasalle caused, moreover, a tree to be planted in the earth, 
with a cross attached to it, and a leaden plate, with a coat of arms of the French 
engraved on one side, with the following Latin inscription: Ludoviscus Magnus 
regnat: nono Aprilis, anno 1682 And on the other side, Robertus Cavellier 
Cum Domino de Tonty legato R. P. Zenobro membro recollecto, et viginti Gallis, 
primus hoc flumen inde, ab Illineoissin pago enavigabit ejusque ostium fecit per- 


missus nono Aprilis, anno 1682 

Mr. Forstall next proceeds to state the nature and subjects of the 
various documents to which he obtained access by the influence of our 
Ambassador, Gen. Cass. These throw much light on the early ex- 
ploring expeditions made in Louisiana, the wars and irruptions by the 
North American Indians, &c., &c. 

Among other documents, were found a memorial bearing date 
April, 1764, of one Mr. Brand, praying for an exclusive privilege to 
establish a printing office in New Orleans ; also, two letters of the 
same date, from M. d’ Abbadie, to the duke of Choiseul, the one 
speaking of the first experiments in the culture of cane, with which 
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were sent samples of sugars from the estate of Chevalier de Masan; 
the other complaining of the demoralization produced by the circu. 
lation of depreciated paper, and the immoderate use of ardent spirits, 
even by the higher class of society, which latter particulars have 
become so venerable, from their antiquity, as well as so dear to many, 
that they are now scarcely subjects of complaint; although a few, 
perhaps, may be found, who deplore the existence of a depreciated 
currency, as well as the excessive use of alchoholic stimulants. 

Next follows a statement of the facts relative to the expulsion: of 
Governor Ulloa, making it evident, that the whole plan was not, as 
has generally been supposed, for the purpose of remaining under 
kingly government, but for the assertion of freedom and indepen. 
dence. 

Our author gives some very pertinent remarks, under the head of 
finances of Louisiana. After stating, that about the year 1735, 
government paper money was introduced into Louisiana by ordinance 
of the king of France, he says: 

** The reasons alledged for this issue are the same which were given by some 
of our modern financiers, to justify their application to the Bank of the United 
States for their depreciated paper, to enable the New Orleans Banks to resume 
specie payment. At that epoch the king of France was 2 merchant, had 
public stores, and the circulation of his paper money was to have been obtained 
by its being made legal tender for all goods purchased from the public stores. 
On the 7th June, 1764, a memorial was sent by the merchants of New Or- 
leans to Mr. d’Abbadie, depicting the wretched conditon of the colony, produced 
by depreciated paper money. This document contains a practical refutation of 
the credit system, as eulogised by our present chamber of commerce in their 
pamphlet entitled ‘Credit System.’ It shows the demoralizing effects produced 
by the shadow being mistaken for the substance.” 

The following statistics will afford some idea of the city in 1704. 
The population, including the garrison, consisted of 180 men. There 
were 27 families, 80 houses covered with latinies, laid out in straight 
streets, 190 acres land cleared for the building of the city, 9 oxen, of 
which 5 belonged to the king, 14 cows and 4 bulls belonging to the 
king. 

It would require many pages to mention simply the titles of the do- 
cuments found by Mr. Forstall, and we must leave the consideration of 
them to another opportunity. 

We trust, that these mementos of Louisiana’s early glory and re- 
nown will not long be suffered to remain unemployed, in forming a 
basis for one of the most pleasing histories that could possibly be 
written. No one could be better fitted for this labor than Mr. Forstall 
himself; and we sincerely hope that he wil! immediately take the matter 
into consideration. 
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2. — Hazard’s Lectures. 


The pamphlet before us consists of two Lectures, by Rowland G. 
Hazard, Esq., author of “ Language,” the first of which is, upon the 
causes of “the Decline of Political and National Morality,” and the 
second upon “the adaptation of the Universe to the cultivation of the 
Mind.” 

These Lectures, not only as beautiful specimens of style, but of 
profound and practical views of society, are deserving of notice. We 
should not, otherwise, have directed attention to compositions presented 
to the public in so ephemeral a shape. The causes of the decline of 
political morality in our country, is a subject of great interest and im- 
portance, and should be duly considered by every patriot. We boast of 
our illumination ; but light and liberty have not always brought virtue 
and integrity in their train, and the love of country is supplanted in too 
many breasts, by avarice, and the ambition of place and station. 


3. — Hunt’s Library of Commerce, Practical, Theoretical and Histor- 
ical. Part. 1, v. I. New York: Office of the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine. 1842. 


If we may judge by the first number of this publication, it will be 
a work of the highest importance to our mercantile community ; and not 
to them solely, but to readers of every grade and character. The his- 
tory of China, which is commenced in this number, is one of interest 
and value, and should be read by every scholar in the country. Late 
occurrences between England and China have excited a desire for 
information in regard to the latter country, which it required such a 
publication as this to gratify. The history of China is one with which 
we ought to be acquainted, and a knowledge of the commercial inter- 
course maintained with it by different nations, is highly impor- 
tant. We cordially welcome this publication, and trust that it will 
meet with that encouragement which the talent and enterprize of its 
publishers so well deserve. 


1. — The Fore ign Quart rly Ri view, for Ja wuary, 18 12. 


This number of the Foreign Quarterly contains a great variety of his- 
torical matter, in relation to France, Italy, Sweden and Russia. There 
is, also, an elaborate and able article upon Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
which will be read with avidity by our scholars and literati. The last 
article is entitled, “ Considerations upon England,” and is a review of 
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a French work bearing that title. The reviewer, after noticing the book 
as one replete with French prejudices, and displaying an ignorance of 
English affairs, proceeds to state his own views, in regard to the foreign 
and domestic policy of England. Notwithstanding his own statement, 
that he is not one of those who consider England and France as natural 
enemies, no one can read his article without.a conviction, that he is far 
from being a friend to France. He would, indeed, have peace with 
that country, but England, he says, must not be too closely united to 
her, as France, when she had augmented her power, and added to her 
resources, by an alliance with England, would not hesitate to turn her 
arms against that country. The policy he proposes, would seem to be, 
that of a close alliance with the other powers of Europe, to keep down 
that of France. 

His next view is, of the relations between England and the United 
States, in which he exhibits himself as a genuine Tory. He speaks of 
the United States, as he would of some humble insect, which he has 
» the earth. He confidently asserts, 


+ 


the forbearance not to tread int 
that there will be no war between England and the United States, 
because the latter country would not be so insane as to declare war 
against one who could almost annihilate her, in the course of a few 
months, or, at least, inflict upon her such severe chastisement, that she 
could not recover from it. The Americans must perceive this, he says, 
and, in view of it, will make such concessions to England as will avert 
the impending ruin. But, read the reviewer’s own words : 


“It is, in our opinion, more likely that in a war which should inflict at once 
so severe acalamity upon the United States as the destruction of some of their 
beat towns, and the ruin of their foreign trade by putting an end to the exports 
of cotton and other natural productions, the peace party would gain ground and 
insist upon concessions to Great Pritain. But whether this would be the case or 
not, it is perfectly evident, that the crisis through which the Union would have to 
pass would be a dreadful one, and would leave behind it great national debility. 
Vain, intemperate and headstrong as the Americans may be, speaking of them 
en masse, there is quite enough intelligence amongst them to enable them to cal- 
culate, beforehand, the probable profit-and-loss results of a war with England ; 
and it is fortunate for the peace of Europe, the whole of which perhaps would be 
eventually compelled to take at least an indirect part in a war between England 
and the United States, that the chances of loss on the side of the latter are so 
great and so easy of appreciation that the Americans must be mad indeed if 
they do not perceive them.”’ 

But the reviewer, who seems remarkably pacific in his disposition, 
does not rely upon the above reason alone, for preventing a war. He 
has in reserve two irresistable arguments for sustaining his positon. 
Hear him : 

* There are, however, two things decidedly in favor of peace with the United 
States. If the popular feeling in America be, as we are assured it is, so eX- 
cited as to this point of disputed territory, that it would not be difficult for a 
war ministry to plunge the country into a contest, it is equally true that those 
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Americans who are now in office, and the majority of all who are likely to be 
called to office, have better notions of the resources which the United States 
possess for a war with England, than to rush into a contest whilst any hope of 
conciliation remains.” 

* Another guarantee against war with the United States is the growing im- 
portance of the monarchical party, and the consequently natural leaning to what 
was the Parent State. Many of the English tourists in the Union, who have 
written on the state of political feeling, have been charged with exaggeration, or 
even falsehood, for asserting that the monarchical principle was gaining ground. 
It would seem, however, that what they said was perfectly true, and the re- 
cent affair of M’Leod must have increased this feeling, by showing the absurdity 
of separate and independent government in the different states. The Americans 
perceive more and more the practical inconvenience of this state of things ; and 
although the jealousy and pride which each state feels must render the struggle 
for centralization a severe one, the conflict must end in the triumph of the 
Centralists, for events greater than human obstinancy will occur to show that 
they are right. Centralization will be the first decided step towards monarchy. 
Let the people of the United States once feel the benefits of centralization, and 
they will also fee! that centralization without monarchy has inconveniences 
which it would be desirable to remove. We have heard well informed Americans, 
and amongst them more than one diplomatist at foreign courts, declare that the 
evils of the present system are so strongly felt that monarchy is practicable even 
without the intermediate step of centralization. They say that all that is ne- 
cessary is for an energetic and popular man to declare himself king. General 
Jackson, they say, could have transformed the republic into a monarchy, and 
placed himself at the head of it, if he had been so disposed, and what Jackson 
might have done, some other man may be able to do. We are not able to form 
an opinion as to the correctness of this assertion, but we do not think that so 
sudden a transformation is practicable, or that when the United States shall be- 
come a monarchy, it will be, as it has been in other republics, the work ofa 
military leader grasping at a crown. Monarchy will, probably, be the result of 
necessity and the work of patriotism; and perhaps the first attempt will be to 
create what is called a monarchy with republican institutions, which was the 
day-dream of Lafayette and Lafitte in France. Such a monarchy could no more 
stand in America than it has stood in France, where republican institutions are 
disappearing every day ; but it is the actual transition from republicanism in any 
country where there is too much independent feeling for any military leader to 
carve out a despotic crown with his sword. We think better of the Americans 
than that wey will become slaves to the ambition of any man. Our opinior is 
that fifty years, perhaps twenty, will not pass over without a monarchy, but that 
it will, in the first instance, be rather the semblance than the reality of monarchy ; 
that by degrees, however, America wil! settle down into a sober monarchical, 
and, at the same time, constiutional state. We mention the opinion of the Ame- 
ricans with whom we have conversed on this subject without concurring in it to 
the same extent; but we do not forget that it is entitled to attention as being the 
opinion of enlightened Americans, who know more of the state of public feeling 
in America than we can possibly know.” 


So it is decided that we soon become a monarchy. Who can 
doubt it? Some intelligent American statesmen so think. English 
tourists in America are of that opinion ; and, more than all, John Bull 
asserts it with confidence. “ Centralization,” says the reviewer, “ will be 
the first decided step towards monarchy.” So far, we agree with him. 
We well know, that nothing could be more fatal to our republican insti- 
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tutions than the abandonment by our state governments of their indivi- 
dual sovereignties. But we are surprised at the reviewer's ignorance 
of the state of feeling in these United States, in regard to a consolid- 
ated government. If he think, that there will be no war, on account of 
the leaning towards monarchical principles in this country, he will 
speedily find himself mistaken. If he know it not, let him now learn, 
that there never was a time when a stronger attachment existed toward 
republicanism than at present, nor a period when there has been a more 
determined opposition to aught like centralization or consolidation. 
It will be long ere such a love or fondness for the parent country, or 
monarchical institutions, will grow up in the hearts of free-born Amer- 
icans, as will induce them to falter or hesitate in defence of their na- 
tional honor and safety. Englishmen must be very anxious to find out 
reasons for postponing a war, when they resort to such an argument 
as this. 

Our object is not to excite or foster a spirit of hostility against Eng- 
land. Far from it. We acknowledge a greater community of feeling 
and interest with her, than with any other nation. We would wish, by 
every honorable means, to cultivate and preserve mutual amity. To 
ensure this, England must refrain from unwarrantable assumptions. 
We are a jealous people ; jealous of our station, our honor and our 
rights, which we will maintain at all hazards, or fall in the endeavor. 
Desirous as we are of honorable peace, it can only be had by England’s 
manifesting in her acts that she holds us as her equal. We will not 
endure that she should arrogate to herself superiority as a nation. If 
she expect to obtain from us the right to search our vessels, she must 
not attempt to force it upon us. If she desire to excercise the power of 
making our slaves free, when and where she will ; if, contrary to the 
law of nations, she would uphold mutiny, when it is in her power to 
punish it,—she must not assume such privileges on the ground that it is 
her will so to act. We ask only what we are willing to give,—simple 
justice. We do not wish to dictate to others; nor will we suffer dic- 
tation : no, not from the haughtiest power of Europe. 





5. — Westminster Review for January, 1842. 


This number contains some very interesting and well written ar- 
ticles, worthy the attention of Americans. The liberality of this Re- 
view, renders it quite popular in this country, and it is deservedly so 
for its literary merit alone. The most interesting article is entitled 
“ Industry and its reward in Great Britain and Ireland.” The writer 
exhibits matters as they are, without disguising the wretchedness of 
the poor laborers of England and Ireland. We have not space for a 
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more extended notice, and would simply recommend to all who desire 
to obtain a correct knowledge of the state of British operations, to read 
this article. The manner in which the subject is treated, seems to be 
a warrant for its truth, and, although matters are not quite so bad as 
represented by Lester and other American writers upon England, yet 
they are sufficiently deplorable to excite our warmest commiseration 
and sympathy. 

Among the critical notices, we observe some very commendatory re- 
marks upon a work written by R. H. Dana, Esq., entitled “Two Years 
before the Mast.” We read them with sincere pleasure. Mr. Dana 
was, for two years, an esteemed classmate of our’s, and we much re- 
gretted the malady which caused him to leave the university ; but can 
scarcely do so now, as, to that circumstance may be attributed the pro- 
duction of a work highly creditable both to himself and his country. 





The Edinburgh and London Quarterly Reviews for January have 
not been received. 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We copy the following literary intelligence from Langley’s monthly 
Circular, for March, 1842. 

Harper & Brothers have in press, and will issue during the season, 
the following interesting and important works : 

History of Europe, from the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789 to the present time. By Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. In 
4 vols. 8 vo. 

Narrativeof an expedition to the Polar Sea, commanded by Lieut. 
Wrangell, of the Russian Imperial Navy. 18 mo. Map. 

History of the Moors in Spain. Translated from the French of M. 
Florian. ‘To which is added a brief account of the rise and decline of 
the Mahommedan Empire ; the literature, science and religion of the 
Arabs, and the present condition of Mahommedanism. 18 mo. 

Professions and Trades: by Edward Hazen. 2vols. 18mo. Illus. 
trated by 81 Engravings. 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, are publishing a beautiful edition of 
Cowper, in 2vols. 12mo., a perfect fac-simile of the recent London 
illustrated edition, with 75 exquisite wood-cuts. 

J. & H. G. Langley have in course of preparation, an important work al- 
ready announced in a former number, to be entitled,“ Washington 

llustrated, or the Life of General Washington, private, Military and 
Political ;” compiled from original and authentic documents, including 
much interesting and exclusive information not hitherto presented to the 
world. This truly national work, is to be constructed upon an entirely 
new and original plan, and will be profusely adorned throughout by 
several hundred rich illustrations, executed in the finest style of art, 
from drawings by Mr. Chapman and other distinguished artists. In ad- 
dition to this, we have the satisfaction of stating that the esteemed au- 
thor of “ The Sketch Book,” has consented to undertake the literary 
department of the work,—it is therefore believed that no other book of 
modern times is likely to awaken so intense an interest among the 
whole American people, or that one could be better adapted as a na- 
tional tribute to the memory of him whom the nation “ delight to honor.” 
The approaching embassy of Mr. Irving to the Spanish Court will not, 
we are happy to add, interfere with his progress in the biographical de- 
partment of the work, most of the skeleton of which has been, we 
hear, already constructed, while a considerable number of the illus- 
trations, including some highly finished battle-scenes and domestic 
portraits, have been some time since completed. The work is to be 
issued in monthly parts, in imperial octavo, printed on the finest paper, 
and froma new and elegant type cast expressly for the work. 
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The same publishers have also in press a New Work, by Dr. A 
Walker, author of Intermarriage, &c., entitled “ Pathology founded on 
the Natural System of Anatomy and Physiology.” 

Also by the same author, and uniform with his previous works, 
. Physiognomy Founded on Physiology, and applied to various countries, 
professions and individuals,” illustrated with engravings, &c. 1 vol. 
l2mo. These two new volumes by Alexander Walker are likely to 
increase the already widely extended reputation of this popular author. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of the late William Hazlitt Esq., with a 
biographical sketch of the author; by Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bt., and Re- 
marks by Serjeant Talfourd. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Philosophy of Mystery ; by W. C. Dendy. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Democratic Principle of the American Union, and its applica- 
bility to other nations ; by Major G. T. Poussin. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 8vo. ‘ 

Among the ferthcoming works which startle and interest us, is one 
entitled, “ The long-lost work.of Mr. Byers, on the Sepulchres of Tar- 
quinia.”” The original prospectus of this work, we are informed, was 
issued in 1767, and the plates were drawn and engraved on the spot 
by Mr. Norton, under the snperintendence and direction of Mr. Byers, 
while the paintings were fresh and comparatively uninjured. The 
deaths of Mr. Byers and Mr. Norton, together with the invasion of 
Italy by Napoleon, caused the work to be lost sight of, and the plates 
remained packed up at Leghorn from 1796 until 1840, when they 
were transmitted to England. There are, it appears, 57 plates in each 
number, and the work is to appear forthwith. The first part will con- 
tain the sepulchre described by Mrs. Hamilton Gray as the “ Grotta del 
Tifone,” and that supposed by her to be the “ Grotta Intagliata,” which 
she was not fortunate enough to see. 

The Rev. Alex. Dyce, (so eminent as a literary antiquary) has an- 
nounced for publication, in 10 vols. 8vo., an edition of the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In his prospectus, he states, that of these 
celebrated dramatists “only three critical editions have been hitherto 
attempted.: The first was that of 1750, commenced by Theobald, and 
completed by Seward and Sympson, in which the most unwarrantable 
liberties were taken with the text. The second, published in 1778, 
was an improvement on that of 1750,inasmuch as the editors, (of whom 
the elder Colman is supposed to have been the chief) rejected the 
greater portion of the arbitrary alterations introduced by their prede- 
cessors. The third was that of 1812, edited by Weber, who, as he 
availed himself of Monck Mason’s notes printed in 1798, produced on 
the whole the best edition of the dramatists which has yet appeared.” 
He adds, however, that much remains to be done for Beaumont and 
Fletcher, principally by collation of the various old editions, much 
neglected by his predecessors. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
9 
? HISTORY. 

History of the French Revolution, by M. A. Thiers, late Prime 
Minister of Ffance, Translated, with notes and illustrations from most 
authentic sources, by Frederick Shoberl. Complete in 4 vols. For sale 
by Norman Steel.& Co.. New Orléans. 

History’ of Michigan, from the earliest settlement to the present 
time. By James H. Lanman. For sale by Norman Steel & Co., New 
Orleans. . 

History of the Italian Republics. By J. L. de Sismondi. 

Historical and descriptive account of British India, from the most re- 
mote period tothe present time. By Hugh Murray, Esq., James Wil- 
son, Esq. R. K. Greville, L.L.D.."Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., William 
Rhind, Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor Wallace and Capt. Clarence 
Dalrimple. 3 vols. Engravings. 

Texas and the Texans: or Advance of the Anglo Americans to the 
South West, including a history of leading events in Mexico, from the 
conquest of Fernando Cortez, to the termination of the Texan Re- 
volution. By Henry Stuart Foote. 2vols. New Orleans: Norman 
Steel & Co. - 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Madame Lafarge, written by herself. Translated from 
the French, complete in 1 vol. 

Life and Times of Major Moses Van Campen, a surviving Soldier of 
the Revolution. Published by B. D. Underhill & Co, Bath, N. Y. 

Major Van Campen was a native of New-Jersey, but the early years 
of. his life were spent.in Northampton County, Penn. At the age of 
seventeen he engaged in the celebrated contest for the possession of 
the Wyoming Valley, between the companies from Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. In 1776 he entered the Revolutionary Army, and was 
engaged in many severe contests and hazardous adventures with the 
Indians, in the neighborhood of Northumberland, Wilkesbarre, Wyo- 
ming, and in Sallivan’s Campaign, at Elmira, Seneca Castle, the Gene- 
see Valley, &c. &c. 


ERRATA. 


Page 377, dine 7, for ‘Leida,’ read leido: line 8, for ‘aprobeda,’ read apro- 
bado ; lire 18, for ‘ Junto,’ read Junta; line 23, for ‘institute,’ read instituto ; 
line 24, for ‘establimiento,’ read establecimiento. 

Page 379, line 4 from the bottom, for ‘ Araguay,’ read Uraguay. 

Page 381, line 9, for ‘ estupendo,’ read estupendos. 

Page 493, last line, for ‘a,’ read_or. 


THE InpDeEx for the 1st vslume will be given at the commencement of next No- 
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